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Special retulta qf Observation in the domain of Cosmical PJtenomena.'-' 

Introduction, 

Retrospect ot the subject. Nature considerea under a two -fold aspect: 
in the pure objectivity of external phenomena, and in their inner reflection 
in the mind. — A significant classification of phenomena leads of itself to 
their casual connection. — Completeness in the enumeration of details is 
not intended, at least in the representation of the reflected picture of 

*^. nature under the influence of the creative power of imagination, — Besides 
an actual or external world, there is produced an ideal or an inner world : 

,^ filled with physical symbolic myths, diflerent according to race and cli- 
.' mate, bequeathed for centuries to subsequent generations, and clouding a 

Mi clear view of nature. — Fundamental imperfectibility of the knowledge of 

CA cosmical phenomena. The discovery of empirical laws, the insight into the 
causal connection of phenomena, description of the universe^ and theory 
of the ttniuerM.— How, by means of existing things, a small part of their 
genetic history is laid open. — Diflerent phases of the theory of the uni- 
verse, attempts to comprehend the order of nature. — Most ancient fun- 
damental conception of the Hellenic mind : physiologic phantasies of the 
Ionian school, germs of the scientific contemplation of nature. Double 
direction of the explanation of natural phenomena, by the assumption of ma- 
terial principles (elements), and by processes of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. Centrifugal revolution. Theories of vortices. The Pythagoreans; 
philosophy of measure and harmony, commencement of a mathematical 
treatment of physical phenomena. — ^The order and government of the 
universe according to the physical works of Aristotle. The communication 
qf motion considered as the cause of all phenomena; the tendency of the 
Aristotelean school but little directed to the opinion of the heterogeneity 
qf matter, — ^This species of natural philosophy bequeathed in fundamental 
ideas and form to the Middle Ages. Roger £acon, the Mirror of 
Nature of Vincentz of Beauvais, Liher Cosmographicus of Albertus 
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Magnus, Imago Mundi of tlie Cardinal Pierre d'Ailly. — Progress throngh 
Giordano Bruno and Telesio. — Clearness in the conceptions oi gravitation 
as mass attraction^ by Copernicus. — First attempt at a mathematical appli- 
cation of the doctrine of gravitation, by Kepler. — The work on the Cosmos 
by Descartes {Trait S du Monde) nobly undertaken, did not appear until 
long after his death, and only in fragments ; the Cosmotheoros of Huygens, 
unworthy of the great name. — Newton, and his work Philosophim Natu- 
ralis Principia Mathematica. — Endeavour towards a knowledge of the 
universe as a W hole. Is the problem solvable of tracing back to one 
principle all physical knowledge, from the law of gravitation to the for- 
mative activities in the organic and animated bodies.' What has been 
discovered does not by a long way exhaust the discoverable. The imper- 
fectibility of empiric investigation makes the problem of explaining the 
changeability of matter from the forces of matter an indefinite one, 

A. Ubanological Portion of the Physical Description qf the 
Universe, pp. 29 — 32. 

Two sections, one of which comprises the heaven of fixed stars ; 
the other, our solar system^ p. 29. 

a, AsTROGNOSY ; Heaven of the fixed stars. 

I. The realms of space, and conjectures regarding that which 
appears to occupy the space iutervening between the heavenly 
bodies, pp. 29 — 50, 

II. Natural and telescopic vision, pp. 51 — 96; Scintillation of the 
stars, 99—111; Velocity of light, pp. 111—119; Results of 
photometry, pp. 119 — 137. — Order ot the fixed stars according 
to their luminous intensity. 

III. Number, distribution, and colour of the fixed stars, pp. 138 — 
188 ; Stellar clusters {stellar swarms) ^ pp. 188 — 193 ; T%e 
Milky Way interspersed with a few nebulous spots, pp. 193 — 203. 

IV. New stars, and stars that have vanished, pp. 204 — 217 ; Fia- 
riable stars, whose recurring periods have been determined, pp. 
217 — 240 ; Variations in the intensity of the light of stars 
whose periodicity is as yet uninvestigated, pp. 240 — 247. 

V. Proper motion of the fixed stars, pp. 248 — 252 ; Problematical 
existence of dark cosmical bodies, pp. 252 — 255 ; Parallax — 
measured distances of some of the fixed stars, pp. 255 — 264 ; 
Doubts as to the assumption of a central body for the whole 
sidereal heavens, pp. 264 — 270. 

VI. Multiple, or double stars — Their number and reciprocal dis- 
tances. — Period of revolution of two stars round a common 
centre of gravity, pp. 271 — 289. 

VII. Nebulous spots. — Are these only remote and very dense 
clusters of stars ? — ^The two Magellanic Clouds, in which crowded 
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nebulous spots are interspersed with numerons stellar swarms* 
The so-called black spots (Coal-sacks) of the Southern hemi- 
sphere, pp. 291 — 350. 

p, SoLAB Rboiok, pp. 351 — 466. 

I. The Sua considered as the central body, pp. 359— 40L 

II. The Planets, pp. 402—466. 

A. General consideration of the planetary world, pp. 402—466. 

a. Principal Planets, pp. 403 — 462. 

b. Secondary Planets, pp. 462 — 466. 

B. Spedal enumeration of the planets and their moons as parts 
of the solar system, p. 467. 

Sun, pp. 467 — 470. 

Mercury, pp. 470—473. 

Venus, pp. 473—476. 

Earth, pp. 476, 477. 
Moon of the Earth, pp. 477—502. 

Mars, p. 502—504. 

The small planets, p. 505 ; Flora, Victoria, Vesta, Iris, 
Metis, Hebe, Parthenope, Astreea, Egeria, Irene^ Euno- 
mia, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Hygeia; 

Jupiter, pp. 511 — 515. 

Satellites of Jupiter, pp. 515 — 517. 

Saturn, pp. 517—522. 

Satellites of Saturn, pp. 523, 524* 
Uranus, pp. 524 — 52o. 

Satellites of Uranus, pp. 526, 527. 

Neptune, pp. 527 — 530. 

Satellites of Neptune, pp. 531, 532* 

III. The comets, pp. 553—560. 

IV. Ring of the zodiacal light, pp. 561 — 565. 

V. Shooting stars, fire-balls, meteoric stones, pp. 566 — 596. 
Conclusion, pp. 597 — 601. 

Corrections and additions to vol. iii. p. ziiL 
Index. 

Special analysis of the individual eectiona qf the astronomical part 
qf the Cosmos. 

a, AST&OGNOSY. 

1. Cosmical space: — Only isolated portions are measurable, p. 34. 
—Resisting medium^ celestial atmosphere, cosmical ether, p. 36, notes 
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15 — 18. — Radiation of heat by the stars, p. 42, note 26.— Temperature 
of space, pp. 44 — 47. — Limited transparency? p. 46. — Regularly de- 
creased period of revolution of the Comet of Encke, p. 47. — Limitation 
of the atmosphere ? p. 49. 

II. Natural and telescopic visiont — Very different sources of light 
present similar relations of refraction, p. 54. — Different velocities of the 
light of ignited solid bodies and that of frictional electricity, p. 56. — 
Position of the Wollastonian lines, p. 56. — Influence of tubes, p. 53. — 
Optical means of distinguishing between direct and reflected light, and the 
importance of the means to physical astronomy, p. 56. — limits of 
ordinary vision, p. 60. — Imperfection of the organ of vision ; false 
diameter of the stars, p. 66. — Influence of the form of an object upon 
the minimum visual angle in experiments as to visibility ; necessity of a 
difference of luminous intensity of ^ ; visibility of distant objects, positively 
and negatively, pp. 61 — 72. —On the visibility of stars by day with the 
naked eye from wells or upon lofty mountains, p. 72. — A feeble light 
by the side of a stronger, p. 61, note 15. — Extending ray and star tails, 
p. 65. — On the visibility of the satellites of Jupiter by the naked eye, 
p. 64. — Undulation of the stars, p. 77. — Commencement of telescopic 
vision; application to measurement, pp. 78 — 81. — Refractors of great 
length, p. 81. — Reflectors, p. 82. — Day observations ; how strong mag- 
nifying powers facilitate tbe finding of the stars by day, p. 87. — Ex- 
planation of the sparkling and scintillation of the stars, p. 96. — Velocity 
of light, pp. 105 — 118. — Order of magnitude of the stars; photometric 
relations and methods of measurement, pp. 119 — 132. — Cyanometer, 
p. 129. — Photometric order of the fixed stars, pp. 132 — 137. 

III. Number, distribution^ and colour of the fixed stars; Stellar 
clusters and the Milky Way: — States of the sky which hinder or favour 
the detection of stars, p. 138. — Number of the stars; how many may be 
seen with the naked eye, p. 140. — How many have been inserted in 
stellar charts with determinations of position, p. 145. — Conjectural 
estimation of the number of stars which can be visible in the entire 
heavens with our present powers of penetrating space, p. 141. — Con- 
templative astrognosy of uncivilized people, p. 147. — The Grecian sphere, 
p. 159. — The crystal sky, p. 164. — False diameter of the fixed stars in 
telescopes, p. 174.— Smallest objects in the heavens which have yet been 
seen, p. 175. — Difference of colours in the stars, and the changes which 
have taken place in the colours since antiquity, p. 175. — Sinus (Sothis), 
p. 178. — The four royal stars, p. 184. — Gradual acquaintance with the 
Southern heaven, p. 185. — Distribution of the fixed stars, laws of relative 
accumulation, gauging, p. 187. — Clusters and swarms of stars, p. 189. 
TheMilky Way,p. 193. 

IV. Stars that have newly appeared and disappeared; variable stars 
and changes in the intensity of their light whose periodicity has not been 
investigated : — New stars in the last 2,000 years, p. 204 — Periodically 
changeable stars: Historical particulars^ p. 203. — Colour, p. 24.— 
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Namber, p. 222.— Order recognizaMe in apparent irreg;alarity; great 
differences of brightness; periods within periods, p. 226. — Argelander's 
table of thtf variable stars with commentary, p. 232. — ^Variable stars in 
undetermined periods (i| Argtls, Capella, stars of the Urss Major and 
Minor), p. 246. — Reference to the possible changes of temperature on 
the Earth's surface, p. 246. 

y. Proper motion of the fired stare j dark cosmical bodies, parallax/ 
doubts as to the assumption of a central body for the entire heaven qf 
fixed stars : — Change of the physiognomy of the sky, p. 248. — Amount 
of the proper motion, p. 251. — Evidence in favour of the probable 
existence of non-luminous bodies, p. 253. — Parallax and measurement 
of the distance of some fixed stars from our solar system, p. 255. — 
The aberration of light may be applied to the determination of the paral- 
lax of double stars, p. 264. The discovery of the proper motion of the 
fixed stars has led to the knowledge of the motion of our own solar 
system, and even to the knowledge of the direction of this motion, 
pp. 251 and 264. — Problem of the situation of the centre of gravity of 
the whole heaven of fixed stars and central suns ? p. 267> and note 38 
and 39.) 

VI. Double stars, period of revolution qf two suns round a common 
centre of gravity : — Optical and physical double stars, p. 272 ; number, 
p. 273. — Uniformity and difference of colour ; the latter not the conse- 
quence of optical deception, of the contrast of complementary colours, 
p. 282, notes 15 — 21. — Change of brightness, p. 285. — Multiple com- 
binations (three to six fold), p. 285. — Calculated orbitual elements, half 
major axis and period of rotation in years, p. 289. 

VII. Nebula, Magellanic Clouds, and CoaUsacks: — Resolvability of 
the nebulte ; questions as to whether they are all remote and crowded 
clusters of stars? p. 291 (note 25 and 26). — Historical particulars, p. 293 
(note 44). — Number of nebulse whose positions are determined, p. 309 
(notes 35 and 36). — Distribution of nebulce and clusters of stars in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, p. 311 ; spaces poor in nebuls, and 
the maxima of accumulation, p. 312, and note 41. — Configuration of 
nebulse: spherical, annular, spiral, and planetary nebulse, p. 317. — Nebula 
(cluster of stars) in Andromeda, pp. 295—318 (note 46) ; nebula in Orion's 
sword, pp. 297—329 (notes 12, 27, 61, 63, 67, and 68); large nebula 
round ly Argi^, p. 331; nebula in Sagittarius, p. 333; nebula in Cygnus 
and Vulpes ; spiral nebula in the northern Canes Venatici, p. 323. — The 
two Magellanic Clouds, p. 335, (note 88). — Black spots or Coal-sacks, 
p. 347. 

/3. The Solar region f planets and their moons, ring of the zodiacal 
light, and swarms of meteor ^asteroids, p. 351—401. 

I. The Sun considered as a central body: — Numerical data, p. 361 
(note 4 — 6). — Physical constitution of the surface ; envelopes of the dark 
■oiar globe; Sun-spots, faculn, p. 362. — Diminutions in the daylight 
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recorded by the annalists ; problematic obscurations, p. 379 (note 22). — 
Intensity of the light in the centre and at the edge of the Sun's disc 
p. 387 (note 24, 25). — Correlation of light, heat, electricity, and mag- 
netism ; Seebeck, Ampere, Faraday, p. 395. — Influence of the Sun's spots 
upon the temperature of our atmosphere, p. 390. 

II. The Planets: 

A. General comparative considerations: 

a. Principal Planets : 

1, Number and epoch of discovery, p. 403. — Names, planetary 
days (week), and planetary hours, p. 408 (notes 13 and 14). 

2. Classification of the planets in two groups, p. 422. 

^ 3. Absolute and apparent magnitudes ; configuration, p. 426. 

4. Order of the planets and their distances A'om the Sun ; the 
so-called law of Titius ; old belief that the cosmical bodies 
which we now see were not all visible from the beginning ; 
Proselenes, p. 429, and notes 18 — 34. 

5. Masses of the planets, p. 445. 

6. Densities of the planets, p. 446. 

7. Periods of sidereal revolution and axial rotation, p. 448. 

8. Inclination of the planetary orbits and axes of rotation ; their 
influence upon climate, p. 449 (note 42). 

b. Secondary planets, p. 457. 

B. Special consideration; enumeration of the individual planets and 
their relation to the Sun as central body. 

The Sun, pp. 467—70. 

Mercun/f pp. 470 — 473. 

Venus ; spots, pp. 473—476. 

The Earth; numerical relations, pp. 476^477. 

The Moon of the Earth ; produces li^^ht and heat ; ash-grey 
or earth-light in the Moon ; spots ; nature of the Moon's 
surface, mountains and plains, measured elevations ; pre- 
vailing type of circular configuration ; craters of elevation 
without continuing eruptive phenomena ; old traces of the 
reaction of the interior upon the exterior (the surface) ; 
absence of Sun and Earth tides, as well of currents as 
transportive forces, on account of the want of a liquid 
element ; probable geognostic consequences of these rela- 
tions, pp. 477 — 502. 

Mars; ellipticity; appearances of surface altered by change 
of the seasons, pp. 502 — 504. 

The small planets, pp. 505 — 510. 

Jupiter : periods of rotation ; spots and belts, pp. 511 — 515. 
Satellites qf Jupiter, pp. 515 — 517* 
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Saturn ! bands, rings, eccentric position, pp. 517 — 522« 

SatelHiea of Saturn, pp. 523—524. 
Urania, pp. 524^526. 

Satellites of Uranus, pp. 526—527: 

Neptune: discovery and elements, pp. 527 — 530. 
Satellites qf Neptune, pp. 531—532. 

III. J%e Comets : with the smallest masses occupying immense spaces ; 
configuration ; periods of irevolution ; separation ; elements of the interior 
comets, pp. 533 — 560. 

rV. The ring of the zodiacal light : Historical particulars. — Intermit- 
tence two-fold ; hourly and annual ? — Distinction to be made between 
the cosmical luminous process which belongs to the zodiacal light itself 
and the variable transparency of our atmosphere. — Importance of a long 
series of corresponding observations under the tropics at different eleva- 
tions above the sea from 9 to 12,000 feet. — Reflection like that at sunset. 
—Comparison in the same night with certain parts of the Milky Way. — 
Question as to whether the zodiacal light coinddes with the plane of the 
Sun's equator, pp. 561 — 565. 

y. Shooting stars, fire-balls, meteoric-stones : — Oldest positively deter- 
mined fall of aerolites, and the influence which the fall at JBgos Potamos 
and its cosmical explanations exercised upon the theories of the universe 
of Anaxagoras and Diogenes of ApoUonia (of the later Ionic school) ; 
force of revolution whidi counteracts the power of the fall (centrifugal 
force and gravitation), pp. 566 — 572 (notes 5-9). — Geometric a.nd physical 
relations of meteors in sporadic and periodic falls ; divergence of the 
shooting-stars ; definite points of departure; mean number of sporadic 
and periodic shooting- stars in an hour in different months, pp. 572 — 579, 
notes 13 — 14. — Besides the stream of St. Laurentius, and the now more 
feeble November phenomenon, four or five other falls of shooting-stars 
have been discovered which very probably occur periodically during the 
year, p. 579, notes 20 — 21. — Height and velocity of the meteors, p. 583« 
—Physical relations, colour and tails, process of combination, magnitudes; 
instances of the firing of buildings, p. 583. — Meteoric stones; falls of 
aerolites when the sky is clear, or after the formation of a small dark 
meteoric cloud, p. 587, notes 25 and 26. — Problematical abundance of the 
shooting-stars between midnight and the early hours of morning (hourly 
variations), p. 590. — Chemical relations of the aerolites ; analogies with 
the constituents of telluric rock, pp. 592 — 596. 

Conclusion: — ^Retrospect of the undertaking. — Limitation consistent 
with the nature of a physical description of the universe. — Representation 
of the actual relations of cosmical bodies to each other. — Kepler's laws 
of planetary motion. —Simplicity of the Uranological problem in opposi- 
tion to the telluric, on account of the exclusion of material heterogeneity 
and change. — Elements of the stability of the pUnetary system, pp. 597 
— 601, 



HUMBOLDrS CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 

TO VOL. III. 



Page 40, line 20. 

Since the printing of that part of the CotmoSt where a doubt is expressed 
as to whether it has been *' shown with certainty that the positions of the 
Sun influence the terrestrial magnetism/' the new and excellent inves- 
tigations of Faraday have proved the reality of such an influence. Long 
series of magnetic observations in opposite hemispheres (e. g,, Toronto 
in Canada, and Hobart Town in Van Diemen's Land), show that the 
terrestrial magnetism is subject to an annual variation, which depends 
upon the relative position of the Sun and Earth. 

Page 75, line 29. 

The remarkable pbenomenon of the undulaiion of stars bas very 
recently been observed at Trier by very trustworthy witnessses, in Sirius, 
between 7 and 8 o'clock, while near the horizon. See the letter of Herm 
Fleschy in Jahn*9 Unterhaltungenjur Freunde der AMtrononde, 

Page 17S, line 17, note 50. 

The wish which I strongly expressed that the historical epoch in which 
the disappearance of the red colour qf Siriua falls should be more 
positively determined, has been partially fulfilled by the laudable industry 
of Dr. \V5pcke, a young scholar, who combines an excellent acquaintance 
with Oriental languages with distingui^ed mathematical knowledge. 
The translator and commentator of the important Algebra of Omar 
Alkhayyami, writing to me from Paris, in August, 1851, says, *' I have 
examined the four manuscripts in this place of the Uranography of 
Abdurrahman Al-Sufi, in reference to your suggestion contained in the 
astronomical volume of the CosmoSt and found that a Bootis, a Taari, 
a Scorpii, and a Orionis, are all expressly called red; Sirius, on the 
contrary, is not. Moreover, the passages referring to it aire uniformly as 
follows in all the four manuscripts : — ** The first among its (Great Dog) 
stars is the large, brilliant one in his mouth, which is represented on the 
Astrolabium, and is called Al-jemaanijah,** Is it not probable from this 
investigation, and from what I quoted from Alfragani, that the epoch of 
the change of colour falls between the time of Ftolemgeus and the Arabs* 
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Page 264, Une 13. 

In the condensed statement of the method by which the parallax of the 
dodt>le stars is found by means of the velocity of light, it should be said : 
The time which elapses between the moment in which the planetary 
secondary star is nearest to the Earth, and that in which it is most distant 
from it is always longer when the star passes from the point of greatest 
proximity to that of greatest elongation, than in the converse, when it 
returns from the point of greatest elongation to that of greatest proximity. 



Page 289, line 1. 

In the French translation of the astronomical volume of the Cosmos, 
which, to my great gratification, M . If. Faye has again undertaken, this 
learned astronomer has much enriched the section upon double stars. 
I had myself neglected to make use of the important treatises of M. 
Yvon Villarceau, which were read at the Institute in the course of the 
year 1849. (See Connaissance des Temps pour Van 1832, pp. 3 — 128). 
I quote here from the table by M. Faye, of the orbital elements of eight 
double stars, the first four stars, which he considers to be the most 
certainly determined : — ' 

Elements of the Orbits qf Double Stars, 



Name 
and Magnitude. 


Semi 
major 
axis. 


Eccen- 
tricity. 


Period of 
revolu- 
tion in 
Years. 


Name of 

the 

Calculator. 


^ UrsBB Majoris, 
(4th and 5th Mag.) 


3"-857 
3"-278 
2"-295 
2"-439 


0-4104 
0-3777 
0-4037 
0-4315 


58-262 
60-720 
61-300 
61-576 


Savary ... 1830 
J. Herschel 1849 
Madler ... 1847 
Y. VUlarceau 1849 


p Ophiuchi, 
(4th and 6th Mag.) 


4"-328 
4 "-966 
4"-800 


0-4300 
0*4445 
0-4781 


73-862 
92-338 
92-000 


Encke ... 1832 
Y. Villarceau 1849 
Madler ... 1849 


Z Herculis, 
(3rd and 6- 5th Mag.) 


l"-208 
l"-254 


0-4320 
0-4482 


30-220 
36-357 


Madler ... 1847 
Y. Villarceau 1847 


• 

ri Corona, 
(5*5th and 6th Mag.) 


0"'902 
1"-012 

l''lll 


0-2891 
0-4744 

0-4695 


42-500 
42-501 

66-257 


Madler ... 1847 
Y. Villarceau 1847 
(The same, 2nd 
( result. 



AND ADDIXIONS. XV 

The problem of the period of reTolution of 17 Coronse admits of two 
solutions: of 42*5 and 66*3 years; but the late observations of Otto 
Struve give the preference to the second. M. Yvon Villarceau finds the 
MenU-major ojns, eccentricity , and period qf revolution^ in years : 

yVirginis 3"*446 0*8699 153-787 
iCancri 0"-934 0-3662 58*590 

aCentauri 12"*128 0*7187 78*486 

The occultation of out fixed star by another, as was presented by ^ Her- 
culis, I have called apparent (p. 287). M. Faye shows that it is a con- 
sequence of the spurious diameter of the stars (Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 66 
and 1 70«) seen in our telescopes. The parallax of 1830, Groombridge, 
which I gave (p. 27) as 0''*226, is found by SSchlttter and Wichmamiy 
0'-X82, and by Otto Strove, 0"034. 
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VII. 

NEBTTLOirS SPOTS. — ^AEE THESE ONLY BEMOTE AND VEET 
DENSE CLTJ8TEE8 OF STAE8 ? — THE TWO MAGELLANIC 
CLOUDS, IN WHICH CBOWDED NEBULOUS SPOTS ABE 
INTEESPEBSED WITH NUMEB0U8 STELLAB SWABMS.— 
THE SO-CALLED COAL-SACKS OP THE SOUTHEEN HEMI- 
SPHEBE. 

Among the visible cosmical bodies occupying the regions 
of space, besides those which shine with stellar light (whether 
self-luminous, or illumined like planets, stars isolated or in 
multiple groups, and revolving round a common centre of 
gravity), there are also masses which present a faint and 
milder nebulous light? These bodies, which appear at one 
time as sharply defined, disc-formed, luminous clouds, at 
another as irregularly and variously shaped masses, widely 
diffiised over large spaces, seem to the naked eye, at first 
sight, to be whoUy different from those cosmical bodies of 
which we treated fully in the last four sections of the Astrog- 
nosy. In the same way that there is an inclination to infer 
from the observed and as yet unexplained motion of the 
visible cosmical bodies* the existence of others hitherto in* 
visible^ so the knowledge gained as to the resolvability of a 
considerable number of nebulous spots has recently led to 

% 

^ Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 69-73, 75 and 131 ; vol. ii. p. 710 ; 
vol. iii. pp. 44-49, 189, 208 and 220. 
* Chsmos, vol. iii. pp. 252-254. 
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coDclusions regarding the non-exisience of all nebulae, and 
indeed of all cosmical vapour generally. But whether these 
well-defined nebulous spots be a self-luminous vapoury matter, 
or remote, closely-thronged globular clusters of stars, they 
must ever remain objects of vast importance in the knowledge 
of the structure of the miiverse and of the contents of space. 

The number whose positions have been determined by 
right ascension and declination, exceeds 3,600. Some of 
the more irregularly diffused, measure eight lunar diame- 
ters. According to William Herschers earlier estimate, 
made in 1811, these nebulous spots cover at least -j-fir^^ 
part of ihe whole visible firmament. As seen through 
colossal telescopes, the contemplation of these nebulous masses 
leads us into regions from whence a ray of light, according to 
an assumption not wholly improbable, requires mUlions of 
years to reach our earth, to distances for whose measurement 
the dimensions (the distances of Sirius, or the calculated 
distances of the binary stars in Cygnus and the Centaur) 
of our nearest stratum of fixed stars scarcely suffice. If 
these nebulous spots be elliptical or spherical sidereal 
groups, their very conglomeration calls to mind the idea 
of a mysterious play of gravitating forces by which they 
are governed. If they be vapoury masses, having one or 
more nebulous nuclei, the various degrees of their conden- 
sation suggest the possibility of a process of gradual star- 
formation from inglobate matter. No other cosmical structure 
— no other subject of this branch of astronomy more contem- 
plative than measuring — is, in like degree, adapted to excite 
the imagination, not merely as a symbolic image of the infi- 
nitude of space, but because the investigations of the different 
conditions of existing things^ and of their presumed connection 

• Cosmos, vol. i. p. 68. 
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of sequence, promises to afford us an insight into the laws 
of genetic development. 

The historical development of our knowledge of nebulous 
bodies teaches us that here, as in the progress of almost every 
other branch of physical science, the same opposite opinions, 
which still have numerous adherents, were maintained long 
since, although on weaker grounds. Since the general use of 
the telescope, we find that Galileo, Dominique Cassini, and 
the sagacious John Michell, regarded all nebidse as remote 
clusters of stars ; whilst Halley, Derham, Lacaille, Kant, and 
Lambert, maintained the existence of starless nebulous masses. 
Kepler (like Tycho Brahe before the invention of the tele- 
scope) was a zealous adherent of the theory of star-formation 
from cosmical vapour — ^from condensed conglobate celestial 
nebidous matter. He believed " codi materiam tenuissimam 
(the vapour which shines with a mild stellar light in the 
Milky Way,) in unum glohum condensatam, stellam effingere^^ 
and grounded his opinion, not on the process of condensation 
operating in defined roundish nebidous spots, (for these were 
unknown to him,) but oh the sudden appearance of new stars 
on the margin of the Galaxy. 

If we take into accoimt the number of objects discovered, 
the accuracy of their telescopic investigation, and the gene- 
ralization of views, the history of nebulous spots, like that 
of double stars, may be said to begin with William Herschel, 
Until his time there were not more than 120 tmresolved 
nebulsB in both hemispheres, whose positions were deter- 
mined, including even the results of Messier's meritorious 
labours; and in 1786 the great astronomer of Slough pub- 
lished the first catalogue, containing 1000. I have already 
fully pointed out in an earlier portion of this work that the 
bodies named nebulous stars {veipeXoetBeii) by Hipparchus 
and Geminus in the Catasterisms of the pseudo-Eratosthenes 

s2 
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and in the Almagest of Ptolemy, are stellar clusters which ap- 
pear to the naked eye with a nebulous lustre.* This designa- 
tion, latinized nebidosa, passed in the middle of the tiiiirteenth 
century into the Alphonsine Tables, probably through the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Jewish astronomer, Isaac Abeij. 
Sid Hassan, Chief Rabbi of the wealthy synagogue at Toledo. 
The Alphonsine Tables first appeared in print in 1483 at 
Venice. 

The first notice of a remarkable aggregation of innumerable 
true nehulous spots, blended with stellar swarms, dating from 
the middle of thetenth century, is in the writings of an Ara- 
bian astronomer, Abdurahman Sufi, a native of the Persian 
Irak. The White Ox, which he saw shining with a milky 
light far below Canopus, was undoubtedly the larger Magel- 
lanic cloud, which with an apparent breadth of nearly twelve 
lunar diameters, extends over a portion of the heavens mea- 
suring forty-two square degrees. No mention is made by 
European travellers of this phenomenon until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, although, 200 years earlier, the 
Normans had advanced as far along the Western coasts of 
Africa as Sierra Leone (8° 30' N. Lat.).' It might have 
been expected that a nebulous mass of such vast extent, 

* Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 121 and note, and 190 and note. 

* Prior to the expedition of Alvaro Becerra. The Por- 
tuguese advanced beyond the equator in 1471. See Hum- 
boldt's Exam£n critique de VHist, de la Geographie du 
Nouveau Continent, tom. i. pp. 290-292. In eastern Africa 
the Lagides had availed themselves, for purposes of commerce, 
of the passage along the Indian Ocean, and, favoured by the 
south-west monsoon (Hippalus), had passed from Ocelis in the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the Malabar emporium of Muziris 
and to Ceylon {Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 539, and note). Although 
the Magellanic Clouds must have been seen in all these 
voyages, we meet with no record of their appearance. 
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which was distinctly visible to the naked eye, would have 
attracted attention sooner.^ 

The first isolated nebula which was observed and recognized 
by the telescope as wholly starless and as an object of special 
nature was the nebula near v Andromedae, which, like that 
last mentioned, is also visible to the naked eye. Simon Marius 
(Mayer of Gunzenhausen, in Franconia), originally a musician, 
and subsequently Court mathematician of one of the Mar- 
graves of Colmbach, the same person who saw the satellites 
of Jupiter nine days earlier than Galileo/ has also the merit 



• Sir John Herschel, Observations at the Cape, § 132. 

' Op, cit, pp. 357, 509 (note 43). Galileo, who endea- 
voured to refer the difference in the days of discovery (29th 
of December, 1609, and 7th of January, 1610,) to a differ- 
ence in the calendar, maintained that he had seen the satel- 
lites of Jupiter one day earlier than Marius, and even allowed 
himself to be so far carried away by his indignation at " the 
falsehood of the heretical impostor of Gutzenhausen'* ("Jwyta 
del impostor e eretico Guntzenhusano") as to declare his belief 
" that very probably the heretic, Simon Marius, never observed 
the Medicean planets,'* (" che molto prohabilmente il eretico, 
Simon Mario, non ha osservato giammai i Pianeti Medicei.**) — 
See Opere di Galileo Galilei, PadoTa, 1744, tom. ii. pp. 235- 
237; and Nelli, Vita e Commercio letterario di Galilei, 1793, 
vol. i. pp. 240-246. The "heretic" had nevertheless 
expressed himself very pacifically and modestly in reference 
to the extent of merit due to his discovery. "I simply 
a&*m," says Simon Marius, in the preface to the Mundus 
Jovialis, '^hsec sidera (Brandenburgica) a nullo mortalium 
mihi ulla ratione commonstrata, sed propria indagine sub 
ipsissimum fere tempus, vel aliquanto citius quo GalilsBus in 
Italia ea primum vidit, a me in Germania adinventa et obser- 
vata fuisse. Merito igitur Galilseo tribuitur et mane laus 
primtB inventionis horum siderum apud Italos. An autem 
mter meos Germanos quispiam ante me ea invenerit et viderit, 
hactenus intelligere non potui." ^' I simply affirm that I was 
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of having given the first, and indeed a very accurate descrip- 
tion of a nebula. In the preface to his Mundus Jotialisf he 
relates, that ''on the 15th of December, 1612, he observed a 
fixed object differing in appearance from any he had ever seen. 
It was situated near the 3rd and northern star of Andromeda's 
girdle ; seen with the naked eye, it appeared to him to be a 
a mere cloud, and by the aid of the telescope he could not 
discover any signs of a stellar nature, a circumstance which 
distinguished it from the nebulous stars in Cancer, and from 
other nebulous clusters. . All that could be recognized was a 
whitish glimmering appearance, brighter in the centre, and 
fainter towards the margins. With a diameter of ^ of a 
degree, the whole resembled a light seen from a great dis- 
tance through half -transparent horn plates: {similis fere 
splendor apparet, si a hnginquo candela ardens per comu pel- 
lucidum de noctu cematur),'* Simon Marius hazards a con- 
jecture whether this singular star be not of recent formation, 
but will not give a decided opinion, although it strikes him as 
singular that Tycho Brahe, who had enumerated all the stars 
in the girdle of Andromeda, should have said nothing of this 
nehulosa. The Mundus Jovtalis, which first appeared in 1614, 
indicates, therefore, as I have already observed elsewhere," the 

led to the discovery of these stars not by any reasonings of 
others, but by the result of my own investigations, and that they 
were observed by me in Germany, about the very same time 
or a little sooner than Galileo first saw them in Italy. To 
Galileo, among the Italians, is therefore due the merit of 
having first discovered these stars. But whether, among my 
own countrymen in Germany, any person before me has dis- 
covered and seen them, I have not as yet been able to ascer- 
tain." 

^ Mundus Jovialis^ anno 1609, delectus ope perspicilU Bel* 
ffict, (NoribergaB, 1614.) 

I Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 702. 
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difference between a nebulous spot nnresolyable hj the teles* 
copic powers of that age, and a cluster of stars,* to which the 
mutual proximity of its numerous small stars^ not visible to 
the naked eye, imparts a nebulous lustre. Notwithstanding 
the great improvements made in optical instruments, the 
nebula in Andromeda was considered for nearly two centuries 
and a half — as at its discovery — to be wholly devoid of stars, 
until two years since, the transatlantic observer, George Bond, 
of Cambridge in Massachusetts, discovered 1,500 small stars 
within the limits of the nebula. I have not hesitated to 
class it amongst the stellar clusters, although the nucleus has 
not hitherto been resolved.*® 

It is probably only to be ascribed to some singular accident 
that Galileo, who, when the Sidereus Nuntius appeared in 1610, 
had already made frequent observations of the constellation of 
Orion, should have subsequently mentioned, in his Sctggiatore^ 
no other nebula in the firmament but those which his own weak 
optical instruments had resolved into stellar clusters, although 
he might long before have learnt, through the Mundus 
Jovialis of the discovery of the starless nebula in Andro- 
meda. When he speaks of the nebulose del Ortone e del 
Fresepe, he imderstands by the expression merely ** aggre- 
gations (coacervaztont) of innumerable small stars."** He 
successively delineates under the deceptive designations of 
nehulo8<B capitis, cingtdi, et ensis Orionis, clusters of stars, 
in which he exults in having discovered 400 hitherto unob- 
served stars in a space of 1 or 2 degrees. He never makes 
any reference to unresolved nebulous matter. Yet how could 

* (j^m., Stemhaufen; -FrencA, amas d'6toiles. 

*° Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 192. 

** " Galilei notd che le Nebulose di Ortone nulP altro erano 
che mucchi e coacervazioni d* innumerabili iStelle.'* — Nelli, 
Vita di GalOei, vol. i. p. 208. 
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the great nebulous spot in the sword of Orion have failed toriret 
his attention? But although this great observer probably 
never saw the irregular nebula in Orion, or the roundish disc of 
a so-called irresolvable nebula, still his general views ^' on the 
intrinsic natui*e of nebulous spots were very similar to those 



" "In primo integram Orionis Constellationem pingere 
decreveram ; vero, ab ingenti stellarum copia, temporis vero 
inopia obrutus, aggressionem banc in aliam occasionem dis- 
tuli. Cum non tantum in Galaxia lacteus ille candor veluti 
albicantis nubis spectetur, sed complures consimilis colons 
areolts sparsim per <Bthera suhfulgeanty si in illarum quamlibet 
specillum convertas^ stellarum constipatarum coetum offendes. 
Amplius (quod magis mirabile) stellee, ab astronomis singulis 
in banc usque diem nehulosae appellatsB, stellarum mirum in 
modum consitarum greges sunt: ex quarum radiorum com- 
mixtione, dum unaquaque ob exilitatem, seu maximam a nobis 
remotionem, oculorum aciem fugit, candor ille consurgit, qui 
densior pars cceli, stellarum aut solis radios retorquere valens, 
hucusque creditus est" — Opere di Galileo Galilei^ Padova, 
1744, tom. ii. pp. 14, 15. "At first I had resolved to describe 
the whole constellation of Orion ; but the multitude of the 
stars and the want of leisure compelled me to postpone the 
undertaking till another occasion. Since not only in the 
Milky Way may be observed that brilliancy as of a whitish 
cloud, but several areoles of a similar colour are scattered 
through the firmament ; if you direct the glass to any one of 
them you will meet with a host of clustered stars. Moreover, 
the stars (still stranger to say) which, by every astronomer, 
are to this day called nebulous, are clusters of stars lying close 
together in a wonderful manner, from the combination of 
whose rays (while they cannot be separately distinguished by 
the eye on accoimt of their minuteness, or their very great 
distance from us) aiises that whiteness, which, from its capa- 
city of reflecting the rays of the stars or of the sun, has been 
hitherto supposed to belong to a denser part of the atmo- 
sphere." Sidereus Nuntius, pp. 13, 15 (nos. 19-21), and 35 
(no. 56). 
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to which the greater number of our astronomers of the present 
day incline. Like Galileo, Hevel of Dantzig, who, although 
a distinguished observer, was not much inclined to rely upon 
telescopic observation for aid in cataloguing the stars," made 
no mention in his writings of the great nebula in Orion. His 
star catalogue, moreover, did not contain upwards of 16 
nebulous spots, of which the positions were accurately 
determined. 

At length, in the year 1656, Huygens discovered" the 
nebula in the sword of Orion, which is so important from its 
extent and form, and has become so famous from the number 
and celebrity of its subsequent investigators. Huygens was 
the means of inducing Picard (in 1676) to devote himself 
diligently to the investigation of this nebulous body. Ed- 
mund Halley, during his sojourn in St. Helena in 1677, was 
the first to determine any of the nebulous spots belonging to 
portions of the southern heavens not visible in Europe^ 
although his observations embraced only a very small number. 
The lively interest taken by the great Cassini (Jean Dominique) 
in all branches of contemplative astronomy, led him, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, to a more careful explo- 
ration of the nebulae in Andromeda and Orion. He thought 
he could detect alterations in the latter since Huygens' ob- 
servations, and that he ^' had recognized stars in the former 



^ Compare Cosmos, vol. iii, p. 51. I also remember a 
vignette at the close of the introduction to Hevel' s Firma^ 
mentum Sobesctanum, 1687, in which three genii are repre- 
sented, two of whom are making observations with Hevel's 
sextants. The third genius is carrying a telescope which 
he appears to be offering, while those observing, exclaim, 
PrtBstat nudo ocuh! 

" Huygens, Systema Saturnium, in his Opera varia^ Lugd. 
Bat. 1724, torn. ii. pp. 523 and 593. 
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which could not be seen with telescopes of low powers." 
There are reasons for regarding the assertion of an alteration 
of figure as a delusion ; not entirely so the existence of stars 
in the nebula in Andromeda since the remarkable observations 
of George Bond. Cassini, moreover, conjectured, on theoreti- 
cal grounds, the possibility of such a resolution of the nebula; 
since, in direct opposition to Halley and Derham, he consi- 
dered all nebulous spots to be very remote stellar swarms.** 
The faint mild effulgence in Andromeda was indeed according 
to his opinion analogous to the zodiacal light, which he also 
conjectured to be composed of a crowd of densely thronged 
small planetary bodies.*' Lacaille's residence in the southern 
hemisphere (at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the Isle of 
France and Bourbon, between 1750-1752), so considerably 
increased the number of known nebulous spots, that Struve 
has justly remarked, that from the observations of this tra- 
veller more was known at that time of the nebulous bodies 
of the southern hemisphere, than of those which were visi- 
ble in Europe. Lacaille, moreover, successfully attempted to 
divide nebulsB into classes according to their apparent con- 



" "2)a7W les deux nehuleuses d'Andromede et d' Orion, 
j'ai vu des etoiles qu'on n'apergoit pas avec des lunettes 
communes. Nous ne savons pas si Ton ne pourrait pas avoir 
. des lunettes assez grandes pour que toute la nebulosite put se 
resoudre en de plus petites etoiles, comme il arrive a celle du 
Cancer et du Sagittaire." " I have seen stars in the nebulsB 
of Andromeda and Orion," says Dominique Cassini, "which 
cannot be recognized by ordinary instruments. We are igno- 
rant whether telescopes may not be constructed of sufficient 
power to resolve the whole nebula into smaller stars, as has 
been done in the case of the nebula) in Cancer and Sagitta- 
rius." — Delambre, Hist de VAstr, moderne^ torn. ii. pp. 700 
and 744. 

" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 130, note. 
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figuration; he also vras the first to undertake, though with 
little result, the difficult task of analysing the heterc^neous 
contents of the Magellanic Clouds {nttbectda mafor et minor). 
If vre subtract the 14 nebulae, which, even with instruments 
of low powers, were perfectly resolved into true clusters of 
stars, from the other 42 isolated nebulous spots which La- 
caille observed in the southern heavens, there remain only 28, 
whilst Sir John Herschel, by the aid of more powerful instru- 
ments, as well as greater skill and superior powers of obser- 
vation, succeeded in discovering under the same zone, and 
also independently of clusters, as many as 1,500 nebulous 
spots. 

Devoid of personal knowledge or experience of the subject, 
and originally ignorant of each other's attempts, although 
both had very similar aims in view," Lambert (from 1749) 
and Kant (from 1755) speculated with admirable sagacity 
on nebulous spots, detached galaxies and sporadic nebu- 
lous and stellar islands scattered singly through the realms 
of space. Both inclined to the nebular hypothesis, and to 
the idea of a perpetual development in the regions of space, 
and even of a star-formation from cosmical vapour. The 
great traveller, Le Gentil (1760-1769), long before his 
voyages, and his unsuccessful observations of the transit of 
Venus, had imparted animation to the study of nebulae by his 



" On the community and difference of ideas between Kant 
and Lambert, as well as in reference to the period of their 
publications, see Struve, Etudes d*Astr, siellaire^ pp. 11, 13, 
21, notes 7, 15, and 33. Koxif s Allgemeine Natur-Geschtchte 
und Theorie des Himmels appeared anonymously, and was 
dedicated to Frederick the Great, 1755. Lambert's Photo- 
metrta, as already remarked, appeared in 1760; and his 
Sammlung kosmologischer Briefe uher die Einrichtung dea 
Weltbaues, in 1761, 
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observations on the constellations of Andromeda, Sagittarius, 
and Orion. He made use of an object-glass of Campani's, 
37 feet in focal length, which was in the possession of the 
Paris Observatory. In entire opposition to the views of 
Halley, Lacaille, Kant, and Lambert, the intellectual John 
Michell declared (as Galileo and Dominique Oassini had done) 
that all nebulsB were stellar clusters, aggregations of very mi- 
nute or very remote telescopic stars, whose existence would 
undoubtedly be some day revealed by means of more perfect 
optical instruments." Compared with the slow progress we 
have hitherto depicted, the knowledge of nebulous spots 
received a rich accession of facts by the persevering industry 
of Messier. His catalogue of 1771 contains, after deducting 
the older nebul® discovered by Lacaille and Mechain, 66 
which had not been previously observed. He had the merit 
of doubling the number of the nebulous spots hitherto eniune- 
rated in both hemispheres, although his labours were carried 
on in the ill-supplied Observatoire de la Marine (Hotel de 
Clugny)" 

To these feeble beginnings succeeded the brilliant epochs of 
the discoveries of William Herschel and his son. The former 
began as early as 1779 a regular exploration of the numerous 
nebulous masses with which the heavens are studded. These 
observations were made with a seven-feet reflector. His 
colossal forty-feet telescope was completed in 1787; and in 

" "Those nebulae," says John Michell in 1767, {Philos. 
Transact, vol. Ivii. for 1767, p. 251,) "in which we can 
discover either none, or only a few stars, even with the assist- 
ance of the best telescopes, are probably systems that are 
still more distant than the rest.'' 

*• Messier, in the Mim. de VAcademie des Sciences^ 1771, 
p. 435, and in the Connaissance des Temps pour 1783 et 1784. 
The whole catalogue contains 103 objects. 
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the three catalogues** which he published in 1786, 1789, and 
1802, he indicated the positions of 2,500 nebulee and clusters 
of stars. Until 1785, or almost as late as 1791, this great 
observer appears to have been more disposed, like Michell, 
Cassini, and the present Lord Rosse, to regard the nebulous 
spots which he was imable to resolve, as very remote clusters 
of stars; but a prolonged consideration of the subject between 
1799 and 1802, led him to adopt the nebular theory, as Halley 
and Lacaille had done, and even, with Tycho Brahe and 
Kepler, the theory of a star-formation through the gradual 
condensation of cosmical vapour. The two hypotheses, how- 
ever, are not necessarily connected.'* The nebulous and 
stellar clusters observed by Sir William Herschel, were sub- 
jected by his son to a renewed investigation from 1825 to 1833; 
he also enriched the older catalogues with 500 new objects, 
and published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, 
(pp. 365-481,) a complete catalogue of 2,307 nebulae and 
clusters of stars. This great work contains all that had been 
discovered in the heavens of Central Europe ; and in the five 
succeeding years (from 1834-1838) we find Sir John Herschel 
engaged at the Cape of Good Hope in exploring the whole of 
the visible firmament with a colossal twenty-feet reflector, and 
adding 1,708 determinations of position to his previous cata- 
logue of 2,307 nebuleB and clusters of stars !* Only one- 

** Philos, Transact, vols. Ixxvi. Ixxix. and xcii. 

" " The nebular hypothesis, as it has been termed, and the 
theory of sidereal aggregation, stand in fact quite independent 
of each other." — Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, 
§ 872, p. 599. 

** The numbers which I here give include the objects 
enumerated from Nos. 1 to 2,307 in the European, Northern 
Catalogue of 1833, and those from Nos. 2,308 to 4,015 in the 
African, Southern Catalogue. — Observations at the Cape 
pp. 51-128. 
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third of the southern nebulae and clusters of stars in Dunlop's 
catalogue (containing 629 nebulous bodies, observed from 
1825-1827, at Paramatta, with a nine-feet reflector^ having a 
nine-inch speculum^,) were inserted in Sir John HerscheFs 
work. 

A third great epoch in our knowledge of these mysterious 
cosmical bodies commenced with the construction of the mar- 
vellous fifty-three feet telescope** of the Earl of Rosse, at 
Parsonstown. All that had ever been advanced on either 
side of the question, during the long fluctuation of opinions 
in the different stages of the development of cosmical con- 
templation, was now made the subject of keen discussion in 
the contest regarding the nebular hypothesis and its asserted 
untenability. It appears from all the notices I have been 
able to collect from the works of distinguished astronomers 
long accustomed to the observation of nebulous spots, that 
out of a large number of nebulsD indiscriminately taken from 
among all the classes contained in the catalogue of 1883, 
and regarded as irresolvable, almost all (Dr. Robinson, the 
Director of the Armagh Observatory, enumerates more than 
40 such,) have been perfectly resolved.* Sir John Herschel 



^ James Dunlop, in the Philos, Transact, for 1828, pp. 
113-151. 

^ Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 85 and note. 

^ See An Account of the Earl of Rosses great Telescope, 
pp. 14-17, which gives a list of the nebulBe resolved by 
Dr. Robinson and Sir James South in March, 1845. 
"Dr. Robinson could not leave this part of his subject 
without calling attention to the fact, that no real nebula 
seemed to exist among so many of these objects chosen 
without any bias: all appeared to be clusters of stars, and 
every additional one which shall be resolved will be an 
additional argument against the existence of any such." — 
Schumacher^ Astr. Nachr. no. 536. In the Notice 
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maintains the same view, as well in his opening address 
before the British Association at Cambridge in 1845, as in 
the Outlines of Astronomy ^ 1849, where he expresses him- 
self as follows: — ''The magnificent reflecting telescope con- 
structed by Lord Rosse, six feet in aperture, has resolved or 
rendered resolvable multitudes of nebulae which had resisted 
all inferior powers. . . . Although, therefore, nebulae do exist 
which, even iu this powerful telescope^ appear as nebulae, 
without any sign of resolution, it may very reasonably be 
doubted whether there be really any essential physical dis- 
tinction between nebulae and clusters of stars." ^ 



sur Us grands Telescopes de Lord Oxmantown, aujourd'hut 
Earl of Rosse (Bibltothique universelle de Genhe^ tom. Ivii. 
1845, pp. 342-357), we find the following passage: *^Sir 
James South rappelle que jamais il n'a yu de representations 
sideriales aussi magnifiques que celles que lui ofOrait Tinstru- 
ment de Parsonstown; qu*une bonne partie des nebuleuses 
se presentaient comme des amas ou groupes d'etoiles, tandis 
que quelques autres, i ses yeux du moins, n'offiraient aucuine 
apparence de resolution en etoiles.'' ''Sir James South 
remarks that he never beheld more magnificent representa- 
tions of the stars than those he saw in the Parsonstown 
telescope, and that a great number of nebulae appeared like 
clusters or groups of stars, whilst others, at least to his 
sight, presented no appearance of resolution.'' 

•* See Outlines, pp. 597, 598 ; also the Report of the 
Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association held at Cambridge 
in June, 1845, p. xxxvi. : — '* By far the major part,** says 
Sir John Herschel, " probably, at least, nine-tenths, of the 
nebulous contents of the heavens consist of nebulae of spherical 
or elliptical forms, presenting every variety of elongation and 
central condensation. Of these a great number have been 
resolved into distant stars (by the reflector of the Earl of 
Rosse) and a vast multitude more have been found to present 
that mottled appearance which renders it almost a matter of 
certainty that an increase of optical power would show them 
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The constructor of the powerful optical apparatus at 
Parsonstown, who always discriminates between the result of 
actual observation and the promises of a knowledge to which 
we hope to attain, expresses himself with much caution 
regarding the nebula in Orion, in a letter to Professor 
Nichol of Glasgow,*' dated Parsonstown, 19th March, 1846: 
— "In accordance with my promise of communicating to 
you the result of our examination of Orion, I think I may 
safely say, that there can be little, if any, doubt of the resolv- 
ability of the nebula. Since you left us, there was not a 
single night when, in absence of the moon, the air was fine 
enough to admit of our using more than half the magnifying 
power the speculum bears; still we could plainly see that 
all about the trapezium is a mass of stars, the rest of the 
nebulsB also abounding with stars, and exhibiting the charac- 
teristics of resolvability strongly marked." At a subsequent 
period (1848) Lord Rosse had not announced that his expec- 
tations had as yet been fulfilled, although he cherished the 
hope of being able to resolve the remaining portion of the 
nebula into stars. 

to be similarly composed. A not unnatural or unfair induc- 
tion would, therefore, seem to be, that those which resist such 
resolution do so only in consequence of the smallness and 
closeness of the stars of which they consist ; that, in short, 
they are only optically and not physically nebulous. Although 
nebulsB do exist which, even in this powerful telescope (of 
Lord Rosse) appear as nebuleB, without any sign of reso- 
lution, it may very reasonably be doubted whether there be 
really any essential physical distinction between nebulae and 
clusters of stars." 

" Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow, pub- 
lished the letter above referred to in his Thoughts of some 
Important Points relating to the System of the World, 1846, 
p. 55. 
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When we separate the results of actual observation from 
those of mere inductive conclusions, in this much disputed 
question of the existence or non-existence of a self-luminous, 
vaporous matter in the universe, we find that although the 
increasing improvements in telescopic vision may, indeed, 
considerably diminish the number of nebulae, they cannot by 
any means wholly exhaust them. By the application of in- 
creasing powers, each new instrument may resolve what the 
preceding ones had left imresolved, but it must at the same 
time, in consequence of its greater powers of penetrating 
space, replace (at least partially) the resolved nebuleB by 
others not previously reached.* A resolution of the older, 
and the discovery of new nebulae, would therefore follow one 
another in endless succession, as the fruit of increased optical 
power. For if we suppose a different result, we must either, 
according to my view, assume the occupied regions of space 
to be limited, or that the world-islands, to one of which our 
system belongs, are so remote from each other that no tele- 
scopic instrument can ever be invented of sufficient power 
to penetrate to the confines of any other of these worlds, 
and that our last or extremest nebulae may resolve themselves 
into clusters of stars, which, like the stars in the Milky Way, 
" are projected on a black ground entirely free from vapour."** 
But can we bfelieve in the probability of a condition of the 
universe, and of a degree of perfection in optical instruments, 
in which the entire firmament will no longer exhibit any 
unresolved nebulous spots ? 

The hypothetical assimiption of a self-luminous fluid, ap- 
pearing, when sharply-defined, in roimd or oval nebulous spots, 
must not be confounded with the equally hypothetical assump- 

^ Compare Edinburgh Review^ vol. Ixxxvii. 1848, p. 186. 
*' Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 195, and note. 

VOL. IV. c 
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tion of a non-laminous etiber pervading the uniTerse, and ge- 
nerating by its undulatory motion, the phenomena of light, 
radiant heat, and electro-magnetism.^ The emanations from 
cometary nuclei, which in the form of tails frequently extend 
over enormous tracts of space, disperse the substance of which 
they are composed — and with which we are unacquainted, — 
among the planetary orbits of our solar system, which they 
intersect. But when separated from the controlling nucleus, 
this substance ceases to be perceptibly luminous. Newton 
even considered it possible iheitvapores ex sole et stellisjixis et 
caudis cometarumf '' vapours from the sim, the stars, and the 
tails of comets,'* might blend with our terrestrial atmosphere.*^ 
No telescope has as yet indicated any sidereal character in 
the vaporous, rotating, and flattened ring of the zodiacal light. 
Whether the particles of which this ring consists, and which 
according to some are conceived to rotate upon themselves 
in obedience to dynamic conditions, and according to others 
merely to revolve round the Sun, are illumined or self-lumi- 
nous, like many kinds of terrestrial vapours,^ is a question 
as yet undecided. Dominique Cassini believed them to be 
small planetary bodies.** It seems as if it were a requirement 
of the human intellect to seek in all fluid bodies for discrete, 
molecular particles,*^ similar to the full or hollow vesicles of 
which clouds are formed ; while the gradations in the decrease 
of density in our planetary system, from Mercury to Saturn and 
Neptune (from 1*12 to 0*14 ; the Earth being =1), leads the 
mind to the consideration of comets, through the external 



** Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 40. 

** Newton, Philos. Nat. Principia Mathematical 1760, 
tom. iiL p. 671. 

** Cosmos, vol. i. p. 131. » lb. p. 130. 

** Observations at the Cape, § 109-111. 
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layers of whose nuclei even a faint star continues visible, and 
finally to that of discrete particles, so deficient in density 
that their solidity, either within large or small dimensions, 
can scarcely be characterized, except by the limits which 
boimd them. It was by such considerations as to the constitu- 
tion of the apparently vaporous zodiacal light that Cassini, 
long before the discovery of the so-called smaller planets be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, and prior to all conjectures regard- 
ing meteor-asteroids, was led to the idea that there exist 
cosmical bodies of all dimensions and all degrees of density. 
We here almost involuntarily touch upon the old metaphy- 
sical controversy regarding matter of primitive fluidity and 
that composed of discrete molecular particles^ and therefore 
more amenable to mathematical treatment. From hence we 
turn the more readily to our former consideration of the 
purely objective part of the phenomenon. 

In the 3,926 (2,451+1,475) positions which belong— 
a. to the portion of the firmament visible at Slough, and 
which we shall here for the sake of brevity term the northern 
heavens, according to the three catalogues of Sir William 
Herschel from 1786 to 1802, and the above-named great 
exploration of the heavens published by his son in the Philos,_ 
Transact, of 1833 ; and h. to the portion of the southern 
heavens visible at the Cape of Good Hope, according to Sir 
John Herschel's African Catalogues, — ^nebulee and clusters of 
stars are set down indiscriminately together. I have, how- 
ever, deemed it best, notwithstanding the natural affinity of 
these objects, to enumerate them separately, in order to indi- 
cate a definite epoch in the history of their discovery. I find 
that the Northern Catalogue^ contains 2,299 nebulae and 



* The data on which these numbers are based require some 
explanation. The three catalogues of the elder Herschel 

c 2 
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152 clusters of stars; the Southern or Cape Catalogue, 1,239 
nebuleB and 236 clusters of stars. We have, therefore, 3,538 
for the number of the nebulae throughout the firmament 
which were given in these catalogues, as not yet resolved 



contain 2,500 objects, viz. 2,303 nebulae and 197 clusters of 
stars. (Madler, Astr, p. 448,) These numbers were altered in 
the subsequent and far more exact exploration made by Sir John 
Herschel (Observations of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars made 
at Slough with a twenty-feet reflector, between the years 
1825 and 1833, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London for the year 1833, pp. 365-481). About 
1,800 objects were identical with those of the three earlier 
catalogues : but 300 or 400 were temporarily excluded, and 
more than 500 newly discovered were determined according 
to Kight Ascension and Declination. (Struve, Astr. Stellaire, 
p. 48.) The Northern Catalogue contains 152 clusters of stars, 
consequently 2,307—152=2,155 nebulae ; but in reference to 
the Southern Catalogue (^Observations at the Cape^ p. 3, 
§ 6, 7,) we have to subtract from the 4,015 — 2,307 
= 1,708 objects, among which there are 236 clusters of stars 
(see Op. ciL p. 3, § 6, 7, p. 128), 233, viz. 89-f- 135 + 9, 
as belonging to the Northern Catalogue, and observed by Sir 
William and Sir John Herschel at Slough, and by Messier in 
Paris. There remain, therefore, for the Cape observations, 
1,708—233=1,475 nebulae and clusters of stars, or 1,239 
nebulae alone. We have, however, to add 135 + 9=144 to 
the 2,307 objects of the Northern Slough Catalogue, which 
increase its numbers to 2,451 objects, in which, after sub- 
tracting 152 clusters, there remain 2,299 nebulae, a number 
which is not, however, very strictly limited to the latitude of 
Slough. When numerical relations are to be given in the 
topography of the firmament of both hemispheres, the author 
feels that although such data are from their nature variable, 
owing to the differences in the epochs and the advances of 
observation, he is bound to have regard to their accuracy. 
In a sketch of the Cosmos, it must be endeavoured to delineate 
the condition of science appertaining to a definite epoch. 
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into clusters. This number may, perhaps, be increased to 
4,000, if we take into accoimt 300 or 400 seen by Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel,^ but not again determined, and the 629 
observed by Dunlop at Paramatta, with a nine-inch Newto- 
nian reflector, of which Sir John Herschel included only 206 
in his catalogue.^ Similar results have recently been pub- 
lished by Bond and Madler. The number of nebuke, com- 
pared with that of double stars appears, therefore, according 
to the present condition of science, to be in the ratio of 
2:3; although it must not be forgotten that under the 
designation of double-stars are included those which are 
merely opHcaUy double, and that hitherto alterations of posi- 
tion have only been observed in a ninth, or perhaps but an 
eighth portion of the whole number.^ 

The above numbers — 2,299 nebulsB, with 152 clusters of 
stars, in the Northern, and only 1,239 nebulae, with 236 
clusters of stars, in the Southern Catalogue, — show that the 
southern hemisphere, with a smaller number of nebulae, 
possesses a preponderance of clusters of stars. If we assume 
that all nebulae are from their probable constitution resolvable, 
as merely more remote clusters of stars, or stellar groups, 
composed of smaller and less thronged, self-luminous celestial 
bodies, this apparent contrast (whose importance has been 
the more noticed by Sir John Herschel ** in consequence of 



^ Sir John Herschel says, in his Observations at the Cape, 
p. 134, *' There are between 300 and 400 nebulae of Sir 
William Herschers Catalogue still unobserved by, me ; for 
the most part very faint objects." 

^ Op, cit. § 7. Compare Dunlop's Cat, of NehuUs and 
Clusters of the Southern Heniispherey in the Fhilos, Transact. 
for 1828, pp. 114-146. 

•• Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 272. 

" Observations at the Cape, § 105-107. 
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his having employed' reflectors of equal powers in both 
hemispheres)^ indicates, at least, a striking difference in the 
nature and cosmical position of nebulae, that is to say, in 
reference to the directions in which they present themselves 
to the observation of the inhabitants of the earth in the 
northern or southern firmament. 

We owe to the same great observer our first accurate 
knowledge .of, and cosmical survey of the distribution of 
nebulsB and groups of stars throughout the entire heavens. 
With a view of investigating their position, relative local 
accumulation, and the probability or improbability of their 
being arranged in accordance with certain characteristic 
features, he classified between three and four thousand objects 
graphically, in divisions, each embracing a space measui'ing 3° 
Declination and 15m. Right Ascension. The greatest accu- 
midation of nebulous spots occurs in the northern hemisphere, 
where they are distributed through Leo Major and Leo Minor; 
the body, tail, and hind feet of the Great Bear; the nose of 
Camelopardalus ; the tail of the Dragon; Canes Venatici; 
Coma Berenices (where the north pole of the galaxy is 
situated);*^ the right foot of Bootes; and more especially 
through the head, wings, and shoulder of Virgo. This zone, 
which has been termed the nebulous region of Virgo, con- 
tains, as already stated,*^ one-third of |dl the nebulous bodies 
in a space embracing the eighth part of the surface of the 
celestial hemisphere. It does not stretch far beyond the 

^ In the Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 194, lines 5 and 6 from the 
top, by an error of tte press the words south pole and north 
pole have been confounded, 

*^ " In this region of Virgo^ occupying about one-eighth of 
the whole surface of the sphere, one-third of the entire 
nebulous contents of the heavens axe congregated.'' — Outlines^ 
p. 596. 
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ecHptic, extending only from the southern wing of Virgo to the 
extremity of Hydra and to the head of the Centaur, without 
reaching its feet or the Southern Cross. A less dense accu- 
mulation of nebulsB in the northern hemisphere, which ex- 
tends further south than the former, has been named by Sir 
John Herschel the nebulous region of Pisces, It forms a zone, 
beginning with Andromeda, which it almost entirely incloses, 
stretching beyond the breast and wings of Pegasus, and the 
band uniting the Fishes, and extending towards the southern 
galactic pole and Fomalhaut. A striking contrast to these 
accumulations presents itself in the barren region lying near 
Perseus, Aries, Taurus, the head and chest of Orion, around 
Auriga, Hercules, Aquila, and the whole constellation of 
Lyra.^ If we divide all the ncbulsB and clusteins of stars 
contained in the Northern Catalogue (of Slough), and clas- 
sified according to Right Ascension (as given in Sir John 
HerscheVs Observations at the Cape,) into six groups of four 
hours each, we obtain the following result :— - 

B.A8C. Oh. .. 4h 311 

4 .. 8 179 

8 ..12 606 

12 ..16 850 

16 .. .20 121 

20 .. 239. 

By a more careful separation, according to Northeni and 
Southern Declination, we find that in the six hours Right 
Ascension from 9h. — 15h. there are accumulated 1,111 nebulae 



^ In reference to this barren region, see Observations at 
the Cape, § 101, p. 135. 
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and clusters of stars in the northern hemisphere alone. 



viz.:** 






From 9h. . . lOh. * . . < 


t • < 


.. 90 


10 .. 11 .. , 


) • 1 


.. 150 


11 .. 12 .• , 




.. 251 


12 .. 13 .. , 


» • 4 


.• 309 


13 .. 14 .. , 


t • < 


.. 181 


14 ., 15 .. . 


• • 1 


. . 130. 



The actual northern maximum lies, therefore, between 12h. 
and 13h., very near the north galactic pole. Beyond that 
point, between 15h. and 16h. towards Hercules, the diminution 
is so rapid that the number 130 is followed directly by 40. 

The southern hemisphere presents not only a smaller num- 
ber, but a far more regular distribution of nebulas. Regions 
destitute of nebulae here frequently alternate with sporadic 
nebulsB. An actual local accumulation, more dense indeed 
than the nebulous region of Virgo in the northern heavens, 
occurs only in the Great Magellanic Cloud, which alone 
contains as many as 300 nebulae. The immediate polar 
regions of both hemispheres are poor in nebulae, and to a 
distance of 15° the Southern Pole is still more so than the 
Northern, in the ratio of 4 to 7. The present North Pole 
exhibits a small nebula, only 5 minutes' distance from it, 
whilst a similar nebulous body, which Sir John Herschel has 
aptly named Nebula polarissima AustraliSf (No. 3176 of his 
Cape Catalogue, R. A. 9h. 2rm. 56s.; N. P. D. 179^^ 34' 14") 
is situated at a distance of 25 minutes from the South Pole. 



^ I have based these numerical data on a computation of 
the numbers yielded by the projection of the northern 
heavens as given in Observations at the Cape^ pi, xi. 
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This paucity of stars in the south polar region, and the 
absence of any pole-star visible to the naked eye, were made 
the subject of bitter lamentation by Amerigo Vespucci and 
Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, when, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, they penetrated fer beyond the equator to Cape San 
Augustin, and when the former even expressed the erroneous 
opinion that the fine passage of Dante, *'7o mi volsi a man 
destra, e post mente . . ." and the four stars described as 
" non viste maifuorcK alia prima gente^^ referred to antarctic 
polar stars.** 

** Humboldt, Examen critique de VHist, de la Giographie^ 
tom. iv. p. 319. The Venetian Cadamosto (more properly 
called Alvise da Ca da Mosto) first turned his attention to 
the discovery of the position of a south-polar star, when in 
company with Antoniotto Usodimare at the mouth of the 
Senegal, in 1454, in the course of one of the many voyages in 
which the Portuguese engaged, under the auspices of the 
Infante Don Henrique, for the purpose of advancing along 
the western shores of Africa, beyond the equator. '• While 
I stUl see the north polar star," he writes, being then in 
about 13° north latitude, ^' I cannot see the south polar star 
itself, but the constellation which I perceive towards the 
south, is the Carro del ostro, (waggon of the south) ; (Alogsii 
Cadam, Navig,, cap. 43, p. 32; Hamusio, Delle Navigationi et 
Viaggi, vol. i. p. 107). Could he have traced the figure of a 
waggon among some of the larger stars of the constellation 
Argo ? The idea that both poles had a constellation of the 
" Wain" or waggon, appears to have been so universal in that 
age that there is a drawing of a constellation perfectly similar 
to Ursa Minor, supposed to have been seen by Cadamosto, 
both in the Itinerarium PortugaHense, 1508, fol. 23 by and 
in GryneBus, {Notms Orbis^ 1532, p. 58); whilst Ramusio 
(Navigationi, vol. i. p. 107), and the new Collecgdo de iVb- 
ticias para a Hist, e Geog, das Nagoes Ultramarinas (tom. ii. 
Lisboa, 1812, p. 57, cap. 39), in the place of the former, give 
an equally arbitrary drawing of the Southern Cross. (Hum- 
boldt) Examen crit. de VHist. de la Giogr, torn, v, p. 236.) 
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We have hitherto considered nebulsB in reference to their 
number and their distribution in what we call the firmament^ 
— ^an apparent distribution which must not, however, be 



Since, in the middle ages, and probably for the sake of re- 
placing the two Dancers, xo/^evrac, of Hyginus {Poet. Astron, 
iii. 1), t. €. the Ludentes of the Scholiast of Germanicus, 
or the Custodes of Vegetius in the Lesser Wain, the stars 
/8 and 7 of Ursa Minor had been denominated the Guards, 
le due guardie^ of the neighbouring north pole, on account 
of their rotation round that point, and as this designation, 
as well as the habit of determining polar altitudes by 
these Guards (Pedro de Medina, Arte de Navegar^ 1545, 
lib. V. caps. 4-7, pp. 183-195,) was familiar to the European 
pilots of all nations in the nortlidrn seas ; so erroneous conclu- 
sions led men to believe from analogy that they could recogr 
size in the southern horizon the polar star which had so long 
been sought for. It was not until Amerigo Vespucci's 
second voyage (from May, 1499, to September, 1500), when 
he and Vicente Yanez Pinzon (both voyages are perhaps one 
and the same) advanced as far in the southern hemisphere 
as Cape San Augustin, that they devoted themselves dili- 
gently, but to no purpose, to the search for a visible star in 
the immediate vicinity of the South Pole. (Bandini, Vita e 
Lettere di Amerigo Vespucci, 1745, p. 70; Anghiera, 
Oceaniea, 1510, dec. i. lib. ix. p. 96; Humboldt, Examen 
erit. torn. iv. pp. 205, 319, 325.) The South Pole was then 
situated within the constellation Octans, so that /3 of Hydrus, 
if we follow the reduction of Brisbane's Catalogue, had still 
a southern declination of fully 80° 5'. " While I was engaged 
in observing the wonders of the southern heavens, and in 
vainly seeking for a pole-star, I was reminded,'* says Vespucci, 
in his letter to Pietro Francesco de' Medici, " of an expression 
made use of by our Dante, when, in the first chapter of the 
Purgatorioj he depicts a presumed passage from one hemi- 
sphere to the other, and in describing the Antartic Pole, says, 
lo mi volsi a man destra . . . . • In my opinion the 
author intended in these verses to indicate the pole of the 
other firmament by his four stars {nan viste mai JtiorcK aUa 
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confounded with their actual distribution through the regions 
of space. We now, therefore, proceed to the consideration 
of the remarkable difPereuces presented by their individual 

prima gente). I am the more certain of this, because I 
actually saw four stars, which together formed a lozenge, and 
had a slight (?) movement.** Vespucci refers to the Southern 
Gross, la croce maravigliosa of Andrea Corsali (Letter from 
Cochin, dated January 6, 1515, in Ramusio, vqI. i. p. 177), 
whose name he did not then know ; but which, subsequently 
served to mark to all pilots the position of the South Pole 
(as p and 7 Urs. Min. indicated the North Pole. {Mem, de 
VAcad, des Sciences, 1666-1699, tom. vii. part 2. Paris, 1729, 

&58.) This constellation also served for determinations of 
titude. (Pedro de Medina, Arte de Navegar, 1545, lib. v. 
cap. xi. p. 204.) Compare my investigation of the celebrated 
passage of Dante in the Examen crit. de mist, de la Geogr, 
tom. iv. pp. 319-334. I there drew attention to the fact that 
a of the Southern Cross, which was carefully observed in 
modern times, by Dunlop (1826), and by Riimker (1836), 
at Paramatta, is one of those stars whose multiple nature was 
first recognized in 1681 and 1687 by the Jesuits Fontaney, 
Noel, and Eichaud. {Hist, de VAcad, dep. 1686-1699, tom. ii. 
, Par. 1733, p. 19; Mem. de VAcad. dep. 1666-1699, tom. vii. 
2, Par. 1729, p. 206; Lettres idifiantes, recueil vii. 1703, 
p. 79.) This early recognition of binary systems, long before 
that of f Ursee Maj. {Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 252), is the more 
remarkable, as Lacaille, seventy years later, did not describe 
a Crucis as a double star ; perhaps (as Riimker conjectures), 
because the main star and the companion were then not suffi- 
ciently distant from each other. (Compare Sir John Herschel, 
Observations at the Cape, § 183-185.) Kichaud also disco- 
vered the binary character of o Centauri, almost simultaneously 
with that of a Crucis, and fully nineteen years before the 
voyage of Feuillee, to whom Henderson erroneously attributed 
the discovery. Richaud remarks, " that at the time of the 
Comet of 1689, the two sU^s which form the double star 
a Crucis were at a considerable distance from each other; 
but that in a twelve -feet refractor, both parts of a Centauri 
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forms, which are either regular (globular, more or less 
elliptical, annular, planetary, or resembling the photosphere 
surrounding a star), or irregular and almost as difficult to 
classify as those of the aggregated aqueous vapour of our 
atmosphere^— the clouds. The elliptical (spheroidal) form** 
has been regarded as the normal type of nebulse; this form 
is most readily resolved into clusters of stars^ when it 
assumes a globular shape in the telescope; but when, on 
the other hand, with instruments of equal powers, it appears 
much flattened, elongated in one dimension, and discoidal, it 
is less easy of resolution.** Gradual transitions of form from 
the round to the elongated, elliptical, or awl-shaped form, are 
of frequent occurrence in the heavens. {Philos. Transact. 1833, 
p. 494, pi. ix. figs. 19-24.) The nebula is always condensed 
around one or more central points (nuclei). It is only among 
the class of roimd and oval nebula that we recognize 
double nebula, in which, as no relative motion is perceptible 
among the individual nebulous bodies, either in consequence 

of its absence or its extreme slowness, we are deficient in a 

. — - 

could be distinctly recognized, and appeared to be nearly in 
contact." 

*' Observations at the Cape, § 44, 104. 

*• Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 190 and note. As we have already 
remarked in reference to clusters of stars (Ibid., p. 193), 
Mr. Bond, of the United States, succeeded, by means of the 
great space-penetrating power of his refractor, in completely 
resolving the very elongated, elliptical nebula of Andromeda, 
which, according to Bouillaud, had been already described 
before the time of Simon Marius in 98«5 and 1428. It has a 
reddish light. Near this celebrated nebula lies the still unre- 
solved, but very similarly shaped nebula, discovered on the 
27th of August, 1783, by my honoured friend. Miss Caroline 
Herschel, who died at an advanced age, universally esteemed. 
{Philos, Transact. 1833, No. 61' of the Catalogue of NebulsD, 
fig. 62.) 
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criterion by whicli to prove the existence of a mutual relation 
between the two, as in distinguishing between physically, and 
merely optically double stars. Figures of double nebulae are 
given in the Philos, Transact, for the year 1833, figs. 68-71. 
Compare also Herschel, Outlines of Astr, § 878; Observ. at 
the Cape of Good Hope^ § 120. 

Annular nebulee are of th# rarest occurrence. According 
to Lord Rosse, we are acquainted with seven of these bodies 
in the northern hemisphere; the most celebrated of these is 
situated between /3 and 7 LyrsB (No. 57, Messier; No. 3023 
of Sir John Herschel's Catalogue), and was discovered in 
1779 by Darouier at Toulouse, when Bode's Comet passed 
near it. Its apparent size is nearly equal to that of Jupiter's 
disc, and its form is an ellipse, whose greater and lesser axes 
are. in the ratio of 5 to 4. The interior of the ring is not 
black, but somewhat illumined. Sir William Herschel disco- 
vered some stars in the ring, which has since been entirely 
resolved by Lord Rosse and Mr. Bond.** The splendid 
annular nebulaD of the southern hemisphere, numbered 3680 
and 3686, appear, on the contrary, perfectly black in the 
interior of the rings. The last-named of the two is not ellipti- 
.cal, but perfectly round;** all are probably annular clusters of 
stars. • The increasing power of optical instruments appears, 
moreover, generally to render the contour of both elliptical 
and annular nebulae less defined; thus, for instance, Lord 

*' ^^ Annular Nehulee :**^^Observations ai the Cape, p. 53; 
Outlines of Astr. p. 602. '* NSbuleuse perforce :'* — Arago, 
in the Annuaire pour 1842, p. 423; Bond, in Schum. Astron. 
Nachr. No. 611. 

*• Observations at the Cape, p. 114, pi. vi. figs. 3 and 4. 
Compare also No. 2072 in the Philos. Transact, for 1833, 
p. 466. See Nichol, Thottghts on the System of the Worlds 
p. 21, pi. iv. and p. 22, pi. i. fig. 5. 
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Rosse's colossal telegcope exhibits the annular nebula of Lyra 
in the form of a simple ellipse, with remarkable divergent, 
thread-Hke nebulous appendages. ^ The transformation effected 
in a nebulous spot — Lord Rosse's Crah nebula — which ap- 
pears in instruments of inferior power to be a simple elliptical 
body, is particularly striking. 

The so-called planetary nebulae, which were first observed 
by the elder Herschel, and which rank amongst the most 
remarkable phenomena of the heavens, although of less rare 
occurrence than annular nebulsB, do not number, according to 
Sir John Herschel, more than 25, of which nearly three- 
fourths lie within the southern hemisphere. These bodies 
present the most striking resemblance to planetary discs; the 
greater number are round, or somewhat oval, and either 
sharply defined or indistinct and vaporous at the margins. 
The discs of many of these nebulee present a very uniform 
light, whilst others appear mottled, or of a peculiar texture 
as if curdled. No trace of condensation round a central point 
has ever been observed. Lord Hosse has recognized five 
planetary nebulous spots to be annular nebulae, having one or 
two central stars. The largest of these planetary nebulae is 
situated in the Great Bear (near /3 Ursae Maj.) and was dis- 
covered by Mechain in 1781. The diameter of the disc*^ is 
2' 40". The planetary nebula in the Southern Cross (No. 
3365, Ohservations at the Oape^ p. 100), with a disc having a 
diameter scarcely equal to 12", exhibits the brightness of a 
star of the 6* 7th magnitude. Its light is indigo-blue, and the 

*• If we consider the planetary nebula in the Great Bear to 
be a sphere having an apparent diameteir of 2' 40", **and 
assume its distance to be equal to the known distance of 61 
Cygni, we shall obtain an actual diameter for the sphere, 
which is seven times greater than the orbit described by 
Neptune."— Ott^Zmc*, § 876. 
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same colour, which is very remarkable in nebula, is observed 
in three other objects of the same form, although in the 
latter the blue is less intense."^ The blue colour of some 
planetary nebulee does not militate against the possibility of 
their being composed of small stars ; for we find blue stars 
not only as the individual members of a pair of double-stars, 
but even stellar clusters composed entirely of blue stars, or of 
the latter interspersed with small red and yellow stars. ^ 

The question whether planetary nebula? are very remote 
nebulous stars, in which our telescopic vision is unable to 
recognize the difference between a luminous central star, and 
the vaporous envelope surrounding it, has already been consi- 
dered in the beginning of my Delineation of Nature,^ Would 
that Lord Rosse^s colossal telescope might finally be the means 
of elucidating the nature of these remarkable planetary va- 
porous discs! Although there is considerable difficulty in 
acquiring a clear conception of the complicated dynamic 

** Outlines^ p. 603 ; Observations at the Cape, § 47. 
There is an orange-red star of the eighth magnitude in the 
vicinity of No. 3365; but the planetary nebula retains its 
deep indigo-blue colour when the red star is not in the field 
of the telescope. The colour is, therefore, not the effect of 
contrast. 

* Cosmos^ vol. ill. pp. 184, 283, and note. The companion 
and the main-star are blue, or bluish, in more than 63 double 
stars. Indigo-blue stars are intermixed in the splendid, 
many-coloured clusters of stars, No. 3435 of the Cape Cata- 
logue (Dunlop's Catalogue^ No. 301). An entirely uniform 
blue cluster of stars is observed in the southern heavens. 
(No. 573 of Dunlop; No. 3770 of Sir John Herschel.) This 
cluster has a diameter of 3^^ with prolongations measuring 
8' in length; the stars are of the 14th and 16th magnitude. 
(^Observ<^tions at the Cape, p. 119.) 

® Cosmosy voL L p. 68 and note. Compare Outlines^ 
§877. 
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conditions under which, in a globular or spheroidally flattened 
stellar cluster, the .rotating crowded suns, whose specific 
density is greater towards the centre, constitute a system of 
equilibrium;" this difficulty increases still more in those 
circular, well-defined, planetary, nebulous discs which exhibit 
a perfectly uniform brightness, without any increase of in- 
tensity towards the centre. Such a condition seems to depend 
less upon sphericity of form (the state of aggregation of 
many thousand small stars,) than on the existence of a 
gaseous photosphere, which is supposed, as in our Sim, to 
be covered with a thin, untransparent, or very faintly illu- 
minated stratum of vapour. Does the light in the planetary 
.nebulous disc appear to be thus uniformly diffused, simply in 
consequence of the great distance, which causes the difference 
between the centre and the margins to disappear ? 

The fourth and last order of regular nebuloe comprises Sir 
William Herschers nebulous stars, i. e, true stars surrounded 
by a milky nebula, which is very probably connected with, 
and dependent upon, the central star. Very different opinions 
exist as to whether the nebula, which, according to Lord 
Rosse and Mr. Stoney, appears to be perfectly annular in 
some of these groups {Philos, Transact for 1850, pi. xxxviii. 
figs. 15 and 16), is self-luminous, forming a photosphere 
like our Sun, or whether) which, however, is less pro- 



^ On the development of the dynamic relations manifested 
in the partial attractions in the interior of a globular cluster 
of stars, which appears in a telescope of weak power, as a 
round nebula increasing in density towards the centre, see 
Sir John Herschel, in Outlines of Astronomy, § 866 and 
872; Observations at the Cape, § 44, 111 to 113; Philos, 
Transact, for 1833, p. 501 ; Address of the President in the 
Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association^ 
1845, p. xxxvii. 
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bable) it is simply illumined by the central Sun. It was 
the opinion of Derham, and to some extent also of Lacaille, 
who discovered many nebulous stars at the Cape of Good 
Hope, that the stars were situated far from the nebulsB on 
which they were projected. Mairan appears (1731) first to 
have expressed the view that nebulous stars are surrounded by 
an atmosphere of light appertaining to them.^ We even 
find that some of the larger stars (of the 7th magnitude,, 
for instance, as No. 675 of the Catalogue of 1833), have a 
photosphere, whose diameter measures from 2' to 3'!" 

The large nebulous masses of irregular configuration com- 
pose a class of nebulsB differing entirely from those we have 
described as regular^ and which are, at all events, faintly 
defined. They are characterized by the most variously xm- 
symmetrical forms, having indefinite and confused outlines. 
These bodies, which constitute mysterious phenomena sui 
generis^ have mainly given occasion to the opinions advanced 
in reference to the existence of cosmical clouds and self' 
luminous nebula, supposed to be distributed through the 
regions of space, and to resemble the substratum of the 
zodiacal light. These irregular nebulae, which cover a por- 
tion of the firmament several square degrees in extent^ 
present a striking contrast with the smallest of all the 
regular isolated and oval nebulous discs, which is equal 
in luminous intensity to a telescopic star of the 14th 
magnitude, and is situated between the constellatibns Ara 



** Mairan, Traite de VAurore horeale, p. 263; Arago, in 
the Annuairepour 1842, pp. 403-413. 

" In other instances these nebulous stars are only of the 
eighth to the ninth magnitude; as Nos. 311 and 450 of the 
Catalogue of 1833, fig. 31, having photospheres of 1' 30", 
{Outlines, § 879.) 

yoL. IV. D 
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and Apus, in the southern* hemisphere."* No two of the 
unsymmetrical, diffused nebulous masses resemble one an- 
other;*" but, adds Sir John Herschel, from the experience of 
many years' observation, one thing observed in reference to 
them^ and which gives them a pecidiar. character, is, that 
all are situated within or very near to the margins of the 
Milky Way, and may be regarded as off-shoots from it. On 
the contrary, the regularly shaped and well-defined small 
nebulous spots are partly scattered over the whole heavens, 
and partly compressed together in special regions, far from 
the Milky Way, as, for instance, in the northern hemisphere, 
in the regions of Virgo and Pisces. Although the large 
irregular nebulous mass in the sword of Orion is certainly 
situated at a considerable distance from the visible margin 
of the Galaxy (fiiUy 15°), still even it may perhaps belong 
to that prolongation of its branch which appears to lose itself 
from a and e Persei towards Aldebaran and the Hyades, and 
to which we have already referred at p. 199. The brilliant 
stars which gave early celebrity to the constellation of Orion, 



" Observations at the Cape^ p. 117, no. 3727, pi. vi. ^^, 16. 

*■' "We meet with remarkable forms of irregular nebulae, as, 
for instance, the omega-shaped ( Observations at the Cape^ pi. ii. 
^^, 1, No. 2008), which has been investigated and described 
by Lamont, and by a meritorious North American astronomery 
Mr. Mason, whose early loss is much to be lamented {Mem. 
of the Amer, Phihs. Society^ vol. vii. p. 1.17); a nebula having 
from 6 to 8 nuclei {Observations at the Cape^ p. 19, pi. iii. 
fig, 4); the cometary tuft-like form in which the nebulous 
rays seem occasionally to expand, as from a star of the ninth 
magnitude (pi. vi. fi^, 18, Nos. 2534 and 3688); a silhouette 
profile, or bust-like outline (pi. iv. fig. 4, No. 3075); a 
fissure-like opening, inclosing a filiform nebula. (No. 3501, 
pi. iv. fig. 2; Outlines J § 883; Observations at the Cape^ 
% 121.) 
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are, moreover, reckoned to belong to that zone of very large, 
and probably less remote stars, whose prolonged direction 
indicates the vast circle of the Southern Galaxy, passing 
through e Orionis and a Crucis."* 

The opinion which at one time prevailed so extensively* 
of the existence of a galaxy of nehuhs intersecting the stellar 
Milky Way almost at right angles, has not been confirmed by 
more recent and accurate observations in reference to the 
distribution of symmetrical nebulae in the firmament.** There 
certainly are, as has already been observed, very great accu- 
mulations at the northern pole of the Galaxy, while a very 
considerable abundance of nebulous matter is also observed 
at the south galactic pole near Pisces; but in consequence of 
the many interruptions which break the zone, we are unable 
to indicate any large circle connecting these poles together, 
and formed by a continued line of nebulaB. William Her- 
schel, in advancing this view in 1784, at the close of his first 
treatise on the structure of the heavens, developed it with a 
caution worthy of such an observer, and from which doubt 
was not entirely excluded. 

Some of the irregular, or rather unsymmetrical nebulae 

® Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 199. Outlines, § 785. 

" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 141 and note; Sir John Herschel's 
first edition of his Treatise on Astronomy, 1833, in Lardner^s 
Cabinet Gyclopcedia, § 616; Littrow, Theoretische AstrO' 
nomie, 1834, th. ii. § 234. 

^ See Edinburgh Review, January, 1848, p. 187, and 
Observations at the Cape, §96, 107. "The distribution of 
the nebulae is not like that of the Milky Way," says Sir John 
Herschel, "in a zone or band encircling the heavens; or if 
such a zone can be at all traced out, it is with so many inter- 
ruptions, and so faintly marked out through by far the greater 
part of its circumference, that its existence as such can be 
hardly more than suspected." 

D 2 
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(as those in the sword of Orion, near ff Argiis, in Sagittarius 
and in Cygnns), are remarkable for their extraordinary size; 
others (as Nos. 27 and 51 of Messier's Catalogue) for their 
singular forms. 

It has already been noticed in reference to the lar^e nebula 
in the sword of Orion^ that Galileo never mentioned it, 
although he deyoted so much attention to the stars between 
the girdle and the sword,^ and even sketched a map of this 
region of the heavens. That which he names Nehdosa 
Orionu, and delineates in the vicinity of Nehuhsa Preesepe^ 
he expressly declares to be an accumulation of small stars, 
{siellarum constipatarum) in the head of Orion. In the drawing 
which he gives in the Siderius Nuncius, § 20, extending from 



* " There can be no doubt," writes Dr. Galle, " that the 
drawing" {Opere di Galilei, Padova, 1744, torn. ii. p. 14, 
No. 20,) " which you gave me includes the girdle and sword 
of Orion, and consequently also the star 0, but it is difficult, 
owing to the striking inaccuracy of the drawing, to recognize 
the three small stars in the sword (the middle one of which 
is 0), and which appear to the unaided eye to be placed in a 
straight line. I conjecture that you have correctly desig- 
nated the star e, and that the bright star to the right and 
below, or the one immediately above it, is 0,** Galileo 
expressly says, " In prime integram Orionis Constellationem 
pingere decreveram : verum, ab ingenti stellarum copia, 
temporis vero inopia obrutus, aggressionem banc in aliam 
occasionem distuli." Considering Galileo's observation of 
the constellation of Orion, we are the more struck by the 
circumstance that the 400 stars which he thought he had 
counted between the girdle and the sword of Orion in a 
space of ten square degrees (Nelli, Vita di Galilei, vol. i. 
p. 208), should subsequently (according to Lambert, CoS" 
mohg. Brief e, 1760, p. 156,) have led him to the erroneous 
estimate of 1,650,000 stars for the whole firmament. (Struve, 
Aitr. stellaire, p. 14 and note 16.) 
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the girdle to the beginning of the right leg (a Ononis), 1 re- 
cognize the multiple star above the star «. The instruments 
employed by Galileo did not magnify more than from eight 
to thirty times. It is probable that as the nebula in the 
sword is not isolated, but appears, when seen through imper- 
fect instruments or a hazy atmosphere, like a halo round the 
star 0, its individual existence and configuration may have 
escaped the notice of the great Florentine observer. He was 
moreover little inclined to assume the existence of nebulae.** 
It was not imtil fourteen years after Galileo's death, in the 
year 1656, that Huygens first observed the great nebula of 
Orion of which he gave a rough sketch in the Sy sterna Satur^ 
nium, which appeared in 1 659. " While," sajrs this great man, 
*' I was observing, with a refractor of twenty-five feet focal 
length, the variable belts of Jupiter, a dark central belt in 
Mars and some faint phases of this planet, my attention was 
attracted by an appearance among the fixed stars, which, as 
&r as I know, has not been observed by any one else, and 
which, indeed, could not be recognized, except by such 
powerful instruments as I employ. Astronomers enumerate 
three stars in the sword of Orion, Ijring very near one ano- 
ther. On one occasion when, in 1656, I was accidentally 
observing the middle one of these stars through my telescope, 
I saw twelve stars instead of a single one, which, indeed, 
not imfrequently happens, in using the telescope. Three of 
this number were almost in contact with one another, and 
four of them shone as if through a mist, so that the spcu^e 
around them, having the form drawn in the appended figure, 
appeared much brighter than the rest of the sky, which was 
perfectly clear, and looked almost black. This appearance 



® Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 714. 
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looked, therefore, almost as if there were a hiattts or inter- 
ruption. I have frequently observed this phenomenon, and 
up to the present time as always unchanged in form ; whence 
it would appear that this marvellous object, be its nature 
what it may be, is very probably permanently situated at this 
spot. I never observed anything simUar to this appearance 
in the other fixed stars.'* (The nebulous spot in Andromeda, 
described fifty-four years earlier by Simon Marius, must there- 
fore either have been unknown to him, or did not attract his 
attention.) That which has usually been regarded as nebu- 
lous matter, adds Huygens, '' even the Milky Way, when 
seen through telescopes, exhibits nothing nebulous, and is 
nothing more than a multitude of stars, thronged together 
in clusters.*'® The animation of this first description tes« 



** " Ex his autem tres illsB pene inter se contiguee stellee, 
cumque his aliee quatuor, velut trans nebulam lucebant : ita 
ut spatium circa ipsas, qua forma hie conspicitur, multo 
illustrius appareret rcliquo omni coelo ; quod cum apprime 
fierenum esset ac cemeretur nigerrimum, velut hiatu quodam 
interruptum videbatur, per quern in plagam magis lucidam 
esset prospectus. Idem vero in banc usque diem nihil inmiu- 
tata facie sa;pius atque eodem loco conspexi ; adeo ut per- 
petuam illic sedem habere credibile sit hoc quidqidd est por- 
tenti: cui certe simile aliud nusquam apud reliquas fizas 
potui animadvertere. Nam caeteree nebulossD olim existi- 
matee^ atque ipsa via lactea, perspicillo inspectaa, nullas 
nebulas habere comperiuntur, neque aliud esse quam pliuium 
stellarum congeries etfrequentia.'* — Christiani Hugenii, Opera 
varittj Lugd. Bat. 1724, pp. 540-541. "Of these, however, 
those three almost contiguous stars, and, with these, four 
others shone, as it were, through a nebula ; so that the space 
around them, as is shown in this figure, is much moi*e bril- 
liant than all the rest of the sky ; and when this is very 
serene and appears quite dark, it seemed broken by a sort 
o^ g^P> through which one looked upon a brighter region 
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tifies the fireslmess and depth of the iinpressions produced on 
his mind, but how great is the distance from this first sketch 
made in the middle of the seventeenth century, and the 
somewhat less imperfect descriptions of Picard, Le Gentil, 
and Messier, to the admirable delineations of Sir John Herschel 
(1837), and of William Cranch Bond (1848), the Director of 
the Observatory at Cambridge, U.S. !•* 

The former of these two astronomers had the great advan- 
tage^ of observing the nebula in Orion, since 1834, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, at an altitude of 60°, and with a twenty- 



behind. The same thing I have since beheld over and over 
again, without any change in its appearance and in the same 
position, so that one might almost believe that this- mar- 
vellous object, whatever it is, is permanently fixed there ; 
it is certain I have nowhere else noticed anything similar to 
this in the other fixed stars. For those which have generally 
been considered as nebulaB, and even the Milky Way itself, 
when seen through a telescope, are found to have nothing 
nebulous about them, but are nothing more than a multi- 
tude of several stars clustered together." Huygens himself 
estimated the powers he employed in his twenty-five feet 
refractor as equal to a hundred diameters (p. 538). Are 
the '* quatuor stellaD trans nebulam lucentes " the stars of 
the trapezium ? The small and very rough sketch (Tab. xlvii. 
fig. 4, Phenomenon in Orione Novum,) represents only a 
group of three stars, near an indentation which one might 
certainly regard as the iSintts Magnus, Perhaps the drawing 
gives only the three stars in the trapezium, which range from 
tiie fourtii to the seventh magnitude. Dominique Cassini 
moreover boasts that he was the first who observed the fourth 
star. 

•* William Cranch Bond, in the Transctctions of the Ame^ 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences^ new series^ vol. iii. 
pp. 87-96, 

^ Observations at the Capey § 54-69, pi. viii. ; Outlinis^ 
§ 837 and 885, pi iv. %. 1. 
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feet reflector, by whicli means lie was enabled to render 
his earlier delineations of 1824-1826 more perfect.** The 
positions of 150 stars, mostly of from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth magnitudes, in the vicinity of Orionis were 
determined. The celebrated trapezium, which is not sur- 
rounded by a nebula, is formed of four stars of the fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth magnitudes. The fourth star was 
discovered (in 1666?) by Dominique Cassini, at Bologna ;*' 
the 5th (7') in 1826, by Struve ; and the sixth (a'), which is 
of the thirteenth magnitude, in the year 1832, by Sir John 
Herschel. De Vico, the Director of the Observatory at the 
CoUegio Komano, announced in the beginning of the year 
1839, that he had discovered three other stars in the trape- 
zium, with his great Cauchoix refractor. These have not 
been observed either by Sir John Herschel or Mr* Bond. 
That portion of the nebula nearest the almost unnebulous 
trapezium, and forming, as it were, the anterior part of the 
head above the throat, the regto Huygeniana, is speckled, and 
of a granular textiu'e, and has been resolved into clusters of 
stars both by Lord Kosse's colossal telescope and by the large 
Cambridge (U.S.) refractor.* Many positions of the smaller 

** Sir John Herschel, in the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society, vol. ii. 1824, pp. 487-495, pi. vii. viii. The latter 
of these gives the nomenclature of the separate regions of the 
nebula in Orion, which have been explored by so many 
astronomers. 

^ Delambre, Hist, de VAstron, moderne, torn. ii. p. 700. 
Cassini reckoned the appearance of this fourth star (" aggi- 
nnta della quarta stella sdle tre contigue,") among the changes 
which had taken place in the nebula of Orion in his time. 

® " It is remarkable, however, that within the area of the 
trapezium no nebula exists. The general aspect of the less 
luminous and cirrous portion is simply nebulous and irresolv- 
able, but the brighter portion, immediately adjacent to the 
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stars have been determined by accurate obserrers of tlie 
present day ; as, for instance, Lament at Munich, and Cooper 
and Lassell in England. The £rst named of these em- 
ployed a 1,200-fold magnifjring power. Sir William Herschel 
was of opinion, from a comparison of his own observa- 
tions made with the same instruments, from 1783 to 1811, 
that alterations had taken place in the relative brilliancy and 
in the outlines of the great nebula of Orion.* Bouilland 
and Le Gentil had maintained the same opinion in reference 
to the nebula in Andromeda ; but the thorough investigations 
of Sir John Herschel have rendered the occurrence of any 
such cosmical changes, although formerly considered to be 
well established, exceedingly doubtful, to say the least. 

I%e large nebula round ij Argus, is situated in that portion 
of the Milky Way, which extends from the feet of the Cen- 
taur, through the Southern Cross, towards the middle part of 
Argo, and is so distinguished by the intensity of its mag- 

trapezium, forming the square front of the head, is shown 
with the eighteen-inch reflector broken up into masses (very 
imperfectly represented in the figure), whose mottled and 
curdling light evidently indicates, by a sort of granular 
texture, its consisting of stars, and when examined under the 
great light of Lord Rosse's reflector, or the exquisite defining 
power of the great achromatic at Cambridge, U. S., is evi- 
dently perceived to consist of clustering stars. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt as to the whole consisting of stars, 
too minute to be discerned individually even with these 
powerful aids, but which become visible as points of light 
when closely adjacent in the more crowded parts." — ( Outlines, 
p. 609.) William C. Bond, who made use of a twenty-five feet 
refractor, having a fourteen-inch object-glass, says, " There 
is a great diminution of light in the interior of the trapezium, 
but no suspicion of a star." (Memoirs of the American Aca» 
demy, new series, vol. iii. p. 93.) 
^ FhHos. Transact, for the year 1811, vol. ci. p. 324. 
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nificent €£Pulgence. The light emanating from this region is 
60 extiaordlnary that Captain Jacob, an accurate observer, 
and a resident in the tropical parts of India, remarks, entirely 
in harmony with my prolonged experience: " Such is the 
general blaze from that part of the sky, that a person is 
immediately made aware of its having risen above the 
horizon, though he should not be at the time looking at the 
heavens, by the increase of general illumination of the 
atmosphere, resembling the effect of the young Moon." ^ 

The nebula, in the midst of which lies the star 9/ Argiis, 
which has become so celebrated for the alterations observed 
in the intensity of its light, covers a space of more than ^ths 
of a square degree.'^ The nebula itseK, which is divided 
into many unsymmetrical masses of unequal luminous inten- 
sity, nowhere exhibits the speckled, yrant^^r appearance which 
admits of the assumption of its resolvability. it incloses a sin- 
gularly shaped, oval vacanc^^ covered with a faint glimmer of 
light. A fine delineation of the entire appearance, the result of 
two months' measurements, is given in Sir John Herschers Ob* 
servations at the CapeP This observer determined no less than 
1,216 positions of stars, mostly from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth magnitudes, in the nebula of »; ArgAs. These extend far 
beyond the nebula into the Milky Way, where they stand 
clearly forth on the deep black ground of the sky, and they 
are probably, therefore, unconnected with, and far removed 
from, the nebula itself. The whole contiguous portion of the 
Milky Way is, moreover, so rich in stars (not clusters), that 



'^ Transact, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ vol. xvL 
1849, part iv. p. 445. 

" Cosmos^ vol. iii. pp. 240-243. 

'^ Ohserv, at the Cape^ § 70-90, pi. ix. Outlines^ § 887, 
pi. iv. fig. 2. 
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by means of the telescopic star-gauges 8,138 stars have been 
found for every mean square degree between B. A. 9h. 50m* 
and lib. 34m. These numbers even increase to 5,093 in the 
sweeps for R. A. llh. 24m. that is to say, for one square 
degree of the firmament, a number of stars greater than those 
which are visible to the naked eye in the horizon of Paris or 
Alexandria, from the first to the sixth magnitude.^ 

The nebtUa in Sagittarius, which is of considerable size, 
appears as if composed of four separate masses (R. Ase. 
17h. 53m.; N. P. Decl. 114'' 21'), one of which is again 
three-membered. AU are interrupted by spots free from 
nebulous matter, and the whole was imperfectly observed by 
Messier.''* 

Tke nebtdte in Cifgnus are several irregular masses, one of 
which forms a very narrow divided band, passing through 
the double star iy Cygni. Mason was the first to recognize 
the connection of these masses, so widely different, by means 
of a singular cellular tissue.^' 

The nebula in Vulpes was imperfectly seen by Messier (No. 
27 of his Catalogue) when he was making an observation of 
Bode's Comet in 1779. Sir John Herschel was the first who 
delineated and accurately determined its position (R. Asc. 
19° 52' ; N, P. Decl. 67** 43'). This nebula, which is not of 
an irregular form, first received the name of the '* Dumb- 
bell," on the application of a reflector with an eighteen-inch 
aperture. (Philoa. Transact, for 1833, No. 2060, fig. 26; 



^ Cosmos^ vol. iii. p. 142. 

'* Observ. at the Cape, § 24, pL 1. fig. 1. No. 3721 of the 
Catalogue ; Outlines, § 888. 

" The nebula in C^gnus, partly in R. Asc. 20h. 49m. ; 
N. P. Decl. 58'' 27'. (Outlines, § 891.) Compare Catalogue 
of 1833, No. 2092, pL zi. fig. 34. 
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Outlines, § 881.) This similarity to a dumb-bell entirely 
disappeared in Lord Bosse*s reflector of three-feet aperture." 
(See his recent important delineation. Philos, Transact, for 
1850, pL xxxviii. fig. 17.) It was also successfully resolved 
into numerous stars; which, however, continued mixed with 
nebulous matter. 

The spiral nebula in the more northern of the Canes Venatid 
was discovered by Messier on the 13th of October, 1773 (on 
the occasion of his discovery of the Comet), in the left ear of 
Asterion, very near 9/ (Benetnasch) in the tail of the Great 
Bear (No. 51 of Messier, and No. 1622 of the great Cata- 
logue published in the Philos, Transact, for 1833, p. 496, 
fig. 25.) This is one of the most remarkable phenomena in 
the firmament, both on account of its singular configuiHtion, 
and of the unexpected transformative effect produced on its 
appearance by Lord Rosse's six-feet speculum. In Sir John 
Herschers eighteen-inch reflector, the nebula presented the 
appearance of a spherical body, surrounded by a far distant 
ring, so that it exhibited, as it were, an image of our 
starry stratum with its galactic ring.^ But in the spring of 

1845, the large Parsonstown telescope transformed the whole 
into a helicine twisted coil — a luminous spiral, whose convo- 
lutions appear unequal, and are prolonged at both extre- 
mities, both in the centre and outwards, into dense, granular, 
globular nodules. Dr. Nichol made a drawing of this object, 

'• Compare pi. ii. ^^, 2 with pi, v. in Thoughts on 
some important points relating to the system of the worlds 

1846, (by Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy at Glasgow), 
p. 22. "Lord Rosse," says Sir John Herschel, Outlines^ 
p. 607, " describes and figures it as resolved into numerous 
stars with much intermixed nebula." 

^ Cosmos, vol. i. p. 141 and note, where the nebula. 
No. 1622, is termed a ** brother-system.*' 
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which was laid before the Meetiog of the British Association 
at Cambridge, in 1845, by Lord Rosse.^^ But the most perfect 
delineation of this nebula has been given by Mr. Johnstone 
Stoney. {Phtloa. Transact. 1850, part i. pi. xxxv. fig. 1.) 
A similar spiral form is observed in No. 99 of Messier's Cata- 
logue, which presents also a single central nucleus, and in 
other northern nebulee. 

It still remains for us to notice, more circumstantially than 
could be done in ''the general delineation of Nature,''^' an 
object which is unparalleled in the world of forms exhibited 
throughout the firmament, and by which the picturesque 
effect of the southern hemisphere— if I may be permitted 
to use the expression — ^is heightened. The two Magellanic 
Clouds, which were probably first named Cape Clouds by 
Portuguese, and subsequently by Dutch and Danish pilots,^ 
most strongly rivet the attention of travellers, as I can testify 
firom personal experience, by the intensity of their light, their 
individual isolation and their common rotation round the 
South Pole, although at different distances from it. We 
learn &om the express mention and definite description of 
these circling clouds of light by the Florentine, Andrea 
CorsaU, in his travels to Cochin, and by the Secretary of 



"^ Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British AssO' 
ciationfor the Advancement of Science, Notices, p. 4; Nichol, 
Thoughts, p. 23. (Compare pi. ii. fig. 1, with pi. vi.) In 
the Outlines, § 882, we find the following passage : '' The 
whole, if not clearly resolved into stars, has a resolvable 
character, which evidently indicates its composition/' 

'• Cosmos, vol. i. p. 69 and note. 

* Lacaille, in the Mem, de VAcad. annee 1755, p. 195. 
This is an imfortunate confusion of terminology, in the same 
manner as Homer and Littrow call the Coal-bags Magellanic 
spots, or Cape Clouds, 
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Ferdinand tbe Catholic, Petrus Martyr de Anghiera, in his 
work De rebus Oceantds et Orbe novo (dec. i. lib. ix. p. 96), 
that the designation which refers to Magellan*s circumna- 
vigation is not the older name.*^ For the notices here 
indicated are both of the year 1515; whilst Pigafetta, the 
companion of Magellan, does not mention the nehhiette in 
his journal earlier than January, 1521, when the ship "Vic- 
toria " passed through the Patagonian Straits into the South 
Sea. The very old designation of " Cape Clouds'* did not, 
moreover, arise from the vicinity of the more southern con- 
stellation of " Table mount," since the latter was first intro- 
duced by Lacaille. The name would more probably seem to 
refer to the actual Table Mountain, and to the appearance of a 
small cloud on its summit, which was dreaded by mariners as 
portending the coming of a storm. We shall presently see 
that both the nubecula^ which had been long observed in the 
southern hemisphere, although not definitely named, acquired 
with the spread of navigation, and the increasing animation of 
certain commercial routes, designations which were derived 

from these verv routes themselves. 

It 

The constant navigation of the Indian Ocean, washing the 
shores of Eastern Africa, was the earliest means — especially 
since the time of the Lagides and the Monsun-navigation — of 
making mariners acquainted with the stars near the Southern 
Pole. As early as the middle of the tenth century, we find, 
as already observed, that the Arabs had given a name to the' 
larger of the Magellanic Clouds. This designation is, accord- 
ing to Ideler's researches, identical with that of the White 
Ox, el-bakar 'of the celebrated astronomer, Derwisch Abdur- 
rahman Sufi of Rai, a city in the Persian province of Irak. 
In his Introduction to the knowledge of the starry heavens^ 

®* Cosmos, vol, ii. p. 665 and note. 
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which he composed at the Court of the Sultans of the dynasty 
of the Bu3ddes, he says that " below the feet of the Suhel (by 
which he expressly means the Suhel of Ptolemy, Canopus, 
al^ough the Arabian astronomers named many other large 
stars of Argo, eUsefina, Suhel,) there is a * white spot,' which 
is inyisible both in Irak (in the district of Bagdad and in 
Nedsch, *Nedjed,') and in the more northern and moimtainous 
part of Arabia; but maybe seen in the Southern Tehama, 
between Mecca and the extremity of Yemen, along the coast 
of the Red Sea."®* The relative position of the White Ox to 
Canopus, is here indicated with sufficient accuracy for the 
naked eye; for the Right Ascension of Canopus is 6h. 20m., 
and the eastern margin of the larger Magellanic Clouds lies 
in Right Ascension 6h. The visibility of the Niibecula major 
in northern latitudes cannot have been appreciably affected by 
the precession of the equinoxes since the tenth century, 
for the maximum distance from the north was attained during 
the succeeding ten centuries If we follow the recent de- 
termination of position for the larger cloud by Sir John 
Herschel, we shall find that it was perfectly visible as far 
north as 1 7*^ in the time of Abdurrahman Sufi ; at the present 
time it is seen in about 18° north latitude. The southern 
clouds must therefore have been visible throughout the whole 
of south-western Arabia, in Hadhramaut (noted for its firank- 
incense) as well as in Yemen, the ancient seat of civilization 

** Ideler, Untersuchungen uher den Ursprung und die Bedeu^ 
tung der Stemnamen, 1809, p. xlix. 262. The name Ab- 
durrahman Sufi was contracted by Ulugh Eeg from Abdur- 
rahman Ebn-Omar Ebn-Mohammed Ebn-Sahl Abu'l-Hassan 
el-Sufi el-Razi. Ulugh Beg, who like Nassir-eddin, amended 
the Ptolemaic star-positions fi:om his own observations (1437), 
admits that he borrowed from Abdurrahman Sufi*s work, the 
positions of 27 southern stars, not visible at Samarcand. 



\ 
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of Saba, and the long established colony of the Joctanides. 
The southernmost extremity of Arabia, at Aden, on the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, is situated in 12° 45', andLoheia in 15° 44' 
north latitude. The settlement of many Arabian colonies on 
the eastern coast of Africa between the tropics, north and 
south of the equator, naturally led to a more special know- 
ledge of the southern stars. 

The western coasts of Africa beyond the line were first 
visited by some of the more cultivated European pilots (espe- 
cially Catalanians and Portuguese). Undoubted documents, 
such as the Map of the World of Marino Sanuto Torsello, of the 
year 1306, the Genoese Portulano Mediceo (1351), the P/anw- 
ferio de la Palatina (1417), and the Mappa-mondo di Fra 
Mauro Camaldolese (between 1457 and 1459); prove that the 
triangular configuratiou of the southern extremity of the 
African Continent was known 1 78 years before the so-called 
first discovery of the Cabo Tormentoso (Cape of Good Hope), 
by Bartholomaeus Diaz, in the month of May, 1487.® The 
importance of such a commercial route, rapidly increasing 
from the time of Gama*s expedition, was, on account of the 
common aim of all West- African voyages, the occasion of 
the two Southern Clouds being designated by the pilots Cape 

^ See my geographical investigations on the discovery of 
the southern extremity of Africa, and on the statements of 
Cardinal Zurla and Count Baldelli in the Examen crit. de 
VJSist de la Giographie aux quimihne et seizieme stecles^ 
torn. i. pp. 229-348. The discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which Martin Behaim calls the Terra Fragosa, and not 
Cabo Tormentosa, was made, singularly enough, when Diaz 
came from the east (from the Bay of Algoa, 33° 47' south 
latitude, and more than 7° 18' east of Table Bay). Lich- 
tenstein, in Das Vaterlandische Museum^ Hamburgh, 1810, 
§ 372-389. 
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ChudSf as remarkable celestial phenomena seen duriDg voy- 
ages to the Cape, 

The constant endeavours made to advance along the 
eastern shores of America, beyond the equator, and even 
to the southern extremity of the continent, directed the 
attention of mariners uninterruptedly to the southern stars, 
from the period of Alonso de Hojeda's expedition, in which 
Amerigo Vespucci took part (in 1499), to that of Magellan 
and Sebastian del Cano in 1521, and of Garcia de Loaysa,^^ 
with Francisco de Hoces in 1525. It would appear from the 
journals still extant, and from the historical testimony of 
Anghiera, that the southern stars were made the special 
objects of attention dm-ing the voyage in which Amerigo 
Vespucci and Vicente Yaiiez Pinzon discovered Cape San 
Augustin in 8° 20' south latitude. Vespucci boasts on this 
occasion of having seen three Canopi (one dark, Canopo 
fosco; and two bright stars, Canopi risplendentt). We find 
from an attempt made by Ideler, the ingenious author of 
works on the ** Names of the Stars'* and on "Chronology," 
to explain Vespucci's very confused description of the 
southern heavens, in his letter to Lorenzo Pierfrancesco de* 
Medici, of the party of the "Popolani," that Vespucci used 
the name in nearly as indefinite a manner as the Arabian 



®* The merit of the discovery of the southernmost extremity 
of the new continent in 65)° south latitude (whose importance 
has not been sufficiently estimated), is due to Francis de 
Hoces, who commanded one of the ships of the expedition of 
Loaysa in 1525. It is very characteristically described in 
Urdaneta's Journal by the words acahamiento de tierra^ '* the 
ceasing of land." De Hoces probably saw a portion of Terra 
del Fuego west of Staten Island, for Cape Horn is situated, 
according to Fitzroy, in b5>° 58' 41". See Navarrete, Viages 
y descubrim, de loi EspanoleSy tom. v. pp. 28, 404, 

VOL. IV. E 
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astronomers had used the word Suhel. Ideler shows that the 
*' Canopo Jbsco nella via lattea^^ must have been the black 
spot, or large coal-sack in the Southern Cross ; while the posi- 
tion of three stars, in which are supposed to be recognized 
a, /3, and 7 of Hydrus, renders it very probable that the 
" canopo risplendente di notahile grandezza^^^ (of considerable 
extent) is the Nubecula major, and the second risplendente 
the Nubecula minor.^ It is very singular that Vespucci 
should not have compared these recently-noticed celestial 
objects to clouds, as all other observers had done. One 
would have thought the comparison irresistible. Peter Mar- 
tyr Anghiera, who was personally acquainted with aU the 
discoverers, and whose letters were written under the 
vivid impression excited in his mind by their narratives, 
describes, with striking truthfulness, the mild, but imequai 
e&lgence of the nubeculae. He says: " Assecuti sunt Por- 
tugallenses alterius poli gradum quinquagesimum amplius, 
ubi punctum, (polum?) circumeuntes quasdam nvheculas licet 
intueri, veluti in lactea via sparsos fiilgores per universi coeli 
globum intra ejus spatii latitudinem. " ^ * The exceeding fame, 

^ Humboldt, Examen crit. de la Geogr. torn. iv. pp. 205, 
295-316; tom. v. pp. 225-229, 235. Ideler, Sternnamen^ 
§346. 

^ Petrus Martyr Angh. Oceanica^ dec. iii. lib. i. p. 217, 
I can prove from the numerical data in dec. ii. lib. x. p. 204, 
and dec. iii. lib. x. p. 232, that the portion of the Oceanica, 
in which the Magellanic Clouds are referred to, was written 
between 1514 and 1516, and therefore immediately after the 
expedition of Juan Diaz de Solis to the Rio de la Plata (then 
known as the Rio de Solis, una mar dulce). The latitudes are 
much exaggerated. 

* " The Portuguese extended their discoveries to within 
less than 50 degrees of the South Pole, where they plainly 
observed certain nebulse moving round the point (pole?). 
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and the long duration of Magellan's circumnaTigation (from 
August, 1519, to September, 1522), and the long sojourn 
of a numerous crew imder the southern sky, obliterated the 
remembrance of all earlier observations, and spread the name 
of the Magellanic Chitds among all the seafaring nations of 
the Mediterranean. 

We have thus shown by a single example how the exten- 
sion of the geographical horizon southward opened a new 
field to contemplative astronomy. There were four ob- 
jects to which the attention of pilots was especially directed 
in the new hemisphere, viz. the search for a southern polar 
star, the form of the Southern Cross, which assumes a vertical 
position when it passes through the meridian of the place of 
observation, the Coal-sacks, and the circling clouds of light. 
We learn from the treatise on the art of navigation {Arte de 
Navegary lib. v. cap. 11), by Pedro de Medina, which has been 
translated into many languages, and first appeared in 1545, 
that the meridian altitudes of the " Cruzero " were used as 
early as the first half of the sixteenth century for the deter- 
minations of latitude. Measurement soon succeeded the 
merely contemplative observation. The first work on the 
position of stars contiguous to the antarctic pole was based 
on the distances of known stars of the Eudolphine Tables, as 
•aJculated by Tycho Brahe. This work, as I have already 
observed,^ was composed by Petrus Theodori of Embden, 
and Friedrich Houtman of Holland, who navigated the 
Indian Seas about the year 1594. The results of their 
measurements were speedily embodied in the Star-Catalogues 



like the luminous spots scattered in the Milky Way 
throughout the arch of heaven within the breadth of that 
space.'* 

" Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 666; vol. iii. pp. 151, 187. 

£2 
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and celestial globes of Blaeuw (1601), of Bayer (1603), and 
of Paul Merula (1605), Such were the materials for the 
foundation of the topography of the southern heavens before 
Halley ( 1677 ), and before the meritorious astronomical 
researches of the Jesuits Jean de Fontaney, Richaud and 
Noel. The intimate connection between the history of 
astronomy and that of geography thus indicates those memo- 
rable epochs in which (scarcely two hundi*ed and fifty years 
ago) men first acquired the knowledge necessary for the 
completion of the cosmical image of the firmament and of 
the configuration of continents. 

The Magellanic Clouds^ the larger of which covers a celes- 
tial space of forty-two, and the smaller a space of ten square 
degrees, certainly produce, at first sight, the same impression 
on the unaided eye as might be excited by two bright por- 
tions of the Milky Way, equal in size and isolated in position. 
The smaller cloud entirely disappears in clear moonlight, 
while the larger one only loses a considerable portion of its 
brightness. Sir John HerscheFs delineation of these objects is 
admirable, and accurately corresponds with the vivid impres- 
sions excited in my own mind during my sojourn in Peru. 
Astronomy is indebted to the laborious researches of this 
observer at the Cape of Good Hope in 1837, for the first 
accurate analysis of this most wondrous aggregation of hete^ 
rogeneous elements.* He found a large number of individual 

*• Cosmos, vol. i. p. 69 and note. See Observ, at the Cape^ 
pp. 143-164 ; pi. vii. gives a representation of the Magellanic 
Clouds as they appear to the naked eye ; pi. x. the telescopic 
analysis of the Nubecula Major , and pi. xi. fig. 4 (§ 20-23), 
afibrds a special view of the nebula Doradus. Outlines^ 
§892-896, pi. V. fig. 1, and James Dunlop in the Fhilos. 
Transact, for 1828, part i. pp. 147-151. So erroneous were 
the views of the earlier observers that the Jesuit Fontaney, 
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and scattered stars, stellar swarms and globular clusters of 
stars, and both oval regular and irregular nebulae more closely 
thronged together than in the nebulous zone of Virgo and 
Coma Berenices. The nubecula cannot, therefore, from this 
condition of complicated aggregation, be regarded, as has too 
often been done, either as exceedingly large nebulae, or as 
detached portions of the Milky Way. For with the excep- 
tion of a small zone, lying between the constellation Axa 
and the tail of the Scorpion, globular stellar clusters and oval 
nebulsB are of rare occurrence in the Galaxy. ^ 

The Magellanic Clouds are not connected with one another, 
or with the Milky Way, by any appreciable nebulous 
vapour. If we except the cluster of stars in the constel- 



who was greatly esteemed by Dominique Cassini, and to 
whom we are indebted for many valuable astronomical ob- 
servations in India and China wrote as follows, so recently 
as 1685. '^Le grand et le petit nuages sont deux choses 
singulieres. lis ne paraissent aucimement un amas d'^toiles 
comme Pra^sepe Cancri, ni meme une lueur sombre, comme 
la nebuleuse d'Androm^de. On n*y voit presque rien avec 
de tres grandes lunettes, quoique sans ce secours on les voye 
fort blancs, particulierement le grand nuage." " The large 
and the small cloud are both very remarkable objects. They 
do not appear a mere mass of stars, like Frsesepe in Cancer, 
nor are they a faint light, like the nebula in Andromeda. 
Very little is to be seen within these bodies even with large 
instruments, although when observed without such optical 
aid they appear very white, and this is especially the case 
with the large cloud." — Lettre du Phre de Fontaney au FSre 
de la Chaize, Confesseur du Hot, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
Eecueil vii. 1703, p. 78; fund Hist de VAcad, des Sciences 
dep. 1686-1699 (tom. ii. Paris, 1733), p. 19. In my 
description of the Magellanic Clouds, in die text, I have 
exclusively followed Sir John Herschel's work. 
^ Cosmosy vol. iii. p. 196, and note. 
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lation Toucan,^ Nubecula Minor is situated in a portion 
of the heavens barren of stars, and Nubecula Major in a 
less starless region. The form and internal structure of the 
latter are so involved that it presents many separate masses (as 
seen in No. 2878 of Herschel's Catalogue), which present an 
accurate image of the segregate condition of the whole clouds. 
The conjecture advanced by the meritorious observer Homer, 
that the clouds were once parts of the Milky Way, in which we 
can, as it were, recognize their original place, is a myth, and 
quite as unfounded as the assertion that they have exhibited, 
since Lacaille's time, a progressive movement — an alteration of 
position. Their position was incorrectly given in consequence 
of the indistinctness of their margins, when seen through 
the older telescope having smaller apertures than our more 
recently constructed instruments; and Sir John Herschel 
states that the lesser cloud is inserted about Ih. Rt. Asc. out 
of its true position, in all celestial globes and star-^maps. 
According to him Nubecula Minor lies between the meridians 
of Oh. 28m. and Ih. 15m. N. P. Decl. 162° and IGd*"; 
Nubecula Major in Rt. Asc. 4h. 40m. — 6h. Om., and N. P. 
Decl. 156 and 162°. In the former he has catalogued accord- 
ing to right ascension and declination no less than 919 stars, 
nebulae, and clusters, and in the latter 244. With a view of 
separating the three classes, I have counted the objects in 
the catalogue, which I find gives for 





Stars. 


NebuloB. 


Clusters. 


Nubecula Major 


582 


291 


46 


Nubecula Minor 


200 


37 


7 



The inconsiderable number of nebulsB contained in Nubecula 
Minor is very striking, for we find that, compared to the 

^ Cosmos f p. 192 and note. 
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nebulsd in Nubecula Major they are only as 1 : 8, while the 
ratio of the isolated stars is about 1:3. The catalogued 
stars, almost 800 in number, are for the most part of the 7tli 
and 8th magnitudes ; some few belong even to the 9th and 
10th magnitudes. There is in the middle of 'the larger 
cloud a nebula, noticed by Lacaille, (30 JDoradus, Bode, 
No. 2941 of Sir John Herschers Catalogue,) which is said to 
resemble no other nebulous body in form. Althoi^h it 
occupies scarcely xc'^fth of the area of the whole cloud, Sir 
John Herschel has determined the position of 105 stars of 
firom the 14th to the 16th magnitude in this space. These 
stars are projected on the wholly unresolved, uniformly bright 
and unspeckled nebula.*^ 

The Black Specks which attracted the attention of Portu- 
guese and Spanish pilots as early as the close of the 15th and 
the beginning of the 16th centuries, circle round the southern 
pole opposite to the Magellanic Light-clouds, although at a 
greater distance from it. They are probably, as already 
remarked, the Canopo/osco of the " three Ganopi," described 
by Amerigo Vespucci in his third voyage. I find the first 
definite notice of these spots in the 1st Decade of Anghiera's 
work, " De Eehus Oceanicis,'' (Dec. 1, lib. 9, ed. 1533, 
p. 20, b.) " Interrogati a me nautsB qui Vicentium Agnem 
Pinzonum fuerant comitati (1499), an antarcticum viderint 
polum: stellam se nuUam huic ArcticsB similem, que discerni 
circa punctum (^polum?) possit, cognovisse inquiunt. Stel- 
larum tamen aliam, ajunt, se prospexisse faciem densamque 
quandam ab horizonte vaporosam caliginem, quee oculos fere 



^ See Observ. at the Cape, § 20-23 and 133, the beautiful 
drawing, pi. ii. fig. 4, and a special map of the graphical 
analysis. PL z. as well as Outlines^ § 896, pi. v. fig. 1. 
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obteivebraret.*** The word stella is used here for a celestial 
constellation, and the narrators may not have explained 
themselves very distinctly in reference to a caligo which 
obscured their sight. Father Joseph Acosta, of Medina del 
Campo, gives a more satisfactory account of the Black Specks 
and the cause of this phenomenon. He compares them, in 
his Historia Natural de his Indias (lib. i. cap. 2), to the 
darkened portion of the Moon*s disc in respect to colour and 
form. " As the Milky Way," he says, " is more brilliant 
because it is composed of denser 'celestial matter, and hence 
gives forth more light; so likewise the Black Specks, which are 
not visible in Europe, are entirely devoid of light, because 
they constitute a portion of the heavens which is barren, 
•'. e, composed of very attenuated and transparent matter." 
The error of a distinguished astronomer in supposing that this 
descnption referred to the spots of the Sun,® seems scarcely 
less singular than that the missionary Richaud (1689) shoxild 
have mistaken Acosta*s *' manchas negraSy^ for the luminous 
Magellanic Clouds.® 

Hichaud, moreover, like the earliest pilots, speaks of the 
Coal-sacks in the plural, mentioning two, of which the large 
one was situated in the constellation of the Cross and another 



* " I asked some mariners who had accompanied Vicen- 
tius Agnes Pinzo (1499), whether they saw the antarctic 
pole ; and they told me that they did not observe any star 
like our North Star, which may be seen about the arctic pole, 
but that they noticed stars in another form, having the 
appearance of a dense and dark vapour rising firom the 
horizon, which almost obscured their vision. 

® Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 665 and note. 

® Mem, de VAcad, des Sciences dep. 1666 jus^i^d 16GD, 
t. vii. pai'tie 2 (Paris, 1729), p. 206, 
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in Charles' Oak; the latter, according to other descriptions, 
was subdivided into two distinct specksl These were de- 
scribed by Feuill^e, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and by Horner (in a letter to Olbers, written from 
Brazil in 1804), as undefined, and having confused outlines.^ 
I was unable during my residence in Peru to discover any- 
thing definite as to the Coal-sacks in Charles* Oak ; and as 
I was disposed to ascribe this to the low position of the 
constellation, I applied for information to Sir John Her- 
schel and to Rumker, the Director of the Observatory at 
Hamburgh, who had been in far more Southern latitudes 
than myself. Notwithstanding their endeavours, they were 
equally unsuccessful in discovering anything that could be 
compared for definiteness of outline and intensity of black- 
ness with the Coal-sack in the Cross. Sir John Herschel is 
of opinion that we cannot speak of a plurality of Coal-sacks, 
unless we would include under that head every ill -defined 
and darker portion of the heavens, as the regions between 
a Centauri and p and 7 TrianguU^^ between 7 and Argus, 
and more especially the barren portion of the Milky Way in 
the Northern heavens, between e, a, and 7 Cygni.** 

The longest known Black Spech in the Southern Cross, 
and the one which is also the most striking as seen by the 
naked eye, is of a pear-like shape, and lies on the eastern side 
of that constellation, in 8° long, and 5° lat. This large space 
presents one visible star of the 6th to the 7th magnitude, toge* 

•* Letter to Olbers from St. Catharina (January, 1804), 
in Zach's Monatl, Correspondenz zur Beford, der Erd-und 
Htmmels-Kunde, Bd. x. p. 240. See, on Feuillee's obser- 
vation and rough sketch of the Black spot in the Southern 
Cross, Zach, Op. cit Bd. xv. 1807, pp. 388-39L 

^ Ohserv. at the Cape, pi. xiii. 

^ Outlines of Astronomy , p. 53 !• 
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tfaer with a large number of telescopic stars, Tsrjring from the 
11th to the 1 dth magnitudes. A small group of 40 stars lies 
nearly in the centre.*' The paucity of stars and the con- 
trast with the magnificent effulgence of the neighbouring 
heayens, are assigned as the causes of the remarkable black- 
ness of this portion of the firmament. This opinion, which 
has been generally maintained since Lacaille's time,* has 
been especially confirmed by the ^* gauges '* and ^' sweeps" 
made round the region where the Milky Way appears as if 
covered by a black doud. The Coal-bag yielded from 
seven to nine telescopic stars for every sweep, but never 
an entirely blank field; while in a field of equal size the 
margins presented finom 120 to 200 stars. This mode of 
explanation, which ascribes the darkness to contrast alone, 
did not, although perhaps incorrectly, i^pear quite 8ati»- 
fBCtoij to me while I was in a tropical region, and re- 
mained under the vivid impression produced on my mind 
by the aspect of the Southern heavens. William Herschel's 
considerations on wholly starless regions in Scorpio and 
Serpentarius, and which he has termed ^openings in the 



^ Ohserv. at the Cape, p. 384, No. 3407, of the catalogue 
of nebulsD and clusters. (Compare Dunl >p in the Philoe. 
Transact , for 1828, p. 149, and No. 272 of his Catalogue.) 

* ''*• Cette apparence d'un noir fence dans la partie orien- 
tale de la Croix du Sud, qui frappe la vue de tous ceux qui 
regardent le ciel austral, est causee par la vivacite de la 
bkmeheur de la voie lactee qui renferme Tespace noir et 
Tentoure de tous cotes." *' The appearance of deep black in 
the eastern portion of the Southern Cross, which strikes all 
who observe the hearens in those regions, is owing to the 
intensity of the whiteness of the MOky Way surrounding the 
black space on every side.'* — ^LacaiUe, in the Mem, de fAcatL 
dee Sciencesy annee 1755 (Paris^ 1761), p. 199. 
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heavens," led me to the idea that the starry strata lying 
behind one another in such regions may be less dense, oi* 
even wholly interrupted, and that our instruments being 
insufficient to penetrate to these last strata, " we look into the 
remote regions of space, as through tubes." I have already 
elsewhere noticed these openings,*^ and the effects of perspec- 
tive on such interruptions in the starry strata have again been 
lately made the subject of earnest consideration.** 

The extreme and most remote strata of self-luminous 
cosmical bodies, — the distances of nebulae, — all that has 
been considered in the last seven sidereal or astrognostic 
portions of this work, fill the imagination and the speculative 
mind of man with images of time and space surpassing his 
powers of comprehension. 

However wonderful are the improvements made in optical 
instruments within scarcely sixty years, we are at the same 
time too well acquainted with the difficulties of their con- 
struction to indulge in the bold and even unlicensed antici- 
pations so ardently cherished by the intellectual Hooke from 
1663 to 1665."* Moderation in the expectations entertained 
will be the most likely to lead to their fulfilment. Each 
succeeding generation has reaped the noblest and most 
exalted results from the triimiphs of free intellect in the 

•• Cosmos, \o\, i. p. 143 and note. 

100 "When we see," says Sir John Herschel. " in the 
Coal-sack (near a Crucis) a sharply defined oval space free 
from stars, it would seem much less probable that a conical or 
tubular hollow traverses the whole of a starry stratum, con- 
tinuously extended from the eye outwards, than that a distant 
mass of comparatively moderate thickness should be simply 
perforated from side to side." — Outlines, § 792, p. 532. 

*"* Lettre de Mr. Hooke a M. Auzout, in the Mim, de 
VAcadimicy 1666-1699, torn. vii. par tie 2, pp. 30, 73. 
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different stnges to which art has gradually exalted itself. 
Without attempting to express in definite numhers the dis- 
tances to which the space-penetrating powers of telescopic 
vision may already reach ; and without attaching much con- 
fidence to such numbers, the knowledge of the velocity of 
light yet proclaims that the appearance of the remotest star,«— 
the light-generating process on its surface, — is the "most 
ancient sensuous evidence of the existence of matter." *^ 



*** Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 145. 
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p. The Solab Regiok. 

PLANETS AND THEIK SATELLITES. — COMETS. — ^ETNG OP THE 
ZODIACAL LIGHT. — SWABM8 OF HETEOB-ASTEBOIDS. 

On passing, in the Uranological portion of the physical- 
description of the universe, from the heaven of the fixed stars 
to our solar and planetary system^ we descend from the 
great and universal to the relatively small and special. 
The domain of the Sim is the domain of one individual 
fixed star amongst the millions revealed to us in the firma- 
ment by telescopic aid — ^the limited space in which very 
various cosmical bodies, in obedience to the direct attraction 
of a central body, revolve around it in more or less extended 
orbits, whether they are isolated or encircled by other bodies 
similar to themselves. Among the stellar bodies whose arrange- 
ment we have endeavoured to consider in the sidereal portion 
of the Uranology, there is, indeed, a class of those millions of 
telescopic fixed stars — double stars — ^which exhibit special^ 
binary, or multiple systems; but notwithstanding the analogy 
presented by the forces by which they are impelled, they yet 
differ in their natural character from our solar system. In 
them, self-luminous fixed stars revolve round one common 
centre of gravity, which is not filled with visible matter; 
while in our solar system dark cosmical bodies rotate around 
a self-limiinous body ; or, to speak more definitely, around 
one common centre of gravity, which lies at different times 
either within or without the central body. *^The great 
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ellipse which the Earth describes round the Sun, is reflected 
in a small perfectly similar one, in -which the central point of 
the Sun moves round its own and the Earth's common centre 
of gi*avity." In general notices like the present, we need 
hardly enter into any special consideration of the question 
as to whether the planetary bodies, among which we must 
class interior and exterior comets, may not be capable; at 
least in part, of generating some special light of their own, in 
addition to that which they receive from the central body. 

We have hitherto acquired no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of dark planetary bodies revolving round other fixed 
stars. The faintness of the reflected light would prevent 
their ever being visible to us, if, as Kepler conjectured 
(long before Lambert) such bodies actually revolve round 
every fixed star. If the nearest fixed star, a Centauri, be 
226,000 times the Earth's distance, or 7,523 times the 
distance of Neptune; if a* very distant comet, that of 1680 
(to which has been ascribed, although on very uncertain 
data, a revolution of 8,800 years), is twenty-eight times the 
distance of Neptune from our solar system when in its aphe- 
lion, then the distance of the fixed star a Centauri is still 270 
times greater than the distance of our solar system from the 
aphelion of the most remote comet. The light of Neptune 
is reflected to us from a distance thirty times greater than 
our distance from the Sun. If, by the future construction of 
more powerful telescopes, three additional planets should be 
recognized, each situated at about 100 times the Earth's 
distance from the other, even this would not amount to the 
eighth part of the distance intervening to the aphelion of 
the comet refeiTcd to ; or to the 2,200th part of the distance* 

* See Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 95, 138, where I based my cal- 
culations on the distance of Uranus, which then constituted 
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whicli the reflected light of a satellite revolving round 
a Centauri would have to traverse in order to reach our 
telescopic vision. But is it absolutely necessary that we 
should assume the existence of satellites around the fixed 
stars ? For when we cast a glance at the subordinate par- 
ticular systems within our large planetary system, we find 
that, notwithstanding the analogies which may present them- 
selves in planets attended by many satellites, there are others, 
such as Mercury, Venus, and Mars, which have no attendant 
moons. If we disregai'd that which is merely possible, and 
limit ourselves to the consideration of that which is actually 

the extreme known boundary of the planetary system. If 
we assume the distance of Neptune from the Sun to be 30*04 
times that of the Earth, the distance of a Centauri from the 
Sun would still be 7523 times that of Neptune, the parallax 
being assumed as 0"'9128 (^Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 261), yet the 
distance of 61 Cygni is nearly two and a half, and that of Sirius 
(with a parallax of 2* '230) four times that of a Centauri. 
[The distance of Neptune from the Sun is about 2,484 millions 
of geographical miles, and that of Uranus, according to 
Hansen, about 1,586 millions; the distance of Sirius 
amounts, according to Galle, assuming the parallax computed 
by Henderson, to 896,800 radii of the Earth's orbit, or 
74,188,000 millions of geographical miles, a distance which 
gives fourteen years for the passage of light.] The aphelion 
of the Comet of 1680 is forty-four times the distance of 
Uranus, and therefore twenty-eight times that of Neptune 
from the Sun. According to these assumptions the Sun's 
distance from the star a Centauri is nearly 270 times that of 
this Comet in its aphelion, which we regard as the minimum 
of the very bold estimates of the radius of the solar system 
(see p. 277). The estimate of such numerical relations has, 
at all events, this merit, notwithstanding other defects, that 
the assumption of a very high standard of measurement of 
space leads to results which may be expressed in smaller 
numbers. 



\ 
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explored, we shall be vividly impressed with the idea that the 
solar system, especially in the great mutual connectioa 
revealed to us during the last ten years, yields the richest 
image of the evident and direct relations borne by many 
cosmical bodies to a special one. 

The more limited sphere of the planetary system affords by 
its very limitation imdoubted advantages, both as to the 
certamty and correctness of the facts ascertained by measur- 
ing and calculating astronomy, over the results of a contempla- 
tion of the heaven of the fixed stars. Many of these results 
are only connected with contemplative astronomy, through 
the medium of stellar swarms and nebulous groups, as well 
as of the insecurely-based photometric arrangement of the 
stars. The most certain and brilliant portion of astrognosy 
is the determination of positions by right ascension and 
declination, — a department of astronomical science that has 
been very extensively improved and increased in our own 
day, in reference to isolated fixed stars, double stars, stellar 
masses, and nebulsB. Equally difficult, although more or less 
accurately measureable relations likewise present themselves, 
in the proper motion of the stars — the elements from which 
their parallaxes are determined— telescopic star-gauging 
which leads us to the distribution in space of cosmical bodies-r- 
the periods of variable stars — and the slow revolution of 
double stars. That which firom its very nature is not amena- 
ble to measurement, such as the relative position and con- 
figuration of starry strata or rings of stars, the arrangement 
of the universe, and the effects of powerfully metamorphic 
physical forces* in the sudden appearance or extinction of 
the so-called new stars, excites the mind the moi*e deeply and 

* On the appearance of new stars^ and their subsequent 
disappearance, see pp. 204-222. 
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Titidly, by its touching on the confines of the gracefol domain 
of fancy. 

We purposely abstain in the following pages from entering 
on the consideration of the connection existing between our 
solar system and the systems of other fixed stars, nor shall we 
revert to the question of that subordination and annexation 
of cosmical systems which might almost be said to force 
itself on our notice from intellectual necessity ; nor yet will 
we consider whether our central body, the Sun, may not 
itself stand in some planetary dependence on a higher syS'- 
tern, — ^not even, perhaps, as a main planet, but merely as a 
planetary satellite, like Jupiter's moons. Limited within the 
more familiar sphere of our solar region, we, however, enjoy 
this advantage, that with the exception of what refers to 
the signification of the surface-appearance or gaseous enve- 
lopes of the revolving cosmical bodies, the simple or 
divided tails of comets, the ring of the zodiacal light, or 
the mysterious appearance of meteoric asteroids, almost all 
the results of observation admit of being referred to numerical 
relations, as the deductions of strictly-tested presuppositions; 
It does not, however, belong to the sketch of a physical 
description of the universe to test the accuracy of such pre* 
suppositions, its province being simply to give a methodical 
arrangement of numerical results. They constitute thc^ 
important heritage which^ ever augmenting, is bequeathed 
by one century to another. A table, comprising the nume- 
rical elements of the planets (that is to say, their mean 
distances from the Sun, sidereal periods of revolution, 
the excentrieity of their orbits, their inclination towards 
the ecliptic, their diameter, mass, and density), would 
now embrace within very narrow limits the record of the 
great intellectual conquests of the present age. Let us 
for a moment transport ourselves in imagination to the times 

yoi.. IT. I 
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of the ancients, and fancy Philolaus the Pythagorean, the 
instructor of Plato, Aristarchus of Samos, or Hipparchus, in 
possession of such a numerical table, or of a graphic repre- 
sentation of the orbits of the planets, such as is given in our 
most epitomized manuals; there is scarcely anything to 
which we coidd compare the admiration and surprise of 
these men,— 'the heroes of the early and limited knowledge 
of that age, — excepting, perhaps, that which might have been 
experienced by Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Claudius Ptolemy, 
could they have seen one of our maps of the world, on 
Mercator*8 projection, not above a few inches in length and 
breadth. 

The return of comets in closed elliptical orbits, as a conse- 
quence of the attractive force of the central body, indicates 
the limits of the solar region. As, however, we are as yet 
ignorant whether comets may not some day appear in which 
the major axis may prove to be larger than any that have as 
yet been observed and calculated, these bodies must be 
regarded as indicating, in their aphelia, merely the limits to 
which the solar regions must at least extend. Hence we may 
characterize the solar system by the visible and measurable 
residts of peculiar operating central forces, and by the cos- 
mical bodies (planets and comets) which rotate round the 
Sun in closed orbits, and are intimately connected with it. 
The considerations which at present engage our attention, do 
not embrace a notice of the attraction which the Sun may 
exert on other suns (or fixed stars) lying beyond the limits of 
these re-appearing cosmical bodies. 

According to the state of our knowledge at the close of this 
half of the nineteenth century, the solar region includes the 
following bodies, arranging the planets according to their 
respective distances from the central body: 
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22 Pbincipal Plaitets (MisBcrBT, Yxkxjb, the 
Eabth, Maes ; Fhm^ Vietaria^ Vesta, Iris, Metis^ Hebe, 
Parihenope, IrenCy Astraa, Egeria, Juno, Cerea^ Pallas^ 
Hygiea; Jxtpixse, Sattteit, Ueanus, Neptttke) ; 

21 Satellites (1 belonging to the Earth, 4 to J:upiter, 
8 to Saturn, 6 to Uranus, 2 to Neptune) ; 

197 Comets, whose orbits haye been calculated. Of 
these 6 are interior ; t. e, such as have their apheHa inclosed 
irithin the outermost of the planetary orbits, viz. that of 
Neptune: we may very probably add to these; 

The Rino of the Zodiacal Light, which probably 
lies between the orbits of Venus and Mars; and Ekewise, 
according to the opinion of numerous observers: 

The Swabhs of the Meteoe-Astsboids whidi more 
especially intersect the Earth's orbit at certain points. 

In the enumeration of the 22 principal planets, of whidb 
6 only were known before the 13th of March, 1781, the 14 
smaU planets^ which are sometimes termed co-planets or 
asteroids, and describe intersecting orbits between Mars and 
Jupiter, have been distinguished from the 8 larger planets by 
the use of smaller type. 

The following occurrences constitute main epochs in the 
more recent history of planetary discoveries. The discovery 
of Uranus, as the first planet beyond Saturn's orbit, by 
William Herschel at Bath, on the 13th of March, 1781, who 
recognized it by its motion and disc-like form ; the discovery 
of Ceres—the first observed of the smaller planets — on the 
1st of January, 1801, by Piazzi at Palermo; the recognition 
of the first interior comet by Encke at Gotha, in August, 
1819; and the prediction of the existence of Neptune by 
Leverrier, at Paris, in August^ 1846, by the calculation of 
planetary disturbances, as weU as the discovery of Neptune 

F 2 
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by Galle, at Berlin, on the 23Td of September, 1846. These 
important discoyeries have not only tended directly to extend 
and enrich our knowledge of the solar system, but have 
further led to numerous other discoveries of a similar 
nature; as, for instance, to the knowledge of 5 other interior 
comets (of Biela, Faye, De Vico, Brorsen, and D* Arrest, 
between 1826 and 1851), and of 13 small planets, three 
of which, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, were discovered from 
1801 to 1807, and after an interval of fiilly thirty-eight 
years, since Hencke's fortunate and preconceived discovery 
of Astreea, on the 8th of December, 1845, the 9 others 
were discovered, in rapid succession, by Hencke, Hind, 
Graham, and De Gasparis, from 1845 to the middle of 1851. 
The attention of observers has of late been so extensively 
directed to the cometary world, that the orbits of 33 newly- 
discovered comets have been calculated during the last eleven 
years; hence, nearly as many as had been determioed during 
the previous forty years of this century. 
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THE SUN COKSIDEBEB AS THE CENTRAL BODY. 

The lantern of the world {lucema Mundt), as Copernicus 
names the Sun,* enthroned in the centre, — according to Theon 
of Smyrna, the all-vivifying, pxilsating heart of the Uni^ 
versed — ^is the primary source of light and of radiating heat, 
and the generator of numerous terrestrial, electro-magnetic 
processes, and indeed of the greater part of the organic 
vital activity upon our planet, more especially that of the 
vegetable kingdom. In considering the expression of solar 
force, in its widest generality, we find that it gives rise to 
alterations on the surface of the Earth, — partly by gravi- 
tative attraction, — as in the ebb and flow of the ocean (if 
we except the share taken in the phenomenon by limar 
attraction), — ^partly by light and heat-generating transverse 
vibrations of ether, as in the fructifying admixture of the 
aerial and aqueous envelopes of our planet, from the con- 
tact of the atmosphere with the vaporizing fluid element 

in seas, lakes, and rivers. The solar action operates, more- 

.. ..I . ■ * 

• I have already, in an earlier part of this work (vol. ii. 
p. 688 and note) given the passage imitated from the Som» 
ntum Sctptonis, in chap. x. of the first book de Revolut, 

* "The Sun is the heart of the Universe;*' Theonia Smyr- 
nai, Platonici Liber de Astronomia^ ed. H. Martin, 1849, 
pp. 182, 298: t^9 ifiy^rvxla^ fUaov to Trepl tov nKiov, olovel 
Kaphiav ovra rov ttoi/tov, ^Oev (pepovaiv alrov Kai Tfjv yfrvxriv 
apPaiievriV Bui 7ravT09 nKCiv 70v cwpxnTO^ rerafievrfv ano rwv 
TrGpaiwv, (This new edition is worthy of notice, since it 
completes the peripatetic views of Adrastus, and many of 
the Platonic dogmas of Dercyllides.) 
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over, by differences of heat, in exciting atmospheric and 
oceanic currents; the latter of which have continued for 
thousands of years (though in an inconsiderable degree) to 
accumulate or wash away alluvial strata, and thus change 
the surface of the inundated land; it operates in the gene» 
ration imd maintenance of the electro-magnetic activity of 
the Earth's crust, and that of the oxygen contained in the 
atmosphere ; at one time calling forth calm and gentle forces 
of chemical attraction, and variously determining organic life 
in the endosmose of cell- walls and in the tissue of muscular 
and nervous fibres ; at another time evoking light-processes 
in the atmosphere, such as the coloured coruscations of the 
^lar light, thunder and lightning, hurricanes, and water- 
spouts. 

Our object in endeavouring to compress in one picture the 
influences of solar action, in as &r as they are independent 
of the orbit and the position of the axis of our globe, has 
been clearly to demonstrate, by an exposition of the connec- 
tion existing between great, and at first-sight heterogeneous, 
phenomena, how physical nature may be depicted in the 
History of the Cosmos as a Whole, moved and animated by 
internal and frequently self-adjusting forces. But the waves 
of light not only exert a decomposing and re-combining 
action on the corporeal world; they not only call forth the 
tender germs of plants from the earth, generate the green 
colouring matter (chlorophyll) within the leaf, and give 
colour to the fragrant blossom — ^theynot only produce myriads 
of reflected images of the Sun in the graceful play of the 
waves, as in the moving grass of the field — ^but the rays of 
celestial light, in the varied gradations of their intensity and 
duration, are also mysteriously connected with the inner life 
of man, his intellectual susceptibilities, and the melancholy 
or cheerful tone of his feelings. '* Cceh tristitiam discutit 
Sol et humani nuhila animi s&renat^^ (Plin. Hist Nat* ii. 6.) 
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In tbe deseription of each of the eosmioal bodies, I shall 
precede whateyer consideration of their physical constitution 
may (except in the case of the Earth) be necessary, by their 
respective numerical data. The numerical arrangement of 
these results, is nearly identical with that which was adopted 
by Hansen,' in his admirable Review of the Solar Syetem^ 
although' I have necessarily made some alterations and addi- 
tions in the data, from the fact that 11 planets and 8 sateUiteS 
have been discovered since 1837, the year in which Hansen 
wrote. 

The mean distance of the centre of the Sim from the 
Earth is, according to Encke's supplementary correction of 
the Sun's parallax (AhhandL der Berl, Akad, 1835, p. 309), 
82,728,000 geographical miles, of which 60 go to an equatorial 
degree, and of which each one, according to Bessel's inves- 
tigation of ten measurements of degrees (^Cosmos, vol. i. 
p. 157), contains exactly 951*807 toises, or 5710*8405 Paris 
feet, or 6086-76 English feet. 

Light requires for its passage from the Sun to the Earth 
t. e. to traverse the radius of the Earth's orbit, according to 
Struve's observations of aberration, 8' 17'''78 {Cosmos, vol. iii. 
p. 110); whence it follows that the Sun's true position is 
about 20^-445 in advance of its apparent place. 

The apparent diameter of the Sun, at its mean distance 
from the Earth, is 32' l''^; and therefore only 54''-8 greater 
than the Moon's disc at its mean distance from us. In the 
perihelion, when in winter we are nearest to the Sun, the 
apparent diameter of the latter increases to 32' 84"*6; in the 
aphelion, when in summer we are farthest from the Sun, its 
apparent diameter is diminished to 31' 30"* 1. 

The Sun's true diameter is 770,800 geographical miles, or 
more than 112 times greater than that of the Earth. 

' Hansen, in Schumacher's Jahrbuch for 1837, pp. 65-1 4L 
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The mass of the Sun is, accoFding to Encke's calculation of 
Sabine's pendulum formula, 359,^51 times that of the Earth, 
or 355,499 times that of the Earth and Moon together ( Vierte 
AhhandL uber den Cometen von Pans in den Schr. der BerL 
Akad. 1 842, p. 5) ; whence the density of the Sun is only 
about i (or more accurately 0*252) that of the Earth. 

The volume of the Sun is 600 times greater, and its mass (ac- 
cording to Galle) 738 times greater than that of all the planets 
combined. It may assist the mind in conceiving a sensuous 
image of the magnitude of the Sun, if we remember that if 
the solar sphere were entirely hollowed out, and the Earth 
placed in its centre, there would still be room enough for the 
Moon to describe its orbit, even if the radius of the latter 
were increased 160,000 geographical miles. 

The Sun rotates on its axis in 25^ days. The equator 
inclines about 7° 30' towards the ecliptic. According to 
Laugier*s very careful observations {Comptes rendm de 
VAcad, des Sciences, torn. xv. 1842, p. 941), the period of 
rotation is 25^'^ days (or 25d. 8h. 9m.), and the inclination 
of the equator T 9'. 

The conjectures gradually adopted in modem astronomy 
regarding the physical character of the Sun's surface, are 
based on long and careful observations of the alterations 
which take place in the self-luminous disc. The order 
of succession, and the connection of these alterations (the 
formation of the Sun-spots, the relation of the deep black 
nuclei to the surrounding ash-grey penumbra?), have led to 
the assumption that the body of the Sun itself is almost 
entirely dark, but surrounded at a considerable distance by a 
luminous envelope ; that funnel-shaped openings are formed in 
this envelope, in consequence of the passage of currents from 
below upwards, and that the black nucleus of the spot is a 
portion of the dark body of the Sun which is visible through 
the opening. In order to render this explanation, of which 
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we here only briefly give the most general features, suffi- 
ciently applicable to the details of the phenomena upon the 
sur&ce of the Sun, science at present assumes the existence 
of three envelopes round the dark solar sphere; viz. one 
interior cloud-like vaporous envelope^ next a luminous invest- 
ment (photosphere) 9 and above these, as appears to have 
. been especially shown by the solar eiclipse of 8th of July, 
1842, an external cloudy envelope^ which is either dark, or but 
slightly luminous.* 

' '' D'apres Tetat actuel denos connaissances astronomiques 
le Soleil se compose: 1. d'lm globe central k peu pr^s 
obscur; 2. d'une immense couche de nuages qui est sus- 
pendue a ime certaine distance de ce globe et Venveloppe de 
coutes parts; 3. d^une phototphh-e; en d*autres termes, d'une 
sphere resplendissante qui enveloppe la couche nuageuse, 
comme celle-ci, a son tout, enveloppe le noyau obscur. 
L'eclipse totale du 8 Juillet, 1842, nous a mis sur la trace 
d'une troisi^me enveloppe, situee au-dessus de» la photosphere 
et form^e de nuages obscurs ou faiblement lumineux. Ce 
sent les ntmges de la troisieme enveloppe solaire, situes en 
apparence, pendant T^clipse totale, sur le contour de I'astre 
ou im peu en dehors, qui ont donn6 lieu a ces singulieres 
preeminences rouge^tres qui en 1842 ont si vivement excite 
Pattention du monde savant." ''According to the present 
condition of our astronomical knowledge, the Sun is com- 
posed: 1st. of a central sphere which is nearly dark; 2ud. 
of a vast stratum of clouds, suspended at a certain distance 
from the central body, which it surrounds on all sides ; 3rd. 
of a photosphere, or in other words, a luminous sphere inclos- 
ing the cloudy stratum, which in its turn envelopes the dark 
nucleus. The total eclipse of the 8th of July, 1842, afforded 
indications of a third envelope, situated above the photosphere, 
and formed of dark or faintly illumined clouds. These clouds 
of the third solar envelope, apparently situated during the 
total eclipse on the margin of the Sun, or even a little beyond 
it, gave rise to those singular, rose-coloured protuberances, 
which so powerfully excited the attention of the scientiiio 
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As feHcitous presentiment and sports of fancy— such sub- 
sequently realized speculations as abound in Grecian anti- 
quitj— sometimes contain the germ of correct views long 
prior to any actual observation, so we find in the writings 
of Cardinal Nicolaus de Cusa (in the second book De 
docta Ignorantid)^ which belong to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the clearly expressed opinion that the body of the 
Sun itself is only '' an earth-like nucleus^ surrounded by a 
circle of light as by a delicate envelope ; that in the centre 
(between the dark nucleus and the luminous covering?) there 
is a mixture of water-charged clouds and clear air, similar to 
our atmosphere; and that the power of radiating light to 
vivify the vegetation of our Earth, does not appertain to the 
earthy nucleus of the Sun*s body, but to the luminous covering 
by which it is enveloped." This view of the physical condi- 
tion of the Sun's body, which has hitherto been but little 
regarded in the history of astrAomy, presents considerable 
similarity with the opinions maintained in the present day.^ 



world in 1842.'* — Arago, in the Annvmre du Bureau des 
Longitudes pour Van 1846, pp. 464, 471. Sir John Herschel, 
in his Outlines of Astronomy, p. 234, § 395 (edition of 
1849), thus expresses himself: *' Above the luminous surface 
of the Sun, and the region in which the spots reside, there 
are strong indications of the existence of a gaseous atmo* 
sphere, having a somewhat imperfect transparency." 

' I would, in the first place, give in the original the pas- 
sages to which I refer in the text, and to which my attention 
was directed by a learned work of Clemens. (^Giordano Bruno 
und Nicolaus von Cusa, 1847, § 101.) Cardinal Nicolaus de 
Cusa (whose family name was lOirypffs, *. e. Crab), was bom at 
Cues, on the Moselle. He thus writes in the twelfth chapter 
of the second book of the Treatise De docta Ignorantia 
(Nicolai de Cusa Opera^ ed Basil, 1565, p. 39), a work that 
was much esteemed at that age : '' Neque color nigredinis est 
argumentum vilitatis TerreD; nam in Sole si quis esset, non 



"^ 
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The spots on the Sun, as I have akeadj shown in the 

appareret ilia claritas quae nobis: considerate enim corpore 
Solis, tunc habet quandam quasi terrain centraliorem, et 
quandam luciditatem quasi ignilem cireumferentialem, et in 
medio quasi aqueam nubem et aerem dariorem, quemadmodum 
terra ista sua elementa." '* Blackness of colour is no proof 
of the inferiority of the Earth's substance ; for to an inhabi- 
tant of the Sun, if such there be, the same brilliancy of 
appearance would not be presented as to us : if we con- 
sider the Sun's body, we shall conclude that it consists of a 
certain earthy substance in the centre, surrounded by a 
luminous matter, partaking, perhaps, of the nature of fire, 
and in the midst a sort of aqueous clouds and brighter 
atmosphere, resembling the elements of which the Earth 
consists." To this are appended the words Paradoxa and 
Hypni; by the last of which, he probably understands 
{ivvirvia) certain speculations, vague and bold hypotheses. 
In the long Treatise, ExerciUtUonea ex Sermonihus Cardinalis 
{Opera^ p. 579,) I again find the following comparison: 
*' Sicut in Sole considerari potest natura corporalis, et iUa de 
senoD est magnee yirtutis" (notwithstanding the attraction 
of masses or gravitation!) '' et non potest virtutem suam aliis 
corporibus communicare, quia non est radiosa. Et alia natura 
lucida illaunita, ita quod Sol ex unione utriusque naturse habet 
virtutem qu8D sufficit huic sensibiU mundo, ad vitam inno- 
vandam in vegetabilibus et animalibus, in dementis et mine- 
lalibus per suam influentiam radiosam. Sic de Christo, qui 
est Sol justitiaB ' . ." ^' As in the Sun may be supposed 
to exist a corporeal nature, which of itself is of no great 
efficacy, and cannot communicate its virtue to other bodies, 
because it is not radiant, and another nature imited with this; 
80 that the Sun, from the imion of the two natures, has a 
virtue which suffices for this sensible world, to renew life in 
vegetables and animals, in elements and minerals, by its own 
radUant influence. So from Christ, the Sun of Justice . ' 
Dr. Clemens thinks that all this must be more than a mere 
felicitous presentiment. It appears to him unlikely that 
Cusa, in the expressions " Considerato corpore Solis;'* "t» 
Sole considerari potest • • •" " could have appealed to 
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Historical Epochs of the Physical Contemplation of the 



experience, without a tolerably accurate observation of the 
Sun*8 spots, both their darker portions and the peniunbrce." 
He also conjectures ''that the penetration of the philosopher 
may have been in advance of the results of the science 
of his age, and that his views may have been influenced 
by discoveries which have usually been ascribed to later 
observers." It is, indeed, not only possible, but even 
highly probable, that in districts where tiie Sun is obscured 
for many months, as on the coast of Peru, during the 
gariM, even uncivilized nations may have seen Sun-spots with 
(he naked eye; but no traveller has, as yet, afforded any 
evidence of such appearances having attracted attention, or 
having been incorporated among the religious myths of their 
system of Sun-worship. The mere observation of the rare 
phenomenon of a Sim-spot, when seen by the naked eye, in 
the low, or faintly obscured, white, red, or perhaps greenish 
disc of the Sun, would scarcely have led even experienced 
observers to conjecture the existence of several envelopes 
around the dark body of the Sun. Had Cardinal de Cusa 
known anything of the spots of the Sun, he would assuredly 
not have failed to refer to these macukB Solis in the many 
comparisons of physical and spiritual things in which he was 
too much inclined to indulge. We need only recall the 
excitement and bitter contention with which the discoveries 
of Joh. Fabricius and Galileo were received, soon after the 
invention of the telescope in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. I have already referred (Cb«mo«, vol. ii. p. 692) to 
the obscurely expressed astronomical views of the Cardinal, 
who died in 1464, and therefore nine years before the birth of 
Copernicus. The remarkable passage: " Jam nobis manifes- 
tum est Terram in veritate moveri;" *'Now it is evident 
that the Earth really moves," occurs in lib. ii. cap. 12, 
De docta Ignorantia, According to Cusa, motion pervades 
every portion of the celestial regions ; we do not even find a 
star that does not describe a circle. " Terra non potest esse 
fixa, sed movetur ut aliae stellar;" "The Earth cannot be 
fixed, but moves like other stars." The Earth, however, does 
not revolve round the Sun. but the Earth and the Sun rotate 
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Vniversef were not first observed by Gralileo, Scheiner, or 
Harriot, but by John Fabricius of East Friesland, who also 
was the first to describe, in a printed work, the phenomenon 
he had seen. Both this discoverer and Galileo, as may be 
seen by his letter to the Principe Cesi (25th of May, 1612), 
were aware that the spots belonged to the body of the Sun 
itself ; but ten or twenty years later, Jean Tarde, a canon of 
Sarlat, and a Belgian Jesuit, maintained almost simultaneously 
that the Sun's spots were the transits of small planets. The 
one named them Sidera Borhonia, the other, Sidera Aus-^ 
triaca? Scheiner was the first who employed blue and green 



" around the ever-changing pole of the Universe." Cusa did 
not, therefore, hold the Copemiean views, as has been so 
successfully shown by Dr. Clemens' discovery in the hospital 
at Cues, of the fragmentary notice written in the Cardinal's 
own hand in 1444. 

• Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 706-708, 

' Borhonia Sidera, id est, planetce qui Solis lumina circum- 
volitant motu proprio et regulari, falso hactenus ab helio- 
scopis maculae Solis nuncupati,^ ex novis observationibus 
Joannis Tarde, 1620. Austriaca Sidera heliocyclica astro- 
nomicis hypothesibus iUigata opera Caroli Malapertii Belgse 
Montensis e Societate Jesu, 1633. The latter work has at 
all events the merit of aflTording observations of a succession 
of spots between 1618 and 1626. This period includes the 
years for which Scheiner published his own observations at 
llome in his Rosa Ursina.. The Canon Tarde believes those 
appearances to be the transits of small planets, because 
*' I'oBil du monde ne pent avoir des ophthalmies," " the eye of 
the universe cannot experience ophthalmia." It must justly 
excite surprise, thnt the meritorious observer, Gascoigne (see 
p. 79) should twenty years after Tarde's notice of the Borbonic 
satellites, still have ascribed the Sun's spots to a conjunction 
of numerous planetary bodies revolving round the Sun in 
close proximity to it and in almost intersecting orbits. 
Several of these bodies, placed, as it were, one over another, 
were supposed to occasion the black shadows. {Philos, 
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stained glasses in solar obserrations, whieh had been proposed 
seventy years earlier by Apian (Bienewitz), in tiie Astrono* 
tnicum CaBsareum, and had also been long in use among 
Belgian pilots.^ The neglect of this precaution contributed 
much to Gkdileo's blindness. 

As far as I am aware, the most definite expression of the 
necessity for assuming the existence of a dark solar sphere, 
surrounded by a photosphere, grounded upon direct obser- 
vation after the discovery of the Sun's spots, is first to be 
met with in the writic^s of the great Dominique Cassini,^ 
and belongs probably to about the year 1671. According to 
his views, the sdar disc which we see is ''an ocean of light 
surrounding the solid and dark nucleus of the Sun; the violent 
movements {up-wellings) which occur in this luminous enve-^ 



Transact, vol. xxvii. 1710-1712, pp. 282-290, firom a letter 
of William Crabtree, August, 1640.) 

^° Arago, Sur les moyma d' observer lee tachee solaires, in 
the Annuatre pour Van 1842, pp. 476-479. Dekmbre, 
HisL de VAsironomie du moyen dge^ p. 394; and his SJist, 
de rAstronomie modeme, torn. i. p. 681. 

" Mimoires pour eervir d VHistoire des Sciences^ par M. le 
Comte de Cassiui, 1810, p. 242 ; Delambre, Hist de VAstr. 
mod, tom. iii. p. 694. Although Cassini in 1671, and La 
Hire in 1700, had declared the Sun's body to be dark, other- 
wise trustworthy and valuable text-books on astronomy still 
continue to ascribe the first idea of this hypothesis to the 
meritorious Lalande. Lalande, in the edition of 1792, of his 
Astronomie, tom. iii. § 3240, as in the first edition of 1764, 
tom. ii. § 2,615, merely adopts the older view of La Hire, 
according to which '' las taches sont les Eminences de la 
masse solide et opaque du Soleil, recouverte commimement 
(en entier) par le fluide igne;" " the spots are the elevations 
of the solid and opaque mass of the Sun, covered by an 
igneous fluid." Alexander Wilson, between the years 1769 
and 1774, conceived the first correct view of a funnel-shaped 
opening in the photosphere. 
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lope enable ns from time to time to see the momitain summits of 
the non-lmxunous body of tbe Sun. These constitute the black 
fMclei in the centre of the Sun*s spots." The ash-coloured 
penumbra surrounding these nuclei had not then been ex- 
plained. 

An ingenious observation, which has subsequently been 
fully confirmed, made by the astronomer, Alexander Wilson 
of Glasgow, of a large solar spot, on the 22nd of November, 
1769, led him to an elucidation of the penumbrse. Wilson 
discovered that as a spot moved towards the Sun's margin, 
the penumbra became gradually more and more narrow on 
the side turned towards the centre of the Sun, compared 
wilii the opposite side. The observer, in 1774, very cor- 
rectly concluded," from these relations of dimenaon, that the 
nucleus of the spot (the portion of the dark solar body visible 
through the funnel-shaped excavation in the luminous en- 
velope) was situated at a greater depth than the penumbra, 
and that the latter was formed by the shelving lateral walls 
of the funnel. This mode of explanation did not, however, 
solve the question why the penumbra were the lightest near 
the nuclei. 

The Berlin astronomer. Bode, in his work entitled 
^ Thoughts on the Nature of the Sun, and the Formation of 
its Spots" {Gedanken uber die Naiur der Sonne und die 



® Alexander Wilson, Observations on the Solar Spots, 
writes as follows in the Philos, Transact, vol. Ixiv. 1774, 
part i. pp. 6-13, tab. i. : — " I found that the umlnra, which 
before was equally broad all round the nucleus, appeared 
much contracted on that part which lay towards the centre of 
the disc, whilst the other parts of it remained nearly of the 
former dimensions. I perceived that the shady zone or 
umbra, which surrounded the nucleus, might be nothing else 
but the shelving sides of the luminous matter of the Sun." 
Ck>mpare also Arago, in the Anntmirepour 1842^ p. 506. 
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Entstehung ihrer JFlecken)^ developed very similar views with' 
his usual perspicuity, although he was unacquainted with Wil- 
' son's earlier treatise. He moreover had the merit of having 
facilitated the explanation of the penumbrse, by assuming, 
very much in accordance with the conjectures of Cardinal 
Nicolaus de Cusa. the existence of another cloudy stratum of 
vapour between the photosphere and the dark solar body. 
This hypothesis of two strata leads to the following conclu- 
sions : — If there occur in less frequent cases an opening in 
the photosphere alone, and not at the same time in the less 
transparent lower vaporous stratum, which is but faintly 
illumined by the photosphere, it must reflect a very incon- 
siderable degree of light towards the inhabitants of the 
Earth, and a grey penumbra will be formed — a mere halo 
without a nucleus ; but when, owing to tumultuous meteor- 
ological processes on the surface of the Sun, the opening 
extends simultaneously through both the luminous and 
the cloudy envelopes, a nucleoid spot will appear in the 
ash-grey penumbra, " which will exhibit more or less black-- 
ness, according as the opening occurs opposite to a sandy, 
rocky, or aqueous portion of the surface of the Sun*s disc." " 
The halo surrounding the nucleus is further a portion of the 
outer surface of the vaporous stratum; and as this is less 
opened than the photosphere, owing to the funnel-shaped 
form of the whole excavation, the direction of the passage of 
the rays of light, impinging on both sides on the margins of 
the interrupted envelope, and reaching the eyes of the 
observer, occasions the difference, first noticed by Wilson, in 
the breadth of the opposite sides of the penimibra, which 
appears after the nucleoid spot has moved away from the 

" Bode, in the Beschdftigungen der Berlinischen Gesell^ 
schaft Naturforschender Freunde, Bd. ii. 1776, pp. 237-241, 
249. 
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centre of the Sun's disc. If, as Laugier has frequently 
remarked, the penumbra passes over the black nucleus 
causing it wholly to disappear, this obscuration must depend 
on the closing of the opening — not of the photosphere — ^but 
of the vaporous stratum below it. 

A solar spot, which was visible to the naked eye in the 
year 1779, fortunately directed William Herschers superior 
powers of observation and induction to the subject which we 
have been considering. We possess the results of his great 
work, which treats of the minutest particulars of the question 
in a very definite manner, and in a nomenclature established 
by himself. His observations appeared in the PhilosophtQal 
Transactions for 1795 and for 1801. As usual, this great 
observer pursued his own course independently of others, 
referring only in one instance to Alexander Wilson. In 
their general character, his views may be regarded as iden- 
tical with those of Bode, and he bases the visibility and 
dimensions of the nucleus and the penmnbra {Philos. Transact, 
1801, pp. 270, 318, tab. xviii. %. 2), on the assumption of 
an opening in two envelopes, while he assumes the existence 
of a clear and transparent aerial atmosphere (p. 302) between 
the vaporous envelope and the dark body of the Sun, in which 
clouds that are either wholly dark, or only faintly illumined 
by reflection, are suspended at a height of about 280 to 320 
geogi-aphical miles. William Herschel seems, in feet, also 
disposed to regard the photosphere as a mere stratum of 
unconnected phosphorescent clouds of very unequal surface. 
According to his view, " an elastic fluid of unknown nature 
rises from the crust or surface of the dark solar body, gene- 
rating only small luminous pores in the higher regions where 
the action is weak, and large openings, with nuclei, sur- 
rounded by shallows or pcnumbrse, where the action is more 
tumultuous." 

The black spots, which are seldom round, almost alway?^ 

TOL. IV. o 
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angularly broken, and cbaracterized by entering angles, 
are frequently surrounded by halos or penumbrae, which 
exhibit the same figure on a larger scale. There is no 
appearance of a transition of the colour of the spot into 
the penumbra, or of the latter, which is sometimes filament 
tons, into that of the photosphere. Capocci and Pastorff (of 
Buchholz in Brandenburg) — ^most diligent observers— have 
both given very accurate representations of the angular form 
of the nuclei. (Schum. Asfr, Nachr, No. 115, p. 316; No. 133, 
p. 291; No. 144, p. 471.) William Herschel and Schwabe 
saw the nucleoid spots divided by bright veins, or luminous 
bridges, — ^phenomena of a cloud-like nature generated within 
the second stratum where the penumbras originate. — These 
singular configurations, which probably owe their origin to 
ascending currents, the tumultuous formation of spots, solar 
faculaa, furrows, and projecting stripes (crests of luminous 
waves) indicate, according to Sir William Herschel, an intense 
evolution of light; whilst, on the other hand, according to 
the same great authority, '' the absence of solar spots and 
their concomitant phenomena seems to indicate a low 
degree of combustion, and, consequently, a less beneficial 
action on the temperature of our planet, and the development 
of vegetation." These conjectures led Sir William Herschel 
to institute a series of comparisons between the prices of 
com, and the complaints of poor crops,** and the absence of 
solar spots, between the years 1676 and 1684 (according to 
Flamstead), from 1686 to 1688 (according to Dominique 
Cassini), from 1695 to 1700, and from 1795 to 1800. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we can never attain a knowledge of the 
niunerical elements on which to found even a conjectm*al 
solution of such a problem; not only, as this circumspect 

'* William Herschel, in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society for 1801, part ii« pp. 310-dl6« 
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astronomer has himself observed, because the price of corn 
in one part of Europe cannot be taken as a criterion of the 
state of vegetation over the whole continent; but more espe- 
cially because a diminution of the mean annual temperature, 
even if it affected the whole of Europe, would afford no 
evidence that the Earth had derived a smaller quantity of 
solar heat throughout that year. It appears from Dove's 
investigations of the irregular variations of temperature, 
that extremes of meteorological conditions always lie laterally 
by one another, *. e, in almost equal degrees of latitude. 
Our own continent, and the temperate parts of North America, 
generally present such contrasts of temperature. When 
our vnnters are severe, the season there is mild, and con- 
Tersely. These compensations in the local distribution of 
heat, when associated with vicinity to the ocean, are attended 
by the most beneficial results to mankind, owing to the indu- 
bitable influence exercised by the mean quantity of summer- 
heat on the development of vegetation, and consequently on 
the ripening of the cereals. 

While William Herschel attributed an increase of heat on 
the Earth to the activity of the central body,— a process 
from which result spots on the Sun, — Batista Baliani, almost 
two and a half centuries earlier, in a letter to Gralileo, described 
solar spots as cooling agents.^ This opinion coincides with 



" We find a reference in the historical fragments of the 
elder Cato to an official notice of the high price of com, and 
an obscuration of the Sun's disc, which continued for many 
months. The " lumtnis ealigo,** and " defectus Solis,* of 
Roman authors, does not invariably indicate an eclipse of the 
Sun ; as, for instance, in the account of the long-continued 
diminution of the Sun's light after the death of Ceesar. Thus, 
for instance, we read in Aulus Gellius, Nocf, Att, ii. 28, 
** Verba Catonis in Originum quarto hsec sunt: non libet 
scribere, quod in tabula apud Pontificem maximum est, 

g2 
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the experiment made by the zealous astronomer Gautier ^* at 
Geneya, in comparing four periods characterized by nume- 
rous and by few spots on the Sun's disc (from 1827 to 1843), 
with the mean temperatures presented by thirty-three European 
and twenty-nine American stations of similar latitude. This 
comparison proves, by positive and negative differences, the 
contrasts exhibited by opposite Atlantic coasts. The final 
results, however, scarcely give 0*76° Fahr. as the cooling force 
ascribed to the Sun's spots, and this might with equal pro- 
priety be attributed to errors of observation and the direction 
of the winds at the localities indicated. 

It still remains for us to notice the third envelope of the Sun, 
to which we have already referred. This is the most external 
of the three ; inclosing the photosphere, is cloudy, and of 
imperfect transparency. The remarkable phenomena of red, 
mountain, or flame-like elevations, which, if not seen for 
the first time, were at all events more distinctly visible during 
the eclipse of the Sun of the 8th of July, 1842, when they 
were simultaneously noticed by several of the most expe- 
rienced observers, have led astronomers to assume the existence 
of a third envelope of this kind. Arago, in a treatise devoted 
to the subject," has with much ingenuity tested the several 
observations, and enumerated the grounds which necessitated 
the* adoption of this view. He has at the same time shown 

quotiens anona cara, quotiens Lunaa an Solis lumini caligo, 
aut quid obstiterit." "The words of Cato in the fourth 
book of his Origines are these : I may not write what is 
frequently entered in the tables of the priests, that corn was 
dear whenever there was any decrease in the light of the Sun 
and Moon, or when anything obscured them." 

^ Gautier, Recherches relatives d Vinfluence que le nomhre 
des taches solaires exerce sur les temperatures terrestres, in 
the Bihliotheque UniverseUe de Geneve^ Nouv. Serie, torn. 11. 
1844, pp. 327-335. 

" Ajrago, in the Ammairepour 1846, pp. 271-438. 
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that since 1706 similar red marginal protuberances have been 
eight times described on the occasion of total or annular solar 
eclipses." On the 8th of July, 1842, when the apparently 
larger disc of the Moon entirely covered the Sun, the Moon's 
disc was observed to be surrounded not only by a whitish 
light," encircling it like a crown or luminous wreath, but 
two or three protuberances were also seen, as if originating 
at its margin, and were compared by some observers to 
red jagged mountains, by others to reddened masses of ice, 
and again by others to fixed indented red flames. Arago, 
Laugier, and Mauvais at Perpignan, Petit at Montpelier, 
Airy on the Superga, Schumacher at Vienna, and numerous 
other astronomers, agreed perfectly in the main features of 
the final results, notwithstanding the great differences in the 
instruments they employed. The elevations did not always 
appear simultaneously ; in some places they were even seen 
by the naked eye. The estimates of the angles of altitude 
certainly differed ; the most reliable is probably that of Petit, 
the director of the observatory at Toulouse. He fixed it at 
1' 45*, which, if these phenomena were true sun-mountainsy 
would give an elevation of 40,000 geographical miles ; that 
is to say, nearly seven times the Earth's diameter, which is 
only 112th part of the diameter of the Sun. The conside- 
ration of these phenomena has led to the very probable h3rpo- 
thesis, that these red figures are emanations within the third 
envelope, — clouds, which are illuminated and coloured by the 

" Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1846, pp. 440-447. 

" This is the white appearance which was also observed in 
the solar eclipse of the 15th of May, 1836, and which the 
great astronomer of Konigsberg very correctly described at 
Sie time by observing " that gJthough the Moon*s disc en- 
tirely covered the Sun, a luminous corona still encircled it, 
which was a portion of the Sun*s atmosphere." (Bessel, in 
Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 320. 
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photosphere.^ Arago, in putting forward this hypothesis, 
expresses the conjecture that the intense blue colour of the 
sky^ which I have myself measured upon the loftiest part of 
the Cordilleras, though with instruments which are certainly 
still very imperfect, may afford a convenient opportunity for 
frequently observing these mountain-like clouds in the outer- 
most atmosphere of the Sun.^ 



^ " Si nous examinions de plus pr^s Fexplication d'apr^s 
laquelle les protuberances rouge^tres seraient assimil^es k 
des nuages (de la troisieme enveloppe), nous ne trouverions 
aucun principe de physique qui nous empechat d'admettre 
que des masses nuageuses de 25,000 a 30,000 lieues de long 
flottent dans Tatmosphere du Soleil ; que ces masses, comme 
certains nuages de T atmosphere terrestre, ont des contours 
arr^tes, qu'elles affectent, 9a et la, des formes tr^s tour- 
mentees, m^e des forms en surplomb ; que la lumiere 
solaire (la photosphere) les colore en rouge. Si cette 
troisieme enveloppe existe, elle donnera peut^tre la clef de 
quelques-unes des grandes et deplorables anomalies que Ton 
remarque dans le cours des saisons."— "On examining more 
closely the grounds on which these rose-coloured protube- 
rances are compared to clouds (of the third atmosphere) we 
do not find any principle in physics which would oppose the 
assiunption that masses of clouds extending from 25,000 to 
30,000 leagues, float in the Sun's atmosphere; that these 
masses, like some clouds in our terrestrial atmosphere, assume 
contours exhibiting here and there much-involved forms, 
appearing sometimes even sloping or inverted, as it were; 
and that they are coloured red by the light of the Sun (the 
photosphere). If this third atmosphere actually exist, it 
may, perhaps, tend to solve some of those vast and deplo- 
rable anomalies which we observe in the course of the 
seasons." (Arago, in the Anntmirepour 1846, pp. 460, 467.) 

^ " Tout ce qui aflaiblira sensiblement I'intensite eclairante 
de la portion de Tatmosph^re terrestre qui parait entourer et 
toucher le contour circulaire du Soleil, pourra contribuer a 
rendre les preeminences rougeatres visibles. II est done 
permis d'esperer qu*un astronome exerce, etabli au sommet 
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When we consider the zone in which solar spots are most 
commonly observed (it is only on the 8th of June and the 
9th of December, that the spots describe straight lines on 
the Sun's disc, which at the same time are parallel with one 
another and the Sun's equator, and not concave or convex), 
we are struck by the fact, that they have rarely been seen in 
the equatorial region between 3^ North and 8° South Latitude, 
and that they do not occur at all in the polar regions. They are, 
on the whole, most frequent in the region between 11^ and Id** 
north of the equator; and generally of more common occurrence 
in the northern hemisphere, or as Sommering maintains, 
may be seen there at a greater distance from the equatorial 
regions, than in the southern hemisphere. {Outlines, § 393; 
Observations at the Cape, p. 433.) Galileo even estimated 
the extreme limits of northern and southern heliocentric lati- 
tude at 29^. Sir John Herschel extends them to 35®, as has 
also been done by Schwabe. (Schum. Astr, Nachr, No. 473.) 
Laugier found some spots as high as 41° (Comptes rendus^ 
tom. XV. p. 944), and Schwabe even in 5(f. The spot 

d'une tr^s haute montagne, pourrait y observer regulidrement 
les nuages de la troisieme enveloppe solaire, situes, en appa- 
rence, sur le contour de Tastre ou un peu en dehors ; deter- 
miner ce qu*ils ont de permanent et de variable, noter les 

periodes de disparition et de reapparition " 

'* Whatever will perceptibly diminish the brilliant intensity 
of that portion of the terrestrial atmosphere which appears 
to enclose and touch the circumference of the Sun, may 
contribute to render the rose-coloured protuberances visible. 
We may, therefore, hope that an experienced astronomer 
may succeed, on the summit of some high mountain, in 
making systematic and regular observations of the clouds of 
the third solar envelope, which appear to be situated on the 
margin of the Sun, or a little leyond it; and thus determine 
the permanence or variability of their character, and note 
the epochs of their disappearance and re-appearance . . 
(Arago, Anntjiaire pour 1846, p. 471.) 
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obserredby La Hire in TO'' Nortli Latitude, must be regarded 
as a very rare phenomenon. 

This distribution of spots on the Sun's disc, their rarity 
under the equator and in the polar regions, and their parallel 
position in reference to the equator, led Sir John Herschel to 
the conjecture, that the obstructions which the third vaporous 
external atmosphere may present at some points to the libe- 
ration of heat, generates currents in the Sun's atmosphere 
from the poles towards the equator, similar to those which 
upon the Earth occasion the trade-winds and calms near the 
equator, owing to differences of velocity in each of the parallel 
zones. Some spots are of so permanent a character, that 
they have continued to appear for fully six months, as was 
the case with the large* spot visible in 1779. Schwabe was 
enabled to follow the same group eight times in the year 
1840. A black nucleoid spot, delineated in Sir John Her- 
scheFs Observations at the Cape (to which I have made such 
constant reference), was found by accurate measurement to 
be so large, that supposing the whole of our Earth to be 
propelled through the opening of the photosphere, there 
would still have remained a free space on either side of more 
than 920 geographical miles. Sommering directs attention 
to the fact, that there are certain meridian belts on the Sun*s 
disc, in which he had never observed a solar-spot for many 
years together. {Thilo, de Solis maculis a Scemmeringio 
observatts, 1828, p. 22.) The great differences presented in 
the data given for the period of revolution of the Sun, are not, 
by any means, to be ascribed solely to want of accuracy in the 
observations; they depend upon the property exhibited by 
some spots, of changing their position on the disc. Laugier has 
devoted special attention to this subject, and has observed 
spots which would give separate rotations of 24d. 28m. and 
26d. 46m. Our knowledge of the actual period of the rota- 
tion of the Sun, can therefore only be regarded as the mean 
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of ia lai^ number of observations of those maculse, which, 
from their permanence of form, and inyariabib'ty of position 
in reference to other co-existent spots, may form the basis 
of reliable observations. 

Although solar maculsd may be more frequently seen by 
the naked eye than is generally supposed, if the Sun's disc 
be attentively observed, there yet occur not more than two 
or three notices of this phenomenon between the beginning 
of the ninth and of the seventeenth centuries, on the accuracy 
of which we can rely. Among these I would reckon the 
supposed retention of Mercury within the Sun's disc for eight 
days, in the year 807, as recorded in the annals of the 
Prankish kings, first ascribed to an astronomer of the Bene- 
dictine order, and subsequently to Eginhard; the 91 -days 
transit of Venus over the Sun, uuder the Caliph Al-Motas- 
sem, in the year 840; and the Signa in Sole of the year 
1096, as noticed in the Staindelii Chronicon, I have during 
several years made the epochs of the mysterious obscurations 
of the Sun which have been recorded in history, — or, to use 
a more correct expression, the periods of the more or less 
prolonged diminution of bright daylight— the subject of 
special investigation, both in a meteorological and a cosmical 
point of view.* Since large numbers of solar spots (Hevelius 

^ Although it canuot be doubted that individual Greeks 
and Romans may have seen' large Sun-spots with the naked 
eye, it is, at all events, certain, that such observations have 
never been referred to in any of the works of Greek and 
Roman authors that have come down to us. The passages of 
Theophrastus, De Signk^ iv. 1, p. 797; of Aratus, Diosem, 
V. 90-92; and of Proclus, Paraphr. 11, 14, in which the 
younger Ideler (Meteorol. Veterum^ p. 201, and in the Com- 
mentary to Aristot, Meteor, tom. i. p. 374) thought he could 
discover references to the Sun's spots, merely imply that the 
Sun's disc, which indicates fine weather, exhibits no difference 
on its surface, nothing remarkable (jiiiU ri, arjfia (l)epoi), but. 
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observed a group of this kind on the 20th of July, 1643, which 
covered the third part of the Sun's disc) have always been 
accompanied by numerous faculse, I am not much disposed to 

on the contrary, perfect uniformity. The <r^y(ta, the dappled 
Surface, is expressly ascribed to light clouds, the atmosphere 
(the scholiast of Arastus says, to the thickness of the air) ; 
hence we always hear of the morning and evening Sun» 
because their disc, independently of all Sun-spots, are sup- 
posed, even in the present day, according to an old belief, 
not wholly unworthy of regard, to give notice to the farmer 
and the mariner, as diaphanometera, of coming changes of 
weather. The Sun*s disc, on the horizon, gives an indication 
of the condition of the lower atmospheric strata which are 
nearer the Earth. The first of the Sun-spots noticed in the 
text as visible to the naked eye, and falsely regarded in the 
years 807 and 840 as transits of Mercury and Venus, is 
recorded in the great historical collection of Justus Reuberus, 
Veteres Scriptores (1726), in the section Annates Regum 
Francorum Pipini, Karoli Magni et Ludovici^ a quodam ejus 
tetatis AstronomOf Ludovici regis domestico, eonscripti, p. 58. 
These annals were originally ascribed to a Benedictine monk 
(p. 28) ; but, subsequently, and correctly, to the celebrated 
Eginhard, Charlemagne's secretary. — See Annales Einhardi^ 
in Fei*tz, Monumenta GermanuB historica^ Script, tom. i. p. 
194. The following is the passage referred to: '* DCCCCVII. 
Stella Mercurii xvi kal. April, visa est in Sole qualis parva 
macula nigra, paululum superius medio centre ejusdem sideris, 
qu(B a nobis octo dies conspicata est; sed quando primimi 
intravit vel exivit, nubibus impedientibus, minime notare 
potuimus." " On the 15ih of March, DCCCCVII., Mercury 
appeared to be a small black spot on the Sun, a little above 
his centre, and was visible to us in that position for eight 
days ; but, owing to the obstruction offered by the clouds, we 
were not able to see either when it reached or left that 
place." — ^The so-caUed transit of Venus, recorded by the 
Arabian astronomers, is noticed by Simon Assemanus, in the 
Introduction to the Globus Ccele'dis Cu^co-Arabicus Velitemi 
Musei Borgiani, 1790, p. xxxviii: "Anno HegyrsB 225, 
regnante ALnootasemo Chali£a, visa est in Sole prope medium 
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ascribe to nucleoid spots those obscurations during which stars 
were partly visible, as in total solar eclipses. 

As, according to Du S^jour's calculation, the longest pos- 



nigra queedam macula, idque feria tertia die decima nona 
mensis Regebi . . . ." This appearance was believed 
to be the planet Venus, and the same black spot (macula 
nigra) was supposed to have been seen for 91 days (probably 
with intermissions of twelve or thirteen days?). Soon after 
this, the reigning Chalif Motassem died. — I have selected the 
following seventeen examples from a large number of facts 
collected from the historiccd records derived from popular 
tradition, as to the occurrence of a sudden decrease in the 
light of the Sun: 

45 B.C. At the death of Julius CsBsar : after which event 
the Sun remained pale for a whole year, and gave less 
than its usual warmth; on which account the air was 
thick, cold, and hazy, and fruit did not ripen. — Plu- 
tarch, in JuL Cess. cap. 87; Dio Cass, xliv.; Virg. Georg, 
i. 466. 
33 A.D. The year of the Crucifixion. " Now from the 
sixth hour tiiere was darkness over all the land till the 
ninth hour." (St. Matthew, xxvii. 45.) According to 
St. Luke, xxiii. 45, " the Sim was darkened." In order 
to explain and corroborate these narrations, Eusebius 
brings forward an eclipse of the Sun in the 202nd 
Olympiad, which had been noticed by the chronicler, 
PUegon of Tralles. (Ideler, Handbuch der mathem, 
Chronohgie^ Bd. ii. p. 417.) Wurm has, however, 
shown that the eclipse which occurred during this 
Olympiad, and was visible over the whole of Asia 
Minor, must have happened as early as the 24th of 
November, 29 a.d. The day of the Crucifixion corre- 
sponded with the Jewish Passover {Ideler y Bd. i. pp. 
515-520), on the 14th of the month Nisan, and the 
Passover was always celebrated at the time of the full 
moon. The Sun cannot therefore have been darkened 
for three hours by the Moon. The Jesuit Scheiner 
thinks the decrease in the light might be ascribed to the 
occurrence of large Sun-spots. 
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sible duration of a total eclipse of the Sun cannot be more 
than 7m. 58s. at the equator, nor more than 6m. 10s. for the 
latitude of Paris; the decrease of daylight which is recorded 

858 A.i>. A darkening continuing two hours, on the 
22nd of August, before the fearful earthquake of Nice- 
media, which also destroyed several other cities of Mace- 
donia and Pontus. The darkness continued from two to 

' three hours: "nee contigua vel adposita cemebantur." 
" Without either contiguous objects or those in juxta- 
position being discernible."— -^mm«a». Marcell. xvii. 7. 

360 A.D. In all the eastern provinces of the Roman Em-^ 
pire, " per Eoos tractus,'* there was obscurity from early 
dawn tUl noon ; ** Caligo a prime aurorse exortu adusque 
meridiem," Ammian, Marcell, xx. 3; but the stars con- 
tinued to shine : consequently, there could not have been 
any shower of ashes, nor, from the long duration of the 
phenomenon, could it be ascribed to the action of a total 
eclipse of the Sun, to which the historian refers it. 
*' Cum lux ccelestis operiretur, e mundi conspectu penitus 
luce abrepta, defecisse diutius solem pavidsB mentes 
hominum sestimabant: prime attenuatum in lunsB comi- 
culantis e£5giem, deinde in speciem auctum semenstrem, 
posteaque in integrum restitutum. Quod alias non 
evenit ita perspicue, nisi cum post insBquales cursus 
intermenstruum lunse ad idem revocatur." " When the 
light of heaven, suddenly and wholly concealed, was 
hidden from the world, trembling men thought the Sun 
had left them for a very long time ; at first it assumed 
the form of a homed moon, then increased to half its 
proper size, and was finally restored to its integrity. 
But it did not appear so bright until, after all irregular 
motions were over, it returned." This description 
entirely corresponds with a true eclipse of the Sun; 
but how are we to explain its long duration, and the 
" caligo " experienced in all the provinces of the East ? 

409 A..D. When Alaric appeared before Rome, there was 
so great a darkness, that the stars were seen by day.— 
Schnurrer, Chronik der Seucken^ Th. i. p. 113. 

536. Justinianus I. Caesar imperavit annos triginta-octo 
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by the annalists may, on account of its duration for many 
hours, possibly be referred to one or other of the three 
following and very different causes: 1. A disturbance in the 

(727 to 565). Anno imperii nono deliquium lucis passus 
est Sol, quod annum integrum et duos amplius menses 
duravit, adeo ut parum admodum de luce ipsius appa- 
reret; dixeruntque homines Soli aliquid accidisse, quod 
nuuquam ab eo recederet/' *' In the ninth year of the 
reign of Justinian I., who reigned thirty-eight years, the 
Sun suffered an eclipse, which lasted a whole year and 
two months, so that very little of his light was seen ; 
men said that something had clung to the Sun, from 
which it would never be able to disentangle itself." 
— Gregorius Abul-Faragius, Supplementum Historim 
Dynastiarumy ed. Edw. Focock, 1663, p. 94. This 
phenomenon appears to have been very similar to one 
obsei*ved in 1 783, which, although it has received a name 
(Hohenrauch),* has in many cases not been satisfactorily 
explained. 
567 A.i>. "Justinus II. annos 13 imperavit (565-578). 
Anno imperii ipsius secundo apparuit in coelo ignis 
flammans juxta polum arcticum, qui annum integrum 
permansit; obtexeruntque tenebrse mundum ab hora diei 
nona noctem usque, adeo ut nemo quicquam videret; 
deciditque ex aere quoddam pulveri minuto et cineri 
simile." " In the second year of the reign of Justinian 
II., who reigned thirteen years, there appeared a flame 
of fire in the heavens, near the North Pole, and it re- 
mained there for a whole year ; darkness was cast over 
the world from three o'clock until night, so that nothing 
could be seen ; and something resembling dust and ashes 
fell down from the sky." — Abu'1-Farag. 1. c. p. 95. 
Could this phenomenon have continued for a whole year 
like a perpetual northern-light (magnetic stoim) and 
been succeeded by darkness and showers of meteoric 
dust? 

* A kind of thick, yellowish fog, common in North 
Germany. 
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process of the evolution of light, as it were a diminution of 
intensity in the photosphere; 2. Obstructions (such as a 
greater and denser formation of clouds) in the outermost 

626 A.D. According also to Abu'l-Farag. (Htsf. Dynast 
pp. 94, 99), half of the Sun's disc continued obscured 
for eight months. 

733 A.D. One year after the Arabs had been driven back 
across the Pyrenees after the battle of Tours, the Sun 
was so much darkened on the 19th of August, as to 
excite universal terror. — Schnurrer, Chron, theil i. 
p. 164. 

807 A.D. A Sun-spot was observed, which was believed 
to be the planet Mercury. — Eeuber, Vet Script p. 58 
(see p. 375.) 

840 A.D. Fpm the 28th of May to the 26th of August 
(Assemani singularly enough gives the date of May, 
839), the so-called transit of Venus across the Sun's 
disc was observed. (See above, pp. 379-380.) The Chalif 
Al-Motassem reigned from 834 to 841, when he was 
succeeded by Harun-el-Watek, the ninth Chalif. 

934 A.D. In the valuable work Historia de Portugal^ by 
Faria y Souza, 1730, p. 147, I find the following pas- 
sage: "En Portugal se vio sin luz la tierra por dos 
meses. Avia el Sol perdido su splendor." The Earth 
was without lisht for two months in Portugal, for the 
Sun had lost its brightness. The heavens were then 
opened in fissures " por fractura," by strong flashes of 
lightning, when there was suddenly bright Sun-light. 

1091 A.D. On the 21st of September, the Sun was dark- 
ened for three hours; and when the obscuration had 
ceased, the Sun's disc still retained a peculiar colour. 
"Fuit eclipsis Solis, 11 Kal. Octob. fere tres horas: 
Sol circa meridiem dire nigrescebat." Martin Crusius, 
Annales Sttevicif Francof. 1595, tom. i. p. 279; Schnurrer, 
th. i. p. 219. 

1096 A.D. Sun-spots were seen by the naked eye on the 
3rd of March. "Signum in Sole apparuit V, Noiio 
Marcii feria secunda incipientis quadragesimse. Joh. 
Staindelii, Presbyteri Pataviensis, Chronicon gmerale, 
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opaque vaporous envelope investing the photosphere, by 
which the radiation of solar light and heat is impeded; 

8. The impure condition of our atmosphere, arising, for 

- 

in Oefelii Rerum Boicarum Scriptores, tom. i. 1763, 
p. 485. 

1206 A.D. On the last day of February, there was, ac- 
cording to Joaquin de Yillalba (Epidemiologia espanola^ 
Madr. 1803, tom. i. p. 30), complete darkness for six 
hours, turning the day into night. This phenomenon 
was succeeded by long-continued and abundant rains. 
*' El dia ultimo del mes de Febrero hubo un eclipse de 
Sol que duro seis boras con tanto obscuridad como si 
fuera media noche. Siguieron a este fenomeno abun- 
dantes y continuas lluvias." A very similar phenomenon 
is recorded for June, 1191, by Schnurrer, th. i. pp. 
258, 265. 

1241 A.D. Five months after the Mongolian battle at 
Liegnitz, the Sun was darkened (in some places ?) and 
such darkness caused that the stars could be seen in the 
heavens at three o'clock on Michaelmas day. " Obscuratus 
est Sol (in quibusdam locis?), et factae sunt tenebree, ita 
ut stelleB viderentur in coelo, circa festum S. Michselis 
hora nona." Chronicon Claustro-Neohurgense (of the 
Monastery of Neuberg, at Vienna : this chronicle com- 
prises the annals of the period from the year 218 a.d. 
to 1348) Fez, Scriptores rerum Attstnacarumy Lips. 
1721, tom. i. p. 458. 

1547 A.D. The 23rd, 24th, and 25th of April, conse- 
quently the days preceding, and immediately succeeding 
the battle of Miihlbach, in which the Elector John 
Frederick was taken prisoner. Kepler says in Para- 
lipom, ad Vitellium^ quihus Astronomim pars Optica 
traditur, 1604, p. 259, ''The elder and younger Gemma 
record that in the year 1547, before the battle between 
Charles V and the Duke of Saxony, the Sun appeared 
for three days as if it were suffused by blood, while at 
the same time many stars were visible at noon." " Re- 
fert Gemma, pater et filius, anno 1547, ante conflictum 
Caroli V cum SaxonisB Duce, Solem per tres dies ceu 
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instance, from the obscuring (mostly organic) meteoric dust, 
ink', or sand-rain, such as is described by Macgowan to have 
continued for several days together in China. The second 
and third of these causes do not require the occurrence of a 
diminution of the electro-magnetic light process, perhaps, 
(of the perpetual polar light^) in the solar atmosphere ; but 
the last-named cause excludes the visibility of stars at noon, 
of which such frequent mention is made in these mysterious 
and vaguely described obscurations. 

Arago's discovery of chromatic polarization has not only 
confirmed the existence of the third and outermost envelope 
of the Sun, but has likewise added considerable weight to the 
conjectures advanced in reference to the whole physical con- 

sanguine perfusum comparuisse, ut etiam stell© pleraque 
in meridie conspicerentur." Kepler, (in Stella Nova in 
Serpentario, p. 113,) further expresses his uncertainty 
as to the cause of the phenomenon ; he asks whether the 
diminution of the Sun's light be owing to some celestial 
causes: '' Solis lumen ob causas quasdam sublimes hebe- 
tari . . . ." whether it be owing to the wide diffu- 
sion of some cometary substance " materia cometica 
latins sparsa," for the cause cannot have originated in 
our atmosphere, since the stars were visible at noon." 
Schnurrer (Chronik der Seuchen, th. ii. p. 93) thinks, 
notwithstanding the visibility of the stars, that the 
phenomenon must have been the same as the so-called 
*'H6henrauch;" for Charles V. complained before the 
battle, '* that the Sun was always obscured when he was 
about to engage with the enemy." " Semper se nebulsB 
densitate infestari, quoties sibi cum hoste pugnandum 
sit." (Lambert, Hortens, de hello german. lib. vi. p. 182.) 
^ Horrebow (Basis Astronomies, 1735, § 226) makes use of 
the same expression. Solar light, according to him, is ** a 
perpetual Northern-light within the Sun's atmosphere, produced 
by the agency of powerful magnetic forces.^* (See Hanow, in 
Joh. Dan. Titius' gemeinnutzige Abhandlungen uber naturliche 
Diiige, 1768, p. 102.) 
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stitution of the central body of our planetary system. "A 
ray of light which reaches our eyes, after traversing many 
millions of miles, from the remotest regions of heaven, 
announces, as it were of itself, in the polariscope, whether 
it is reflected or refracted, whether it emanates from a 
solid or fluid or gaseous body ; it announces even the degree 
of its intensity. (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 33, and vol. ii. p. 715.) 
It is essential to distinguish between natural light, as it 
emanates directly from the Sun, the fixed stars, or flames 
of gas, and is polarized by reflection from a glass-plate at 
an angle of 35° 25'; and that polarized light, which is 
radiated as such from certain substances (as ignited bodies, 
whether of a solid or liquid nature). The polarized light 
which emanates from the above-named class of bodies, very 
probably proceeds from their interior. As the light thus 
emanates from a denser body into the surrounding attenuated 
atmospheric strata, it is refracted on the surface ; and in this 
process a part of the refracted ray is reflected back to the 
interior, and is converted by reflection into polarized light, 
whilst the other portion exhibits the properties of light 
polarized by refraction. The chromatic polariscope distin- 
guishes the two by the opposite position of the coloured 
complementary images. Arago has shewn, by careful 
experiments extending beyond the year 1820, that an 
ignited solid body (for instance, a red-hot iron ball), or a 
luminous, fused metal, yield only ordinary light, in rays 
issuing in a perpendicular direction, whilst the rays which 
reach our eyes from the margins, imder very small angles, 
are polarized. When this optical instnmient, by which the 
two kinds of light could be distinguished, was applied to gas 
£amcs, there was no indication of polarization, however 
Bmall were the angles at which the rays emanated. If even 
the light be generated in the interior of gaseous bodies, the 
length of way does >not appear to lessen the number and 
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intensity of the very oblique rays in their passage through 
the rare media of the gas, nor does their emergence at the 
sur£Etee and their transition into a diiferent medium cause 
polarization by refraction. Now, since tlie Son does liot 
either exhibit any trace of polarization ^hen the light is 
suffered to reach the pokiriscope in a very oblique direction,, 
and at small angles from the margin, it follows from this 
important comparison that the light shining in the Sun can- 
not emanate from the solid solar body, nor from any liquid 
substance, but must be derived from a gaseous, self-luminous^ 
envelope. We thus possess a material physical analysis of 
the photosphere. 

The same instrument has, however, also led to the con- 
clusion that the intensity of the light of the Sun is not greater 
in the centre of the disc than at its margins. When the two 
complementary coloured images of the Sun — ^the red and blue 
— 4ire so arranged that the margin of the one image falls on 
the centre of the other, perfect white will be pa-oduced. If 
the intensity of the light were not the same in the different 
parts of the Sun s disc, if, for example, the centre were more 
luminous than tiie margin, then the partial covering of the 
images in the common segments of the blue and red disc 
would not exhibit a pure white, but a pale red^ because the 
blue rays would only be able to neutralize' a portion of the 
more numerous red rays. If, moreover, we remember that 
in the gaseous photosphere of the Sun, in opposition to that 
wfaioh occurs in solid or liquid bodies, the smallness of the 
ttngle at which the rays of light emanate, does not cause 
their number to diminish at the margins ; and as the same 
axtgle of vision embraces a larger number of luminous points 
at the margins than in the centre of the disc, we could not 
here reckon upon that compensation which, were the Sun a 
luminous iron globe, and consequently a solid body, would 
take place between the opposite effects of the smallness of 
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the angle of radiation and the comprehension of a larger 
number of luminous points at the same visual angle. The 
self-luminous gaseous envelope, i, e., the solar disc visible 
to us, must therefore (in opposition to the indications of the 
polariscope, which shows the margin and the centre to be of 
equal intensity ), appear more luminous in the centre than at 
the margin. The cause of this discrepancy has been ascribed 
to the outermost and less transparent vaporous envelope sur- 
rounding the photosphere, which diminishes the light from 
the centre less than that of the marginal rays on its long 
passage through the vaporouA envelope.^ Bouguer, Laplace, 



^ Arago, in the Mimoires dtsa ^denoes ma&i'&m, et pkys- 
de Vimtitut de Frcmee^ annee 1811, partie i. p. 118; 
Matthiou, in Delambre, Mist, 4e VAstr, au diashuitihne Steele^ 
pp. 35.1, 662. Pourrier, Elope de William Merschel, in the 
Mdm. de I Institute torn. vi. annee 1823 (Par. 1827), p. Ixxii. 
It is alike remarkable and corroborative of the great unifor- 
mity of character in the light of the Sun, whether emanating 
from its centre or its margins, that, aeoording to an ingenious 
experiment made by Forbes, during a solar eclipse in 1836, 
a s];^ectrum formed from the circumferential rays alone wna 
identical both in reference to the number and position of the 
dark lines or stripes intersecting it, with the spectrum arising 
from the entire fiolar light. When, tberelbre, raysof certain 
refi-angibility are wanting in solar light, they h^ve probably 
not passed into the Sun's atmosphere, as Sir David Brewster 
conjectures, since the circumferential rays produce the same 
dark lines when they shine through a much thidker medium. 
(Forbes, in the Connies rendus, tom. ii. 1836, p. 576.) I will 
append to this note all the (facts that I eoUeeted in the year 
1847, from Ar^o's MSS. :— 

*'Des phenomenes de la polarisatian coloree donnent la 
certitude que le bord du Soleil a la m^me intensity de lumiei*e 
que le centre ; car en pla9ant dans la polariscope im segment 
du bord sur un segment du eentre, j*obtiens (oomme e^Tet 
complementaire du rouge et du bleu) un blanc pur. Dans 
ua corps soUde (dans une;boulc de fcr chonfiee au rouge) lo 
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Airy, and Sir John Herschel, are all opposed to these views of 
my friend, and consider the intensity of the light weaker at the 



m^me angle de vision embrasse une plus grande 6tendue au 
bord qu'au centre, selon la proportion du cosinus de Tangle : 
mais dans la m^me proportion aussi, le plus grand nombre 
de points mat^riels emettent une lumiere plus faible, en raison 
de leur ohliquiti. Le rapport de Tangle est naturellement le 
meme pour une sphere gazeuse, mais Tobliquite ne produisant 
pas dans les gaz le meme cffet de diminution que dans les 
corps solides, le bord de la sphere gazeuse serait plus 
lumineux que le centre. Ce que nous appelons le disque 
lumineux du Soleil, est la photosphere gazeuse, comme je Tai 
prouve par le manque absolu de traces de polarisation sur le 
bord du disque. Pour expUquer done Vegaliti dintensiU du 
bord et du centre indiquee par le polariscope, il faut admettre 
une cnveloppe exterieure, qui diminue (eteint) moins la 
lumiere qui vient du centre que les rayons qui viennent sur 
le long trajet du bord a Toeil. Cette enveloppe exterieure 
forme la couronne blanch^tre dans les eclipses totales du 
Soleil. La lumiere qui emane des corps solides et Hquides 
incandescens, est partiellement polarisee quand les rayons 
observes forment, avec la surface de sortie, un angle d'un 
petit nombre de degr^s ; mais il n'y a aucune trace sensible 
de polarisation lorsqu'on regarde de la meme manidre dans le 
polariscope des gaz enflammes. Cette experience demontrc 
que la lumiere solaire ne sort pas d'une masse solide ou liquide 
incandescente. La lumiere ne s*engendre pas uniquement a 
la surface des corps ; une portion nait dans leur substance 
meme, cette substance fut-eUe du platine. Ce n'est done pas 
la decomposition de Toxyg^ne ambiant qui donne la lumiere. 
L* emission de lumiere polarisee par le fer liquide est tm cffet 
<de refraction au passage vers im moyen d'une moindre densite. 
Partout oi)l il y a refraction, il y a production d'un peu de 
lumiere polarisee. Les gaz n*en donnent pas, parceque 
leurs couches n*ont pas assez de densite. La Lune, suivie 
pendant le cours d'une lunaison entiere, offre des effets de 
polarisation, excepte a Tepoque de lapleine Lune et des jours 
qui en approchent beaucoup. La lumiere solaire trouve, 
•urtout dans les premiers et demiers quaitiers, k la sui-fince. 
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mai^in than in the centre. Thelast named of these distinguished 
physicists and astronomers expresses himself as follows, in 



in^gale (montagneuse) de notre satellite, des inclinaisons, de 
plans convenables pour produire la polarisation par reflexion." 
'' The phenomena of chromatic polarisation aflbrd evidence 
that the margin of the Sun has the same intensity of light as 
the centre ; for by placing in the polariscope a segment of the 
margin upon a central segment, I obtain a pure white as the 
complementary effect of red and blue. In a solid body (as 
in an iron ball heated red-hot,) the same visual angle 
embraces a larger extent of the margin than of the 
centre, according to the ratio of the cosine of the angle: 
but in the same ratio, the greater number of the material 
points emit a feebler light, in consequence of their obliquity. 
The ratio of the angles is naturally the same for a gaseous 
sphere; but since the obliquity does not produce the 
same amount of diminution in gases as in solid bodies, the 
margin of the gaseous sphere would be more luminous than 
its centre. That which we term the luminous disc of the Sun 
is the gaseous photosphere, as I have proved by the entire 
absence of every trace of polarization on the margin of the 
disc. To explain the equality of intensity indicated by the 
polariscope for the margin and the centre, we must admit the 
existence of an outer envelope, which diminishes (extin- 
guishes) less of the light which comes from the centre than 
from the marginal rays having a longer way to traverse before 
they reach the eye. This outer envelope forms the whitish 
corona of light observed in total eclipses of the Sun. The 
light which emanates from solid and liquid incandescent 
bodies, is partially polarized when the rays observed form an 
angle of a few degrees with the surface from whence they 
emerge; but there is no sensible evidence of polarization 
when incandescent gases are seen in the polariscope. This 
experiment proves, tiierefore, that solar light does not emanate 
from a solid mass or an incandescent liquid. Light is not 
engendered solely on the surface of bodies ; but a portion 
originates within the substance itself, even when the experi- 
ment is made with platinum. Light, therefore, is not pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the ambient oxygen. The 
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reference to this question :"— *• Now, granting the existenoe 
of such an atmosphere, its form, in obedience to the lows of 
equilibrium, must be that of axi oblate spheroid, the ellip<- 
ticities of whose strata differ ficom each other and £rom. that of 
the nucleus; Consequently, the equatorial portions of this enve- 
lope must be of a thickness diflferent from that of tiie polar, 
density for denstfy, so that a different obstacle must be thereby 
opposed to the escape of heat from the equatorial and the 
polar regions of the Sun^" Ara^ is engaged at the present 
moment in a series of experiments, by^ which he purposes to 
test not only his own riews, but also to reduce the results of 
observation to accurate numerical relations. 



emission of polarized' light ftom liquid iron is an effect of 
refraction during its passage towards a medium of lesser 
density. Wherever there is refraction, a small amount of 
polarised light must be produced : gases do not emit polarized 
light, because their strata do not possess the requisite amount 
of density. When the Moon is followed through all its phases, 
it will be found to afford evidences of polarization, excepting 
at the full moon and the da}^ immediately preceding and 
following it. It is more especially during the first and last 
quarters that the unequal (mountainous) surface of our satel- 
lite presents suitable inclinations for the polarization of solar 
Bght by reflection." 

* Sir John Herschel, Astron, Ohserv. made at the Cape 
of Good Hope, § 425, p. 434; Outlines of Aitr. § 895, 
p. 234. Compare Fizeau and Foucault, in the Comptes Eendus 
de VAcad. des Sciences ^ torn, xviii. 1844, p. 860. It is 
remarkable enough that GKordano Bruno, wno was burnt 
eight years before the invention of the telescope, and eleven 
years before the discovery of the spots of the Sun, should 
have believed in the rotation of the Sun upon its axis. He 
oonsidered, on the other hand, that the centre of the Sun was 
less luminous than the edges. Owing to an optical deception, 
he believed that he saw the disc turn round, and the whirl- 
ing edges expand and contract, ( Jordano Bruno, par Christiaa 
Bartholmess, tom. ii. 1847, p. 367.) 
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A comparison between solar light and the two most intense 
kinds of artificial light which man has hitherto been able ta 
produce, yields, according to the present imperfect condition 
of photometry, the following numerical reanilts :— Fizeau and 
Foucault ibund, by their ingenious experiments^ that Drum- 
mond's light (prodaced by the flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
lamp directed against a surface of lime) was to the light of 
the Sun*s disc as 1 to 146. The luminous current, which in 
Davy's experiment was generated between two chaicoal 
points, by means of a Bunsen's battery, having forty-six 
«mall plates, was to the light of the Sun as 1 to 4*2 ; but 
when very large plates were used, the ratio was as 1 to 2*5, 
and this light was, therefore, not quite three times less intense 
than solar light.* When we consider the surprise still 
•experienced at the circumstance of Drumnsond's dazzling 
light forming a black spot when projected on the Sun's disc, 
we are doubly struck by the felicity with which Galileo, by 
41 series of Conclusions as early as 1612,*^ on the smallness of 
the distance from the Sun at which the disc of Venus was 
no longer visible to the naked eye, arrived at the result that 
the blackest nucleus of the Sun's spots was more luminous 
than the brightest portions of the full Moon* 



*• Fizeau and Foucault, Recherches sur Vintensiti de la 
Lumikre emisc par le Charhon dans Veipinence de Davy, in 
the Compfes Rendus, torn, xviii. 1844, p. 753.—- "The most 
intensely ignited solid (ignited quicklime in Lieutenant Drum* 
mond's oxy-hydrc^en lamp), appear only as black spots on the 
disc of the Sun when held between it and the eye.'* Outlines^ 
p. 3G {Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 707-708.) 

* Compare Arago's commentary on Galileo's letter to 
Marcus Welser, as well as his optical explanation of the 
influence of the diffuse reflected solar light of the atmospheric 
strata which covers the object seen in the sky upon the field 
of a telescope, as it were, with a luminous veil^ in- the Annu^ 
airedu Bureau des Long, pour 1842, pp. 482-487. 
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William Herschel, assuming the intensity of the whole 
light of the Sun at 1,000, estimated the average light of the 
penumbree at 469, and the black nuclei at 7. According to 
this estimate, which is certainly very conjectural, a black 
nucleus would yet possess 2,000 times more light than the 
full Moon, since the latter, according to Bouguer, is 300,000 
less bright than the Sun. The degree of illumination of 
the nuclei visible to us, t. e, of the dark body of the Sun 
illumined by reflection from the walls of the opened pho- 
tosphere, the inteiior atmosphere from which the penumbras 
are generated, and by the light of the strata of our ter- 
restrial atmosphere through which we see it, has been 
strikingly manifested on the occasion of several transits 
of Mercury. When compared with the planet, whose 
dark side was turned towards us, the near and darkest 
nuclei presented a light brownish-grey appearance.* The 
admirable observer. Councillor Schwabe, of Dessau, was 
particularly struck by this difference of blackness between 
the planet and the nuclei, in the transit of Mercmy on 
the 5th of May, 1832. On the occasion of my observing 
the transit of this planet in Peru, on the 9 th of November, 
1802, in consequence of being engaged in measuring the 
distances from the threads, I was unfortunately unable to 
make any comparison between the difiPerent intensities of the 
light, although Mercury's disc almost touched the nearest 
dark spot. Professor Henry, of Princeton, North America, 
had already shown, by his experiments in 1815, that the 
Sun*s spots radiate a perceptibly less heat than those portions 
on which there were no spots. The images of the Sun and 
of a lai^e spot were projected on a screen, and the differences 
of heat measured by means of a thermo-electrical apparatus.* 

* Madler, Astr. p. 81. 

* Philos, Mag, ser. iii. vol. xxviii. p. 230; and Poggend. 
Annaleuy bd. Ixviii. p. 101. 
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Whether rays of heat differ from rays of light, by a differ- 
ence in the lengths of the transversal vibrations of ether ; or 
whether they are identical with rays of light, but that a 
certain velocity in the vibrations which generates very high 
temperatures, is requisite to excite the impression of light in 
our organs, the Sun, as the main source of light and heat, must 
nevertheless, be able to call forth and animate magnetic 
forces on our planet, and more especially in the gaseous 
strata of our atmosphere. The early knowledge of thermo- 
electrical phenomena in crystallized bodies (such as tourma- 
line, boracite, and topaz), and Oersted's great discovery (1820) 
that every conducting^ body charged with electricity exerts a 
definite action on the magnetic needle during the continua- 
tion of the electrical current, afforded practical evidence of 
the correlation of heat, electricity, and magnetism. Basing 
his deductions on the idea of such an affinity, Amp^re» 
who ascribed all magnetism to electrical currents which lie in 
a plane at right angles to the axes of the magnet, advanced 
the ingenious hypothesis that terrestrial magnetism (the 
magnetic charge of the Earth) was generated by electrical 
currents, circulating round the planet from east to west; and 
that the horary variations of the magnetic declination are on 
this account consequences of the fluctuations of heat, varying 
with the position of the Sun, by whose action these currents 
are excited. These views of Ampere have been confirmed 
by Seebeck's thermo-magnetic experiments, in which diffe- 
rences of temperature of the points of contact of a circle 
composed of bismuth and copper, or other heterogeneous 
metals, affect the magnetic needle. 

Another recent and brilliant discovery of Faraday's, the 
notice of which has been of almost simultaneous occurrence 
with the printing of these pages, throws an unexpected light 
on the same important subject. Whilst the earlier researches 
of this great physicist showed that all gases are diamagnetic, 
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i. e. assume a direction from cast to west, as biramHi and 
phosphorus, but that this property is most feebly exhibited 
in oxygen; it has been shown by his latest researches, which 
were begun in 1847, that oxygen alone, of all gases, lilse 
iron, assumes a position from north to south; and that oxygen 
gns loses a portion of its paramagnetic force by expansioa 
and by elevation of the temperature. Since the diamagnetie 
actinty of the other constituents of the atmosphere, such ts 
the nitrogen and carbonic acid, are not modified by expan- 
sion or by an ele^Tition of temperature, it only remains for 
us to consider the oxygen '^ which sunrounds the whole Earth 
as it were,. like a large sphere of sheet-tin, and receive* mag)^ 
netism ftom it*" The half of this sphere which is turned 
towards the Sun, is less paramagnetic than the opposite half; 
and as the boundaries of these halves are constantly altered 
liy their rotation and revolution round the Sun, Faraday m 
inclined to refer a portion of the variations of terrestrial mag- 
netism on the Earth's surface to these thermic relations. The 
assimilation thus shown by experiment to exist between a 
single gas (oxygen) and iron, is an important discovery of our 
own age,* which dierives additional value from the fact that 
oxygen probably constitutes the half of all the ponderable 
matters that occur in accessible portions of our Earths 
Without assuming magnetic poles in the Sun's body, or any 
special magnetic forces in the solar rays, the central body 
may, as a powerful source of heat, excite magnetic activity on 
our planet. 

The attempts that have been made to prove, by means of 
meteorological observations prosecuted for many years at 



^ Faraday upon atmospheric magnetism, in the Exper, 
Hesearches on Electricity^ smes xxv. and xxvi. (Philos, 
Transact, for 1851, part i.) § 2774, 2780, 2881, 2892, 
2968, and for the history of the investigation, § 2847. 
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imdrndnal spott, tluit one side of the Sun (for insiMiee the 
side which was turned towanb the Earth on the Ist of Januaiy, 
1846) possesses a more intense heating power than the oppo- 
site one," have not led to more reliable results than tile older 
Greenwich observatious of Maskele^nie, which were supposed 
to proye that the Sun had decreased in diameter. 

The observations made by Councillor Schwabe, of Dessau, 
for reducing' the periodicity of the Sun*s spot* to definite 
numerical relations, appear to have a surer foundation. No 
astronomer of the present day, however admirable may have 
been his instruments, could have devoted his attention inore 
continuously to this subject than Sohwabei, who, during the 
long period of twenty-four years, frequently examined the Sun's 
disc upwards of 300 days in the year. As his observations 
of the Sun'n spots from 1844 to 1850 have not yet been 
published, I i4ave presumed so far on ous friendsdiip as to 
request that he would communicate them Do me, and at the 
same time answer a number of questions which I proposed 
to him. I will close this section of the Physical Constitution 
of our Central Body, with the observations with which this 
observer has allowed me to enrich the astronomix^l portion 
of my work. 

** The numbers contained in the following table .leave no 
doubt that, at least from the year 1826 to 1850, the occur- 
rence of spots has been so far characterized by periods of 
ten years, that its maxima have fallen in the years 1828, 1837, 
and 1848, and its minima in the years 1833 and 1843. I 
have had no opportunity," says Schwabe, " of acquainting 
myself with the older observations in a continued series, but 



" Compare Nervander of Helsingibrs, in the Bulletin de 
hv Classe Physxco-Mathim, de I'AccuL de St, Peter shourg^ 
torn. iii. 1845, pp. 30-32; and Buys-Ballot, of Utrecht, in 
Poggend. Annalen der Physik^ vol. Ixviii. 1846, pp. 205-213. 
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I willingly concur in the opinion that this period may itself 
be further characterized by variability. "** 
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2 
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33 



I have distinguished by inverted commas the quotations 
from Schwabe*s manuscript communications from pp. 399-400. 
Only the observations of the years 1826 to 1843 have already 
been published in Schumacher's Astron, Nachr. no. 495 
(Bd. xxi. 1844), p. 235. 
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** I observed large spots visible to the naked eye in almost 
all the years not characterized by the minimum ; the largest 
appeared in 1828, 1829, 1831, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1847, 
1848. I regard all spots whose diameter exceeds 50'' as 
large, and it is only when of such a size that they begin to 
be visible to even the keenest unaided sight. 

"The spots are undoubtedly closely connected with the 
formation of faculee, for I have often observed faculsB or * nar- 
ben* formed at the same points from whence the spots had 
disappeared, whilst new solar spots were also developed within 
the faculsB. Every spot is surrounded with a more or less 
bright luminous cloud. I do not think that the spots exert any 
influence on the annual temperature. I register the height 
of the barometer and thermometer three times in the course 
of each day, but the annual mean numbers deduced &*om 
these observations have not hitherto indicated any appre- 
ciable connection between the temperature and the number 
of the spots. Nor, indeed, would any importance be due to 
the apparent indication of such a connection in individual 
cases, unless the results were found to correspond with others 
derived from many different parts of the Earth. If the 
solar spots exert any slight influence on our atmosphere, my 
tables would, perhaps, rather tend to show that the years 
which exhibit a larger number of spots ^ had a smaller number 
of fine days than those exhibiting few spots." (Schum. 
Astr&n. Nachr. No. 638, § 221.) 

"William Herschel named the brighter streaks of light 
which are seen only towards the Sun's circumference, Jaculce, 
and the vein-like streaks visible only towards the centre of the 
Sun's disc, * narben' (Astr, Nachr. No. 350, p. 243). I am 
opinion that ihe/acula and * narben' are both derived from 
the same conglobate luminous clouds, which appear more 
intensely bright at the circimiference, but being less luminous 
in the centre of the Sun's disc than the surface, exhibit the 
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appearance of ^Vnarben.'' I ihmk it preferable to designate 
all the brighter portions of the Sun w luminous clouds, 
UiTiding them, according to their form, into globate and 
vein-like. These luminous doudi are irregularly distributed 
over the Sun, and when more strongly manifested occasion- 
ally impart a mottled ot marbled appearanee to the disc. 
This is often distinctly visible over the entire circumference 
of the Sun, and sometimes even to its poles, but yet always 
most decidedly manifested in the two proper zones of the 
spots, even when no spots are visible in those regions. At 
«uch iimes these bright xonGS of Sun-spots vividly remind 
one of Jupiter's belts. 

<^The fainter portions lying between the vein-like luminous 
clouds on the general surface of the Sun are deeper inden- 
tations, and always present a shagreen^like grey, sand-like 
appearance, reminding the observer of a mass of unifoimly- 
sized grains of sand. On this shagreen-like surface we may 
oceasionally notice exceedingly small faint grey (not black) 
pores, which are further intersected by very delicate daa^ 
veins. {Astr. Nachr, no. 473, p. 286.) These pores, when 
present in large masses, form grey nebulous groups, consti- 
tuting the penumbrffi of the Sun-spots. Here the pores and 
black points may be seen spreading from the nucleus to the 
circumference of the penumbra, generally in a radiating form» 
which occasions the identity of configuration so frequently 
observed to exist between the penumbra and the nucleus." 

The signification and connection of these varying pheno- 
mena can never be manifested in their entiie importance to 
the inquiring physicist, until an uninterrupted series of 
representations of the 6un*s spots ^ can be obtained by the 
aid of mechanical clock-work and photographic apparatus, 
as the result of prolonged observations during the nuiny 



" Sir John H^rschel, Observations at the Cape, p. 484. 
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montihs of serene weather enjoyed in a tropical climate. The 
meteorological processes at work in the gaseous envelopes of 
the dark body of the Sun, are the causes which produce the 
phenomena termed Sun-spots and conglobate luminous clouds. 
It is probable that there, as in the meteorology of our own 
planet, the disturbances of very multifarious and complicated 
character depend upon such general and local causes, that it 
can only be by means of prolonged observations, charac- 
terized by completeness, that we can hope to solve even a 
portion of this still obscure problem* 



\ 
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II. 

THE PLANETS. 

GeneuA-L comparative considerations of a whole class of 
cosmical bodies must here precede their individual descrip- 
tion. These considerations refer to the 22 principal planets 
and 21 moons [satellites, or secondary planets^ which haye 
been discovered up to the present time ; not to the planetary 
bodies in general, among which the comets whose orbits have 
been calculated are alone tenfold more numerous. The 
planets possess, upon the whole, a feeble scintillation, inas- 
much as they shine by the reflected light of the Sun, and 
their planetary light emanates from discs. (^Cosmos ^ vol. iii. 
p. 101.) In the ash-coloured light of the Moon, as well as 
in the red light of its obscured disc, which is seen with 
great intensity between the tropics, the Sun's light under- 
goes, in reference to the observer upon the Earth, a twice 
repeated change in its direction. Attention has been already 
directed elsewhere* to the fact, that the Earth and other 
planets possess in themselves a feeble power of emitting 
light, as is specially proved by some remarkable phenomena 
upon that portion of Venus which is turned away from 
the Sun. 

We shall consider the planets according to their number^ 



Cosmosy Yol. i. p. 196, and note p. 197. 
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tlie sequence of their discovery, their volumes compared either 
with each other, or with their distances from the sun; accord- 
ing to their relative densitiesy masses^ periods of rotation^ 
degrees of eccentricity y the inclinations of their axes, and charac* 
teristic differences within and beyond the zone of the small 
planets. In the comparative contemplation of these subjects, 
it is consistent with the nature of this work, to bestow espe- 
cial attention upon the selection of the numerical relations, 
which, at the period in which these pages appear, are con- 
sidered to be the most accurate, t. e. the results of the most 
recent and reliable investigations. 



a. PSIKCIPAL PLANETS. 

1. Number and epoch of discovery, — Of the seven cosmical 
bodies which, £rom the most remote antiquity, have been 
distinguished by their constantly varying relative position 
towards each other frgm those which apparently maintain the 
same positions and distances,— -the scintillating stars of the 
region of fixed stars [orbis inerrans] — there are only five 
which appear star-like, **qviinque stelke errantes ;" they are 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The Sun and 
the Moon remained almost separated from the others, since 
they form large discs, and also on account of the greater 
importance attached to them in accordance with religious 
myths.' Thus, according to Diodorus (ii. 30), the Chaldeans 
were acquainted with only five planets. Plato also says 
distinctly in the Timaus, where he only once mentions the 
planets, ''Round the Earth, fixed in the centre of the Cosmos, 

' Gosenius, in the Hallischen Litteratur^Zeitung, 1822, 
Nos. 101 and 102 (Supplement, pp. 801-812). Among the 
Chaldeans, the Sun and Moon were held to be the two princi- 
pnl deities ; the five planets merely represented genii. 

VOL. IV. I 
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move tlie Mooo^ tbe Sun, and fx4 other stars, irluch haTe 
received the name of planets; the whole, therefore, in seven 
revolutions."' In the old Pytbi^orean representation of the 
celestial system, according to Philolans, the five planeta were 
mentioned xn a similar manner among the ten deified bodies 
which revolve ro^nd ih» central fire (the locos of the 
universe, 6<rr/a) *' immediately beneath the region of fixed 
stars;"* these were auoceeded by the Sim, Moon, Earth, 
and the ivrix^wv (the anti-Earth). Even Ptolemy always 
speaks of only five planets. The enumeration of the 
planets in systems of seven, as Julius Firmicus distri- 
buted them among the decani,* as they are represented 
in the zodiacal circle of Bianchini (probably of the third 
century after Christ), examined by myself elsewhere,* and 
as they are met with in the Egyptian monuments of the 
time of the Csesars, does not belong to the ancient astronomy, 
but to the subsequent epochs, in which astrological chimeras 
had become universally diflFused.'' We must not be surprised 

* Plato, in the TinicBus, p. 38, Steph. Davis*s translation, 
od. Bohn, p. 342. 

* B6ckh, de Platonieo systemate ccslesUum glohorum et de 
vera indole as^ronofmce Philolaicoi, p. xvii,, and the same iijL 
Fhiiolam, 181^, p. 99. 

* Jul. Firmicus Maternus, Astron., libriviii. (ed. Pruckner, 
Basil, 1551), lib. ii. cap. 4, of the time of Constantino the 
Great. 

' * Humboldt, Mcnumens des peuples %nd^h»e9 de VAmerique^ 
vol. ii. pp. 42-49. I have already directed attention in 1812 
to the analogy between the zodiac of Bianchini and that of 
Dendera, Compare Letixmne, Observations critiques sur les 
representations zodiacales, p. 97; and Lepsius, Chronohgie 
der JEgypter, 1849, p. 80. 

' Letronne^ Shtr I Origine du Zodiaque grec^ p. 29. Lep- 
sius, Chrenol. der JEgypt.^ p. 83. Letronne opposes the old 
Chaldean origin of the planetary week on account of the 
number seven. 
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that the Moon was included in the series of the seven planets, 
since, with the exception of a memorable theory of attrac- 
tion put forward by Anaxagoras {CosmoSj vol. ii. p. 690» 
and note 27), its more intimate connexion with the Earth 
was scarcely ever suspected by the ancients. On the eontrarj, 
according to an opinion respecting the system of the world 
which Yitruvius^ and Martianus Capella' quote^ without stat* 

• Vitruv. de ArcKit. ix. 4 (ed. Rode, 1800, p. 209). Nei- 
ther Vitmyins nor Martianus CapeQa mention the Egyptians 
as the originators of a system, according to which Mercury 
and Venus are considered as satellites of the planetary sun. 
The former says, "Mercurii autem et Veneris stellse circum 
Solis radios, solcm ipsum, uti centrum, itineribus coronantes, 
regressus retrorsum et retardationes faciunt." "But Mer- 
euiy and Venus, which encircle in their orbits the Sun itself 
as a centre, retrogress and proceed slowly round its rays.*' 

* Martianus Mineus Felix Capella, De NupHis PMlos. et 
Mercurii, lib. viii. (ed. Grotii, 1599, p. 289) : *• For though 
Venus and Mercury appear to rise and set daily, yet their 
orbits do not, however, go round the Earth, but revolve round 
the Sun in a wider orbit. In fact, the centre of their orbits 
is in the Sun, so that they are sometimes above it . . . .'* 
**Nam Venus Mercuriusque Hcet ortus occasusque quoti- 
dianos ostendant, tamen eorum eirculi Terras omnino non 
ambiunt, sed circa Solem laxiore ambitu circulantur. De- 
nique circulorum suorum centrum in Sole constituunt, ita ut 
supra ipsum aliquando . . ." As this place is written over, 
*'Quod Tellus non sit centrum omnibus planetis,'* "Because 
the Earth is not the centre of all the planets," it may cer- 
tainly, as Gtassendi asserts, have had an influence upon the 
first Tiews of Copernicus, more than the passages attributed 
to the great geometer, ApoUonius of rerga. However, 
Coperaicus only 6a3rs, " Minime contcmnendum arbitror, 
quod Martianus Capella scripsit, existimans quod Venus 
et Mercurius circumcrrant Solcm in medio cxistentem." 
'* I by no means think that we should despise what Mar- 
ti«m8 Capella has written, who supposes that Venits and 

I 2 
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ing its originator, Mercury and Venus, which we call planets, 
are represented as satellites of the Sun, which itself revolves 
round the Earth. There is as little foundation for considering 
such a sy$tem as this to be Egyptian,^ as there is for con- 



Mercury revolve round the Sun, which is fixed in the centre." 
Compare Cosmos^ vol. ii. p. 693, and note 

^° Henry Martin, in his Commentary to the TtmcBUs 
{Etudes 8ur le TimeedePlaton,toxrL, ii. pp. 129-133), appears 
to me to have explained very happily the passage in Macro- 
bius respecting the ratio Chaldaorum, which led the praise- 
worthy Ideler into error (in Wolff's and Buttmann's Museum 
der AlterthumS'Wissenschqft, bd. ii. s. 443, and in his Treatise 
upon Eudoxus, p. 48). Macrobius (in Somn, Scipionis, lib. i. 
cap. 19, lib. ii. cap. 3, ed. 1634, pp. 64 and 90,) says nothing 
of the system mentioned by Vitruvius and Martianus Capella^ 
according to which Mercury and Venus are satellites of the 
Sun, which, however, itself revolves with the other planets 
round the Earth, which is fixed in the centre. He enumerates 
only the differences in the succession of the orbits of the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, according to the views of 
Cicero. He says, " Ciceroni, Archimedes et Chaldaeomm 
ratio consentit ; Plato JEgyptios secutus est." " Archimedes 
and the system of the Chaldaeans agree ; Plato followed that 
of the Egyptians." When Cicero exclaims in the eloquent 
description of the whole planetary system {Somn. Scip,^ 
cap. 4; Edmonds' translation, ed. Bohn, p. 294): "Hunc 
(Solem) ut comites consequuntur Veneris alter, alter Mer- 
curii cursus;" " The motions of Venus and Mercury follow 
it (the Sun) as companions," he refers only to the prox- 
imity of the Sun's orbit and those of the two inferior planets, 
after he had previously enumerated the three cursus of 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars: all revolving round the im- 
movable earth. The orbit of a secondary planet cannot 
surround that of a principal planet, and yet Macrobius says 
distinctly: ".^gyptiorum ratio talis est: circulus, per quern 
Sol discurrit, a Mercuiii circulo ut inferior ambitur, ilium 
quoque superior circulus Veneris includit." " The following 
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founding it with the Ptolemaic epicycles, or tlie system of 
Tycho. 

The names by which the starMke planets of the ancients 
were represented, are of two kinds: names of deities, and 
significantly descriptive names derived from physical charac- 
ters. Which pai*t of them originally belonged to the Chal- 
deans, and which to the Egyptians, is so much the more 
difficult to determine from the sources which have hitherto 
been made use of, as the Greek writers present us, not witli 
the original names employed by other nations, but only 
translations of these into Greek equivalents, which were more 
or less modified by the individuality of those writers' opinions. 
"What knowledge the Egyptians possessed anterior to the 
Chaldeans, whether these latter are to be considered merely as 
gifted disciples of the former ,^^ is a question which impinges 
upon the important, but obscure problem of primitive civili- 
zation of the human race, and the commencement of the 
development of scientific ideas upon the Nile or the Eu- 
phrates. The Egyptian names of the 36 Decans are known; 
but the Egyptian names of the planets, with the exception 
of one or two, have not been transmitted to us.^^ 

It is remarkable that Plato and Aristotle employed only 
the names of deities for the planets which Diodorus also 



is the system of the Egyptians : the circle in which the Sun 
moves is encompassed by the circle of Mercury, which in its 
turn is encircled by the larger one of Venus." The orbits are 
are all permanently parallel to each other mutually sur* 
rounding. 

" Lepsius, Chronologic der j^gypter^ th. i. p. 207. 

" The name of the planet Mars, mutilated by Vettius 
Valens and Oedrenus, must, in all probability, correspond to 
the name Her-tosch, as Seb does to Saturn. (Lepsius, 
Chronol, der JSgypt, pp. 90 and 93.) 
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mentions; wliile at a later period, hr example, in the book 
De Mimdo, erroneously attributed to Aristotle, a combination 
of both kinds of names are met with, those of deities, and 
the descriptive (expressive) names: (palpwv for Saturn, 
4rrikfiwv for Mercury, wpeei9 for Mars." Although the name 



^ The most striking differences are met with on comparing 
Aristot. Metaph, xii. cap. 8, p. 1073, ed. Bekker with Pseudo* 
Aristot. De Mundo, cap, 2, p. 392. The planet names Phae- 
thon, Pjrrois, Hercules, Stilbon, and Juno, appear in the 
latter work: which points to the times of Apuleius and the 
Antonines, in which Chaldean astrology was already diflFused 
over the whole Roman empire, and the terms of different 
nations mixed with each other. (Compare Cosmos, vol. ii. 
p. 381, and note.) Diodorus Siculus says positively that 
the Chaldeans first named the planets after their Baby- 
lonian deities, and that these names were thus transferred to 
the Greeks. Ideler {Eudoxus, p. 48), on the contrary, as- 
cribes these names to the Egyptians, and grounds his argu- 
ment upon the old existence on the Nile of a seven-day 
planetary week {^Handhuch der Chronologie, bd. i. p. 180): 
an hypothesis which Lcpsius has completely disproved 
{Chronologie der ^^, th. i. p. 131). I will here collate from 
Eratosthenes, from the editor of JSpinomis (Philippus Opun- 
tius?), from Geminius, Pliny, Theon of Smyrna, Cleomedes, 
Achilles Tatius, Julius Firmicus, and Simplicius, the synonyms 
of the ^\e oldest planets, as they have been transmitted ta 
lis chiefly through predilection for astrology: 

Saturn: (peuvuvy Nemesis, also called a sun by five authors. 
(Theon. Smyrna, p. 87 and 105, Martin); 

Jupiter: </>ae0ujv, Osiiis; 

Mars: rrvpoeK, Hercules; 

Venus: eaxr^opos, <f)wa(p6po9f Lucifer; eaireoo^^ Vespcrj 
Juno, Isis; 

Mercury: ojiX^wv^ Apollo. 
AchiUes Tatius (jsag. in Phaen. Arati, cap. 17,) considers it 
strange *' that the Egj^ptians, as well as the Greeks, should call 
the least luminous of the planets, the shining" (perhaps only 
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of sun was strangely enough applied to Saturn, the outermost 
of the then known planets, as is proved by several passages 
in the Commentary of Simplicius (p. 122), to the eighth 



because it brought prosperity). According to IKodorus, the 
name refers to the opinion '*that Saturn wus that planet 
which principally and most clearly foretold the future."-^ 
Letronne, Sur V Origins du Zodiaque grec^ p. 33, and in the 
Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 17; compare also Carteron, 
Analyse de Rechtrches Zodiacales, p. 97. Names which are 
transmitted as equivalents from one people to another, cer- 
tainly depend in many cases, in addition to their origin, 
upon accidental circumstances, which cannot be investi- 
gated ; however, it is necessary to remark here, that etymo* 
logically, (fyaivetv expresses a mere shining, a fainter evolu- 
tion of light which is continuous or constant in intensity, 
while <ni\^€tp refei*s to an intermittent scintillating light of 
greater brilliancy. The descriptive names: (fmvwv for the 
remote Saturn, ar^peov for the nearer planet Mercury, appear 
the more appropriate, as I have before pointed out {Cosmos, 
vol. iii. p. 95), fkom the circumstance that as seen by day in 
the great refractor of Prauenhofer, Saturn and Jupiter appear 
feebly luminous in comparison with the scintillating Mercury. 
There is, therefore, as Professor Franz remarks, a succession 
of increasing brilliancy indicated from Saturn {(^alpwv) to 
Jupiter, from Jupiter (0a€'(?wi/) to the coloured glowing Mars 
(jrvpoeis), to Venus {<j>wff(j>6po^\ and to Mercury {mXpwv), 

My acquaintance with tiie Indian name of Saturn {'sanaisU 
schara) the slowly wandering, induced me to ask my eele* 
brated friend Bopp, whether, upon the whole, a distinction 
between names of deities and descriptive names, was also to 
be made in the Indian planetary names, as in those of the 
Greeks, and probably the Chaldeans. I here insert tho 
opinion, for which I am indebted to this great philologist, 
arranging the plnnets, hoavever, according to their actual 
distances from the Sun, as the above table (commencing with 
the greatest distance), not as tliey stand in Amarakoscka (by 
Colebrooke, pp. 17 and 18). There are, in fact, among the 
£ve Sanscrit names, three descripdve ones; Saturn, MarSy 
and Venus. 
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book of tlie Be Ccelo of Aristotle, in Hygin, Diodorus, and 
Theon of Smyrna ; it certainly was only its position, and the 
length of its orbit, which raised it above the other planets. 

" Saturn: 'sanaistschara, from 'sanais, slow, and tschara, 
going; also 'sauri, a name of Vishnu (derived as a patronymic 
from *sura. Grandfather of Kri,) and 'sani. The planet name 
'sani-varafor ' dies Saturni,' is radically related to the adverb 
'sanais, slow. The names of the week-days derived from 
planets appears, however, not to have been known to Amara- 
sinha. They are, indeed, of later introduction. 

"Jupiter: Vrihaspati; or, according to an older Vedic 
mode of writing which Lassen follows, Brihaspati: the Lord 
of increase, a Vedic deity: from vrih (brih), to grow, and 
pati, lord. 

"Mars: angaraka (from angara, burning coal); also 
lohitanga, the red body: from lohita, red; and anga, body. 

"Venus: a male planet, which is called sukra, «. e, the 
brilliant. Another name of this planet is daitya-guru: 
Teacher, guru, the Titans, Daityas. 

" Mercury: Budha, not to be confounded as a planet name 
with Buddha, the founder of the religious sect; also Rau- 
hmeya, the son of the 'nymph Rohini, wife of the Moon 
(soma), on which account the planet is sometimes called 
saumya, a patronymic of the Sanscrit word mond. The 
etymological root of budha, the planet name, and buddha, the 
name of the saint, is budh, to know. It seems to me impro- 
bable that Wuotan (Wotan, Odin) are connected with Budha. 
This conjecture is founded, indeed, principally upon the 
external similarity of form, and upon the correspondence of 
the name of the day of the week, 'dies Mercurii,' with the old 
Saxon Wodanes-dag, and the Indian Budha-vara, i, e, Budha's 
day. The primitive signification of r&ra is repetition, for 
example, in bahuvaran, many times, often; it subsequently 
occurs at the end of a compound word with the signification 
day Jacob Grimm derives the German Wuotan from the 
verb watan, vuot (the German waten), which signifies : meare, 
transmeai'e, cum impetu ferri, and orthographically corre- 
sponds to the Latin vadere. {DetUsche Mythologiey p. 120.) 
Wuotan, Odinn is, according to Jacob Grimm, the. all-power- 
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The descriptive names, however old and Chaldean they may 
be, were not very frequently employed by the Greek and 
Jtoman writers witil the time of the Caesars. Their diffusion 
is connected with the influence of astrology. The planetary 
signs are, with the exception of the disc of the Sun and the 
Moon's crescent upon Egyptian monuments, of very recent 
origin ; according to Letronne's researches " they would not 

ful, all-penetrating being: ' qui omnia permeat,' as Lucan 
says of Jupiter.*' Compare, with reference to the Indian names 
of the days of the week, Budha and Buddha, and the week- 
days in general, the observations of my brother, in his work, 
Ueber die VerUndungen ztvischen Java und Indien (Kawi 
sprache, bd. i. pp. 187-19Q). 

" 'Compare Letronne, Sur VAmulette de Jules Cesar et les 
Signes Fktnitaires, in the jRevue ArcMologique Annie Ill.y 
1846, p. 261. Salmasius considered the oldest planetary 
sign for Jupiter to be the initial letter of Zevs, that of Mars 
a contraction of the cognomen Oovpio^, The sun-disc was 
rendered almost unrecognizable by an oblique and trian- 
gular bundle of rays issuing from it. As the Earth was 
not included among the planets in any of the ancient sys- 
tems, except, perhaps, the Philo-Pythagorean, Letronne 
considers the planetary sign of the Earth " to have come 
into use after the time of Copernicus." The remarkable pas- 
sage in Olympiodorus, on the consecration of the metals 
to individual planets, is taken from Proclus, and was traced 
by Boekh (it is in p. 14 of the Basil edition, and at p. 30 of 
Schneider's edition). Compare for Olympiodorus, Aristot. 
Meteor, ed. Ideler, torn. ii. p. 163. The scholium to Pindar, 
{Isthm,) in which the metals are compared with the planets, 
also belongs to the new Platonic school ; Lobeck (Aglaopha- 
miis in Orph, tom. ii. p. 936). In accordance with the same 
connexion of ideas, planetary signs by-and-bye became signs 
of the metals ; indeed, some (as Mercurius, for quicksilver^ 
the argentum vivum and hydrarggrus of Pliny) became 
names of metals. In the valuable collection of Greek manu- 
scripts of the Paris Library are two manuscripts on the cabal- 
istic, or so-called sacred art, of which one (No. 2250) men- 
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date furtlier back ttan the tenth century. Eten npon stones 
with Gnostic inscriptions they are not met with. Subsequent 
transcribers have, howerer, added them to Gnostie aod 

- - — ■ — • — - — - - - — III -I 

tions the metals consecrated to the planets without planetary 
signs ; the other, however, (No. 2329) which, according to 
the writing, is of the tifteenth century, (a kind of chemical 
dictionary.) combines the names of the metals with a small 
number of planetary signs. (Hofer, Histoire de la Chimie^ 
torn. i. p. 250.) In the Paris manuscript, No. 2250, quick* 
silver is attributed to Mercury, and silver to the Moon, while^ 
on the contrary, in No. 2329, quicksilver belongs to the Moon^ 
and tin to Jupiter. Olympiodorus has ascribed the latter 
metal to Mercury. Thus indefinite were the mystic relations 
of the cosmical bodies to the metallic powers. 

This is also the appropriate place to mention the planetory 
hours and the planetary days in the small seven-day period 
(the week), concerning the antiquity and diffusion of which 
among remote nations more coiTCct views have only recently 
been established. The Egyptians- had originally no short 
periods of seven days^ but periods of ten days^ similar to the 
week, as has been proved by Lepsiua ( Chronologie der JEg^ 
p., 132), and as is also testified by monuments which date back 
to the most remote times of the erection of the large pyramids* 
Three such decades formed one of the twelve months of the 
solar year. Chi reading the passage in Dio Cassius (lib. 
xxxvii. cap. 18) :•— '^ That the custom of naming the days 
after the seven planets was first adopted by the Egyptians, 
and had, in no very long time, been communieated by them 
to all other nations, e'specially the Romans, with whom it 
was then already quite familiarized/' it must not be for* 
gotten that this writer lived in the later period of Alexander 
Severus, and that since the first irruption of the Orientid astro* 
logy under the Csesars, and in consequence of the early end 
extensive c(Hnmerce of so many races of people in Alexandrioy 
it was the fashion among western nations to call everything 
Egyptian which appeaced ancient. The seven-day week was 
imdoubtedly the earliest and most dififused among the Semitic 
nations; not only among the Hebrews, but even among tho 
nomfidic Arabians kng before the time of Mohammed. 
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akhemistic maauseripts; scarcely, m any case,, to the oldest 
mamiscripts of Greek astronomers ; of Ptolemy, of Theon, 
or of deoiuedes. The earliest plaaetary signs, some of wluch 

I have submitted to a learned investigator of Semitic anti- 
quities, the Oriental traveller Professor Tischendorf, at Leip- 
sic, the question, v^hether, besides the Sabbath, there occur 
in the Old Testament any names for the individual days of 
the week (other than the second and the third of the schebua) ? 
Whether no planetary name for any one day of the seven-day 
period occurred anywhere in the New Testament at a period 
in which it was certain that the foreign inhabitants of Pales- 
tine already pursued planetary astrology ? The answer was, 
•* There is an entire absence, not only in the Old and New 
Testaments, but also in the Mischna and Talmud, of any traces 
of names of week-days, taken from the planets. Neither is the 
expression, the second or third day of the sehehua employed, and 
time is generally reckoned by the days of the month ; the day 
before the Sabbath is also called the sixth day, without any 
further addition. The word Sabbath was also transferred to 
the week throughout, (Ideler, Handhuch der ChronoL bd. i. 
p. 780) ; consequently, the first, second, and third day of the 
Sabbath stand for the days of the week in the Talmud as well. 
The word iphofm^ for schebua, is not in the New Testament. 
The Talmud, which certainly extends from the second to tine 
third century, has descriptive Hebrew names for a few planets* 
for the brilliant Venus and the red-coloured Mars. Among 
these the name of Sabbatai (literally Sabbath-star,) for 
Saturn, is especially remarkable; as among the Pharisaic 
names of the stars which Epiphanius enumerates, the name 
Hochab Sabbath is employed for Saturn.'^ Has not this had 
an influence upon the conversion of Sabbath day into Satmn 
day, the '* Satumi sacra dies " of TibuUus {JEieg, i. 3, 18) ? 
Another passage in Tacitus extends the range of these rela- 
tions to Saturn as a planet, and as a traditional historical per- 
sonage. (Compare also Fiirst, KultuT' und LUteraturgeschtckte 
der Juden in Asien, 1849, p. 40). 

The different luminous forms of the Moon certainly attracted 
the observation of hunters and herdsmen earlier than astro* 
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(Jupiter and Mars) originated, as Salmasius has shown,' 
with his ordinary acuteness, from letters, were very different 
from ours; the present form reaches scarcely heyond the 



logical phantasms. It may, therefore, be assumed, with 
Ideler, that the week has originated from the length of the 
synodic months, the fourth part of which amounts, on the 
average, to 7f days ; that, on the contrary, references to the 
planetary series, (the sequence of theii* distances from each 
other,) together with the planetary hours and days, belongs 
to an entirely different period of advanced and speculative 
culture. 

With reference to the naming of the individual week-days 
after planets, and the arrangement and succession of the 
planets-^ 

Saturn, Venus, 

Jupiter, Mercury, and 

Mars, Moon, 
Sim, 

situated according to the most ancient and widely di£Pused 
belief (Gerainus, Elem, Astr, p. 4; Cicero, Somn. Scip, 
cap. 4; Firmicus, ii. 4; Edmond's translation, ed. Bohn, 
pp. 294-298,) between the sphere of fixed stars and the 
immovable eairth as a central body, there have been three 
views put forward ; one derived from musical intervals ; 
another from the astrological names of the planetary hours ; 
a third from the distribution of each three decans, or three 
planets, which are the rulers {domini) of these decans amobg the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. The first two hypotheses are met 
with in the remarkable passage of Dio Cassius, in which he 
endeavours to explain (lib. xxxvii. cap. 17,) why the Jews, 
according to their laws, celebrated the day of Saturn (our Satur- 
day). " If," says he, " the musical interval which is called hia 
reaffaptvv, the fourth, is applied to the seven planets according 
to their times of revolution, and Saturn, the outennost of all, 
taken as the starting.point ; the next, which occurs in the 
fourth (the Sun), then the seventh (the Moon); and in this 
way the planets are encountered in the same order of succes- 
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fifteenth century. The symbolizing habit of conseci*ating 
certain metals to the planets belongs, tmdoubtedly, to the new 
Platonic doctrines of the Alexandrian school in the fifth cen- 

sion in which their names have been applied to the week- 
days." A commentary upon this passage is given by Vin- 
cent, Sur les Manuscrtts ffrecs relative d la Musique^ 1847, 
p. 138; compare also Lobeck, Aglaophamus, in Orph. p. 941- 
946). The second explanation of Dio Cassius is borrowed 
from the periodical series of the planetary hours. " If," he 
adds, *' the hours of the day and the night are counted from 
the first (hour of the day), and this ascribed to Saturn, the 
following to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the Sun, 
the fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, the seventh to the 
Moon, always recommencing from the beginning ; it will be 
found, if all the twenty-four hours are gone through, that 
the first hour of the following day coincides with the Sun, the 
first of the third with the Moon ; in short, the first hour of 
any one day coincides with the planet after which the day is 
named." In the same way, Paulus Alexandrinus, an astro- 
nomical mathematician of the fourth century, calls the 
ruler of each week-day that planet whose name agrees with 
the first hour of the particular day. 

These modes of explaining the names of week-days have 
hitherto been very generally considered as the more correct ; 
but Letronne entertains a third explanation, — ^the distribution 
of any three planets over a sign of the zodiac, — ^which he 
considers to be the most adequate, upon the evidence of the 
long-neglected zodiacal circle of Bianchini, preserved in the 
Louvre, to which I myself directed the attention of archsBO- 
logists in 1812, on account of the remarkable combination 
of a Greek and Kirgisch-Tartar zodiac. (Letronne, OBserv, 
crit. et archiol. sur Vohjet des reprisentationa zodiacales, 1824, 
pp. 97-99). This distribution of planets among the 36 decans 
of the Dodccatomeria is precisely that which Julius Firmicus 
Matemus (ii. 4,) describes as *' signorum decani eorumque 
domini." If those planets are separated, which in each of 
the signs are the first of the three, the succession of the 
planetary days in the week is obtained. (Virgo : Sun, Venus, 
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tury, as is ascertained from passages in Proelns (ad Tkn, 
cd. Basil, p. 14,) from Olympiodorus, as well as by a 
late scholium to Findar, {Isthm, vol. ii). (Compare Olym- 

Mercury; Libra: Moon, Saturn, Jupiter; Scorpio: Mars, Sun, 

Venus ; Sagittarius : Mercury wltich may here serve as 

an example for the first four days of the week : Dies SoliSf 
Jjunte, Martis, Mercurii), As, according to Diodoms, among 
the Chaldeans, the number of the planets (star-like) originally 
amounted only to five, and not seven, all the here-mentioned 
combinations in which more than five planets form periodical 
sei'ies, appear to be not of old Chaldean origin, but much 
i*ather to date from a subsequent astrological period. (Le» 
tronne, Sur Vorigine du Zodiaque grec, 1S40, p. 29.) 

With respeet to the concordance of the arrangement of the 
planets as days of the week with their ari'angement and dis-> 
tribution among the decans in the zodiacal circle of Bian- 
chini, a brief explanation will, perhaps, be acceptable to some 
readers. If a letter is assigned to each cosmical body, in the 
order of succession adopted in antiquity (Saturn a, Jupiter 5, 
Mars c. Sun c?, Venus c, Mercury y, Moon ^,) and with these 
seven members the following periodical series are formed :— 

abed efg<t a b c d. »,, 

there is obtained, 1st. by passing over two members of the 
distribution among the decans, each of which comprises thr«e 
planets (the zodiacal sign of the first one giving, in each 
case, its name to the week-day), the new periodical series 

€td g e/b e^a d g c. , ., 

that is :^— Dies Safurm, Solis, LuncBj Martis, and so on; 
2ndly. the same new series, — 

a d g c. . . . 

obtained by the method of Dio Cassius, accoi'ding to which 
the successive week-days take their names from the planet 
which rules the first hour of the day : so that alternately a 
member of the periodical seven-membered planet-series is to 
be taken, and twenty-three members to be passed over. 
Now, it is immaterial in 1^ case of a periodical series. 
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piod. Ckmnieni^ in AristoL MeteoraL ea^. 7, S in Ideler^s 
edition of the Metereol, torn. ii. p. 163 ; ako torn. i. pp. 199 
and 251.) 

whether it is a certain nizmber of members which is passed 
over, or whether it is this mimbex increased by any mul- 
tiple of the number of members (in this eaee seven) of the 
period. By passing over twenty-three (=3.74-2) mem- 
bers, according to the second method, thc^ of the planetary 
hours, the same resuH is obtained as when the first method, 
that of the deeans is adopted, in which only, two members 
are to be passed ov«r. 

Attention has already been directed (Note 13) to the 
remarkable resemblance between the fourth day of the week, 
dies Mercuriiy of the Indian Badha-vara, and the old Saxon 
Wodanes-dag. (Jacob Giimm, Deutsche Myihologie, 1844, 
Bd. i. p. 844.) The identity affirmed by William Jones to 
exist between the fomider of the Buddhist religion and the 
race of Odin or Wuotan, and Wotan, famous in Northern 
heroic tales^ as well as. in the history of Nc»:them ciyilization, 
will, perhaps, gain more interest when it is called to mind 
that the name of Wotan is met with in a part of the new 
continent, as belonging to a half-mythical, half-historical per- 
sonage, concerning whom I have collected a great number of 
notes in my wc«k on the monuments and myths of the natives of 
America ( Vues dee CordilUreset Monumensdespeuples indigenes 
de VAmerifue, torn, i. pp. 208, and 382-884 ; torn. ii. p. 356). 
This American Wotan is, according to the traditions of the 
natives of Ohiapa and Soconusco, the grandson of the man 
who saved his life in a boat during the great dehige, and 
renewed the human race ; he commenced the erection of lai^e 
buildings, during which time ensued a confusion of languages, 
war, and dispersion of races, as in the erection of the Mexican 
pyramids of Cholula. His name was also transferred to the 
calendar of the natives of Chiapa, as was Ihe name of Odin 
in the north of Germany. One of the five-day periods — ^four 
^ which formed the month of the pople of Chiapa and the 
Axtecs— -was named after him- While the name^ and signs of 
the days among the Aztecs were taken from animals and plants^ 
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Although the mimber of the visible planets amounted, 
according to the earliest limitation, to five, and subsequently, 
by the addition of the large discs of the Sun and Moon, 

the natives of Chiapa (properly Teochiapan,) assigned to the 
days of the month the names of twenty chieftains who, coming 
from the north, had led them so far southwards. The names 
of the four most heroic, Wotan or Wodan, Lambat, Been, and 
Chinax, commenced the small periods of five-day weeks^ as 
did the symbols of the four elements among the Aztecs. 
Wotan and the other chieftains indisputably beloDged to the 
race of the Tolteks, who invaded the country in the seventh, 
century. Ixtlilxochitl (his Christian name was Fernando de 
Alva) the first historian of his people, (the Aztecs,) says dis- 
tinctly, in the manuscripts which he completed as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that the province of 
Teochiapan and the whole of Guatemala were peopled by 
Tolteks, from one coast to the other ; indeed, in the beginning 
of the conquest of the Spaniards, a family was still living in 
the village Teopixca, who boasted of being descended from 
Wotan. The bishop of Chiapa, Francisco Nunez de la Vega, 
who presided over a provincial council in Guatemala, has in 
his Preamhulo de las Constifuctones DiocesanaSy collected a 
great deal of information respecting the American tradition 
of Wotan. It is also still very undecided whether the tra- 
dition of the first Scapdinavian Odin (Odinn, Othinus) or 
Wuotan, who is said to have emigrated from the banks of the 
Don, has an historical foundation. (Jacob Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies Bd. i. pp. 120-150). The identity of the Ame- 
rican and Scandinavian Wotan, certainly not founded on mere 
resemblance of sound, is still quite as doubtful as the identity 
of Wuotan (Odinn) and Buddha, or that of the names of the 
founder of Buddhist religion and the planet Budha. 

The assumption of the existence of a seven-day Peruvian week, 
which is so often brought forward as a Semitic resemblance in 
the divLBion of time in both continents, is founded upon a mere 
error, as has been already proved by Father Acosta, {Hist, 
nahiraly moral de las Indias, 1591, lib. vi. cap. 3,) who visited 
Peru soon after the Spanish conquest; and the Inca, Gar- 
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increased to seven; conjectures were prevalent, even in anti- 
quity, that beyond these visible planets, there were yet other 
less luminous, unseen planets. This opinion is stated by 
Simplicius, to be Aristotelean. ''It is probable that 
such dark cosmical bodies which revolve round the common 
centre, sometimes give rise to eclipses of the moon as well as 
tbe earth/' Artemidorus of Ephesus, whom Strabo often 
mentions as a geographer, believed in the existence of an 
unlimited number of such dark revolving cosmical bodies. 
The old ideal body, the anti-earth {amix^wv) of the Pytha- 
goreans, does not belong to this class of conjectures. The 
earth and the anti-earth have a parallel concentric motion; 
and the anti-earth was conceived in order to avoid the assun^>. 
tion of the rotatory motion of the earth moving in a plane- 
tary manner round the central fire in twenty-four hours, can 
scarcely be anything else than the opposite hemisphere — ^the 
antipodean portion of our planet." 

When from the 43 principal and secondary planets now 
known (a number six times greater than that of the planetary 
bodies known to the ancients) the 36 objects which Lave been 
discovered since the invention of the telescope are chronolo- 
gically separated according to ihe succession of their disco- 
very, there is obtained for the seventeenth century, nine; 
for the eighteenth century, also nine; and for the half of the 
nineteenth century, eighteen newly discovered planets. 



cilaso de la Vega himself corrects his previous statement 
(parte' i. lib. ii. c. 35,) by distinctly saying, there were three 
festivals in each of the months, which were reckoned after 
the moon, and that the people should work eight days and 
rest upon the ninth (parte i. lib. vi. cap. 23). The so-called 
Peruvian weeks, therefore, consisted of nine days. (See my 
Vnes des Cordilleres, torn. i. p. 341-343). 
» Bockh, iibef* Philolaus, p. 102 and 117. 

VOL. IT. K 
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Sequence of the planetary dtseovenee (of principal and secon^ 
dary planets) since the invention of the telescope in the 
year 1608. 

A. The Serenteenth Century. 

Four satellites of Jupiter: Simon Marius, at Ansbach, Decem- 
ber 29, 1609; Galileo, January 7, 1610, at Padua. 

Triple configuration of Satubw: Galileo, November, 1610; 
Hevelius, hypotbesis of two lateral bars, 1656; Huygens, 
&ial discovery of the true form of the ring, December 7, 
1657. 

The sixth satellite of Saturn (Titan): Huygens, March 25, 
1655. 

The eighth satellite of Saturn (the outermost, Japetus): 
Domin. Cassini, October, 1671. 

The fifth satellite of Saturn (Khea): Cassini, December 23, 
1672. 

The third and fourth satellites of Saturn (Tethys and Dione): 
Cassini, end of March, 1684. 

B. The Eighteenth Century. 

Ubaktts: William Herschel, May 13, 1781, at Bath. 

The second and fourth satellites of Uranus : William Herschel, 

January 11, 1787. 
The first satellite of Saturn (Mimas): William Herschel, 

August 28, 1789. 
The second satellite of Saturn (Enceladus) : William Herschel, 

September 17, 1789. 
The first satellite of Uranus: William Herschel, January 18, 

1790. 
The fifth satellite of Uranus: William Herschel, February 9, 

1790. 
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The sizlli satellite of Uranus: William Hex8chel> Febnmry 28, 

1794. 
The third satellite of Unuuis*: William Herschel, March 26, 

1794. 

C. The Nineteenth Century. 

Ce&es*: Piazzi, at Palermo, January 1, 1801. 

Pallas*: Olbers, at Bremen, March 28, 1802. 

Jttno*: Harding, at Lilienthal, September 1, 1804. 

Vesta*: Olbers, at Bremen, March 29, 1807. 

(During 88 years no planetary discoveries were mad^). 

AsTBEA*: Hencke, at Driesen, December 8, 1845. 

Neptune: Galle, at Berlin, September 23, 1846. 

The first satellite of Neptune: W. Lasseli, at Starfield, near 
Liverpool, November, 1846; Bond, at Cambridge (U. S.). 

Hebb*: Hencke, at Driesen, July 1, 1847. 

Ibis*: Hind, in London, August 13, 1847. 

Floba*: Hind, in London, October 18, 1847. 

Metis*: Graham, at Markree^Castle, April 25, 1848. 

The seventh satellite of Saturn (Hyperion) : Bond, at Cam- 
bridge (U. S.), September 16-19; Lasseli, at Liverpool^ 
September 19-20, 1848. 

Htobia*: De Gasparis, at Naples, April 12, 1849. 

Pakthenope*: De Gasparis, at Naples, May 11, 1850. 

The second satellite of Neptune : Lasseli, at Liverpool, August 
14, 1850. 

Victokia*: Hind, in London, September 13, 1850. 

Eokkia*: De Gasparis, at Naples, November 2, 1850. 

Ieene*: Hind, in London, May 19, 1851; and De Gasparis, 
at Naples, May 23, 1851. 

In this chronological summary,** the principal planets are 

*• In the history of the discoveries, it. is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the epoch at which the discovery was made, 

K 2 
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distingaished from the secondary planets, or satellites, by 
larger type. Some bodies are included in the class of prin* 
cipal planets,' which form a peculiar and very extended group, 
forming, as it were, a ring of 132 millions of geographical 
miles, situated between Mars and Jupiter, and are generally 
called small planets, as well as telescopic planets, co-planets, 
asteroids, or planetoids. Of these, 4 were discovered in 
the first seven years of this century, and 10 during the last 
six years; which latter circumstance is to be attributed less 
to the perfection of the telescopes, than the industry and 
dexterity of the investigators, and especially the improved 
charts, Enlarged by additions of fixed stars of the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes. It is now more easy to distinguish 
between moving cosmical bodies and fixed. (See Cosmos^ vol. 
iii. p. 155.) 

The number of the principal planets has been exactly 
doubled since the first volume of Cosmos appeared," so 
excessively rapid is the succession of discoveries, the exten- 
sion and perfection of the topography of the planetary system. 

2. Classification of the planets in two groups, — If the region 

and the time of its first auDouncement. In consequence of 
a neglect of this distinction, dissimilar and erroneous dates 
have been introduced into astronomical manuab. So, for 
example, Huygens discovered the sixth satellite of Saturn 
(Titan) on March 25, 1655 {Huy genii Opera varia, 1724, 
p. 523), and did not announce it until March 5, 1656 {Sgs- 
tema Satumium, 1659, p. 2). Huygensj who devoted himself 
uninterruptedly from March, 1655, to tbe study of Saturn, 
had already obtained the full and indubitable view of the 
open ring on December 17, 1657, {Sgstema Satumiunty-p. 
21), but did not publish his scientific explanation of all 
the phenomena until the year 1659. (Galileo had thought 
that he saw, on each side of the planet, only two projecting 
circular discs.) 

" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 76. Compare also Encke in Schu- 
macher's Astron. Nachr,, vol. xxvi. 1848, No. 622, p. 347. 
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of small planets situated in the solar system between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter ^ but on the whole nearer to the former, 
is considered as a 8epa]:ating zone,-«a8 it were an inter- 
mediate group;— 'then, as has ahready been remarked, those 
planets which are nearest to the sim, the interior (Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars) present several resemblances 
among each other, and contrasts with the exterior planets 
(Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune), or those which are 
more remote from the sun, beyond this separating zone. 
Of these three groups, the intermediate one occupies a space 
scarcely equal to half the distance of the orbit of Mars from 
that of Jupiter. Of the space between the two great princi- 
pal planets. Mars and Jupiter, that part which is nearest to 
Mars is, as far as has hitherto been observed, the most closely 
filled; for if, in the zone which the asteroids occupy, the two 
outermost, Flora and Hygeia, are examined, it will be foimd 
that Jupiter is more than three times further from Hygeia 
than Flora is from Mars. The most distinctive features of 
this intermediate group of planets, are the great inclination 
and eccentricity of their interlacing orbits; and the extreme 
smaUness of the planets. The inclination of the orbits to- 
wards the elliptic increases in that of Juno to 13^ 3', in that 
of Hebe even to 14'' 47', of Egeria to' 16° 33', of Pallas 
even to 34° 37': while in the same intermediate group, 
it falls as low, in the orbit of Astrea, as 5° 19', in that 
of Parthenope to 4° 37', and that of Hygeia to 3° 47'. The 
whole of the orbits of the small planets havii:^ inclinations 
smaller than 7°, are, to go from the large to the small, those 
of Flora, Metis, Iris, Astrea, Parthenope, and Hygeia. 
Nevertheless, none of these orbits attain such a small degree 
of inclination as those of Venus, Saturn, Mars, Neptune, 
Jupiter, and Uranus. The eccentricities partly exceed even 
that of Mercury (0*206); for Juno, Pallas, Iris, and Victoria 
have 0*255, 0*239, 0*232, and 0*218; while Ceres (0076) 
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Egeria (0*086), and Vesta, (0*089) hare orbits less eccentric 
than Mars (0*093), without, however, attaining to the approxi- 
mative circular orbits of the other planets (Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus). The diameter of the telescopic planets is immea- 
surably small; and according to observations made by Lament 
in Munidi, and Midler with the Dorpat refractor, it is 
probable that the largest of the small planets is at theiitmost 
only 580 geographical miles in diameter ; that is, ■)• of that of 
Mercury, -^ that of the earlii. 

K "tibe 4 planets nearest to the sun, situated between the 
ringof the asteroids (the small planets) and the central body, 
are called interior planets, they will aH agree in pres^iting a 
moderate sisse, a greater density less flattened at the poles, 
and at the same time rotating slowly roimd their axes (in 
periods of rotation of nearly 24 hours), and with the excep- 
tion of one (the earth) without moons. On the contrary, 
the 4 exterior planets, those which are more remote from the 
sun, situated between the ring of asteroids, and the, to us, 
unknown limits of the solar system (Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune) are considerably lai^er, five times less dense, 
their axial rotation more than twice as rapid, and their number 
3f moons greater in the proportion of 20 to 1. The interior 
planets are all smaller than the earth (Mercury and Mars 
f.and ^ smaller in diameter); the exterior planets, on the 
contrary, are from 4*2 to 11*2 larger than the Earth. The 
density of the "Eaxik being taken as = 1, the densities of 
Venus and Mars are the same to within less than -^^ ; the density 
of Mercury is also but very Httle more, according to Encke*s 
determination of his mass. On the contrary, none of theexterior 
l^imets exceed in density \; Saturn, indeed, is only <f , almost 
only half the density of the other exterior planets and the sun. 
The exterior planets present the solitary phenomenon of the 
whole solar system, the wonderful circumstance of one of its 
principal planets being suriaounded by an unattached ring; 
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also atmosphes^s which, in consequence of the peculiarily of 
their condensation, appear to us variable ;. in Saturn, indeed, 
sometimes as interrupted bands. 

Although in the important classification of the planets into 
two groups oi interior and exterior planets, the general cha- 
racters of absolute magnitude, density, flatt^iii^ at the 
poles, veloci^ €i rotation, absence of moons, present them- 
selyesas dependent upon the distances, t. 0., from their semi- 
orbital axes, this dependence cannot be affirmed of each 
one of these grotqis. Up to the present time we are igno- 
rant, as I have already remarked, of any internal necessity, 
any mechanical law of nature, which (like the beautiful law 
which connects the square of the periods of revolution with 
the cube of the major axes) represents the above-named 
elements oi the order of succession of the individual planet- 
ary bodies of each group, in their dependence upon the 
distances. Although the planet which is nearest to the sun 
(Mercury) is the densest, even six or eight times denser than 
some of the exterior planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, the order of succession, in the case of Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, or Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, is very 
irregular. The absolute magnitudes do generally, as Kepler 
has abeady observed {Harmoriice Mundi^ vol. iv. p. 194; 
Ooemos^ vol. i. pp. 77-82), increase with the distances ; but 
this does not hold good when the planets are considered indi- 
vidually. Mars is smaller than the Earth, Uranus smaller 
than Saturn, Saturn smaller than Jupiter, and succeeds 
immediately to a host of planets, which, on account of their 
smallness, are almost immeasurable. It is true the period of 
rotation generally inci*eases with the distance from the sun; 
but it is, in the case of Mars, slower than in that of the Earth, 
slower in Saturn than in Jupiter. 

The external world of forms, I again repeat it, can only be 
represented in theenumerati^u of relations of space, as some- 
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thing actually existing in nature; and not as the subject of 
intellectual deductions of previously known causal relations* 
No universal law for the cosmical regions is here traced, any 
more than for terrestrial regions in the culminating points of 
mountain-chains, or in the configuration of continents. These 
are natural facts which have resulted from the conflict of 
numerous attractive and repulsive forces, under conditions 
which are unknown to us. We here enter with eager and 
unsatisfied curiosity upon the obscure domain of incipient 
formation. It is to these phenomena that the so-frequently 
misused term of natural /acts may be applied in its strictest 
sense, cosmical processes which have taken place during spaces 
of time of, to u^, immeasurable extent. If the planets have 
been formed from revolving rings of nebulous matter, it must, 
after having commenced to aggregate into globes, according 
to the preponderating influence of individual centres of attrac- 
tion, have passed through an interminable series of conditions 
in order to have formed sometimes simple, sometimes inter- 
woven orbits, planets of such diflerent magnitudes, flattening, 
and density, with and without moons, and even in one case 
to blend the satellites into a solid ring. The present form of 
things, and the exact numerical determinations of their 
relations, has not hitherto been able to lead us to a knowledge 
of the past states, or a clear insight into the conditions under 
which they originated. These conditions niust not, however, 
on that account be called accidental^ as men call everything 
whose genetic organ ^they are not able to explain. 

8. Absolute and apparent magnitude; Qmfiffuration.^^The 
diameter of the largest of all the planets (Jupiter) is 30»times 
as great as the diameter of the smallest of those which have 
been determined with certainty (Mercury); nearly 11 times 
as great as the diameter of the Earth. Very nearly the same 
relation obtains between Jupiter and the Sun. Their diame- 
ters are nearly as 1 to 10. It has been asserted, perhaps 
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erroneously, that the difference in size of tlie meteoric stones 
which there is a tendency to consider as small planetary 
bodies, from Vesta, which, according to a measurement by 
M'adler, is 264 geographical miks in diameter, therefore 380 
miles less than the diameter of Pallas according to Lament, 
is not greater than the difference between Vesta and the Sun. 
According to these relations, there must be meteoric stones 
of 517 feet in diameter. Fire-baUs certainly have, while 
they retain a disc-like appearance, a diameter amounting to 
2,600 feet. 

The dependence of the flattening at the poles upon the 
velocity of rotation, appears most strikingly in the compa- 
rison of the Earth as a planet of the interior group (Hot. 
23** 56'., Flattening -j-J^) with the exterior planet Jupiter 
(Rot. 9^ 55', Flattening, according to Arago, -^y, according to 
John Herschel^), and Saturn (Rot. 10* 29', Flattening -Jj^.) 
But Mars, whose rotation is still 41 minutes slower than 
the rotation of the Earth, has, even when a much smaller 
result is assumed than that of William Herschel, very pro- 
bably a much greater flattening. Does the reason of this 
anomaly, inasmuch as the flgure of the surface of an elliptical 
spheroid ought to correspond with the velocity of rotation, 
consist in the difference of the law of the increasing density 
towards the centre of the superincumbent strata? or in 
the circumstance that the liquid surface of some planets was 
solidified before they could assume the figure appertaining to 
their velocity of rotation ? The important phenomena of the 
backward motion of the equinoctial points or the apparent 
advance of the stars (precession), that of nutation (oscillation 
of the earth's axis), and the variation of the inclination 
of the ecliptic, depend, as theoretical astronomy proves, 
upon the configuration. 

The absolute magnitudes of the planets, and their distance 
from the earth, determine their apparent diameter. We 
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have, thexefcnrey to airange the planets according to their 
absolute (actual) magnitudes, proceeding from the larger to 
the smaller : 

The small planets with involved orbits, of which the 
largest appears to be Pallas and Vesta :— 
Mercury, Neptune, 

Mars, Uranus, 

Venus, Saturn, 

Earth, Jupiter. 

The apparent equatorial diameter of Jupiter, at a mean 
distance &om the earth, is 38'''4, while that of Venus, which 
is nearly equal in magnitude to the Earth, is only 16''*9 ; 
that of Mars S'^'S, But the apparent diameter of the disc of 
Venus increases in the inferior conjunction to 62'\ while that of 
Jupiter attains only an increase to 46''. It is necessary to 
call to mind in this place that the point of the orbit of Venus 
at which it appears to us with the brightest light, falls 
between the inferior conjunction and her greatest digression 
from the sun, because in that position the small luminous 
crescent gives the most intense light, on account of its greatest 
proximity to the Earth. Upon the average, Venus appears 
the most beautifully luminous, even casting shadows in the 
absence of the sun, when at a distance of 40^ east or west 
from the sun; the apparent diameter then amounts to only 40^^, 
and the greatest width of the illuminated phase is scarcely 10'^. 

Apparent Diameter of Seven Planets, 
Mercury at a mean distance 6''* 7 (oscillates from 4''*4 to 12'') 
Venus „ „ ie"'9 ( „ "' 9" 5 to 62^ 

Mars „ „ 6"^ ( „ 3"-3 to 23") 

Jupiter „ „ 38"-4 ( „ 80" to 46") 

Saturn „ „ iri ( „ 16'^ to 20") 

Uranus „ „ 3"-9 

Neptune „ „ 2*- 7 
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The yolttmes of the planets in.relation to the earth are— 

Merouzy as ,1 : 16*7 

Venus „ 1 : 1*05 

Eartli „ 1:1 

Msurs ,y 1 : 7*14 

Jupiter „ 1414 : 1 

Saturn „ 735 : 1 

IJranus „ 82 : 1 

Neptune ,, 108 : 1 

while the Tolume of the Sun is to that of the Earth = 
1407124 : 1. Small alterations in the measurements of the 
diameters increase the data of volumes in the ratio of their 
cubes. 

The moving planets which agreeably enliven the aspect of 
the heavens, influence us simultaneously by the magnitudes 
of their discs and their proximity, by the colour of their 
light, by scintillation, — ^which is not entirely wanting to some 
planets, in certain positions — and by the pectdiarity with 
which their different surfaces reflect the Sun's light. Whe- 
ther a feeble evolution of light from the planets themselves 
modifies the intensity and properties of their light, is a 
problem which still remains to be solved. 

4. Arrangement of the . Planets and their Distances from 
the Sun. — In order to form a general conception of the 
planetary system as a whole, so far as it is yet known, and 
to represent it in its mean distances from the central body, 
the Sun, the following table is given, in which, as has always 
been the custom in astronomy, the mean distance of the 
Earth from the Sun (S 2 728000 geographical miles) is taken as 
unity. The greatest and smallest distances of the individual 
planets from the Sun in aphelion and perihelion, — according 
as the planet is situated in the ellipse whose focus is occupied 
by the Sun, at that point of the major axis (line of apsides) 
which is the farthestfrom or nearest to the focus, — will be 
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added afterwards when treating of the planets individually. By 
the mean distance from the Sun, of which alone mention will 
be made in this place, is to be imderstood the mean of the 
greatest and smallest distance, or the htdf major axis of the 
planet's orbit. It must also be observed, that the numerical 
data employed, both previously and hereafter, are for the 
most part taken from Hansen's careful classification of the 
planetary elements in Schumacher's Jahrhuch for 1837. 
Where the data refer to time, they are, in the case of the 
older and larger planets, for the year 1800 ; but in the case 
of Neptune, for the year 1851, by the aid of the Berlin Astro- 
nomische Jahrhuch of 18.53. The comparison of the small 
planets occurring afterwards, and for which I am indebted to 
Dr. GaUe, refers exclusively to more recent epochs. 

Distances of the Planets from the Sun» 

Mercury 0*38709 

Venus 0-72333 

Earth 1*00000 

Mars 1-52369 



Small Planets. 


Flora ... 




2-202 


Victoria 




2-335 


Vesta ... 




2'362 


Iris 




2-385 


Metis ... 




2-386 


Hebe ... 




2-425 


Parthenope 




2-448 


Irene ... 




2-553 


Astrea ... 




2-577 


Egeria ... 




2-579 


Jimo ... 




2-669 


Ceres ... 




2-768 


Pallas ... 




1-773 


Hygeia ... 




8-151 
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6-20277 

9-53885 

19-18239 

30 03628 



Jupiter ... 
Saturn 
Uranus ... 
Neptune... 

The simple observation of rapidlj diminisliing periods of 
revolution, from those of Saturn and Jupiter to Mors and 
Venus, led, at a very earlj time, under the assumption that 
the planets were attached to movable spheres, to conjectures 
as to the distances of these spheres from each other. As 
there are no traces of methodically-instituted observations 
and measurements to be found among the Grreeks before the 
time of Aristarchus of Samos, and the establishment of the 
Alexandrinian Museum, a great difference arose in the hypo- 
theses as to the arrangement of the planets and their relative 
distances; whether according to the most prevailing system, 
vnth reference to their distances from the Earth as the fixed 
centre ; or, as among the Pythagoreans, with reference to the 
distances from the focus of the universe. The principal 
subject on which' there was a discrepancy of opinion was the 
position of the Sun, that is, its relative situation in reference 
to the inferior planets and the Moon.^ The Pythagoreans, 
who considered number to be the source of all knowledge, 
the real essence of all existing things, applied their theory 
of numbers, the all-blending doctrine of numerical relations, 
to the geometrical consideration of the five regular bodies, 
to the musical intervals of tone which determine accord, and 
form different kinds of sounds, and even to the system 

^ Bockh, de Platonico Syst. p. xxiv. and in PhUolaoSy 
p. 100. The succession of the planets which, i^ we have 
just seen (Note 14), gave rise to the naming of the week-days 
after the planetary deities, that of Geminus, is distinctly called 
the oldest by Ptolemacus. (Almay. xi. cap. i.) He blames 
the motives from which ** the modems luave placed Venus 
and Mercury beyond the Sun." 
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of tlie universe itself, supposing that the moving, and, as it 
were, vibrating planets, exciting sound-waves, must produce 
a spheral music, according to the harmonic relations of their 
intervals of space. •' This music," they add, *^ would be per 
ceived by the human ear if it was not rendered insensible by 
extreme familiarity, as it is perpetual, and men are accus 
tomed to it from childhood." " The harmonic part of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of numbers thus became connected with 
the figurative representation of the Cosmos precisely in the 
Platonic Timaeus; for "cosmogony is to Plato the work 
of the union of opposite first causes, brought about by har- 
mony." ^ He attempted, moreover, to illustrate the ton^s 
of the universe in an agreeable picture, by attributing to 
each of the planetary spheres a syren, who, supported by the 
stem daughters of Necessity, the three Fates, maintain the 
eternal revolution of the world's axis." ** Such a represen- 
tation of the Syrens, in whose place the Muses are sometimes 
substituted, as the choir of heaven, has been, in many cases. 



*• The Pythagoreans affirm, in order to justify the reality 
of the tones produced by the revolution of the spheres, that 
hearing takes place only where there is an alternation of 
sound and silence. Aristot. de CcbIo, ii. 9, p. 290, No. 
24-30, Bekker. The inaudibility of the spheral music is 
also accounted for by its overpowering the senses. Cicero, 
de Rep, vi. 18. Aristotle hunself calls the Pythagorean 
tone-myth pleasing and ingenious, (ico/i-^ws ical yreptnws,) but 
untrue, (1. c. no. 12-15.) 

» Bockh in Philolaus, p. 90. 

•* Plato, c?tfi?^jow5/tca,x, p.6l7. {Davis^ Translation. Bohn^s 
Class. Lib, p. 307.) He estimates the planetary distances ac- 
ordingto two entirely different progressions, one by doubling, 
the other by tripling, from which results the series, 1. 2. 3.4. 
8. 9. 27. It is the same series which is found in the TimsDus, 
where the subject of the arithmetical divisionof the world— spirit, 
(p. 35,Steph.,i>at;«V Trans, Bohn^s C7aw.Z«5.) which Demiur- 
gus propounds, is treated of. Plato had, indeed, considered 
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handed down to us in antique mouumentB, especially in 
carved stones. Mention is constantly made of the harmony 
of the spheres, although generally reproachfully, throughout 
the writings of Christian antiquity, and all those of the 
middle ages, from Basil the Great to Thomas Aquinas and 
Petrus Alliacus." 

At the close of the sixteenth century, all the Pythagorean 
and Platonic views of the system of the universe were again 
reanimated in the person of the imaginative Kepler. He, in 
the first instance, constructed the planetary sjstem in the 
Mysterium Oosmographicum^ in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of the five regular solids, which may be imagined as 
situated between the planetary spheres, then in the Harmonice 
Mundi^ according to the intervals of tone.^ Convinced of 
the regularity of the relative distances of the planets, he 

the two geometrical progressions, 1. 2. 4. 8 ai)d 1. 3. 9. 27 
together, and thus alternately taken each successive number 
from one of the two series, whence resulted the above-men- 
tioned succession 1. 2. 3. 4. 9 Compare Bockh in the 

Studien von Daub und Creuzer, bd. iii. pp. 34-43 ; Martin, 
Etudes sur le Timiey tom. i. p. 384, and tom. ii. p. 64. 
(Compare also Prevost, Sur FAme d*aprks Platon, in the 
Mdm, de VAcad, de Berlin for 1802, pp. 90 and 97; the same 
in the Bihliotheque Britannique, Sciences et Arts, tom. xxxvii. 
1108, p. 153. 

* See the acute work of Professor Ferdinand Piper, Von 
der Harmonie der Sphdren, 1850, pp. 12-18. The sup- 
posed relation of the seven vowels of the old Egyptian lan- 
guage to the seven planets, and Gustav Seyffarth's concep- 
tion, already disproved by Zoega's and Tolken's investigations, 
of the astrological hymns, rich in vowels, of the Egyptian 
priests, according to passages of Pseudo-Demetrius PhalsBreus 
(perhaps Demetrius of Alexandria,) an epigram of Eusebius, 
and a Gnostic manuscript in Leyden, have been minutely 
treated of with critical erudition by the younger Ideler, 
{Hermapion^ 1841, pars L pp. 198-214). Compare also 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. tom. ii. p. 932. 

^ On the gradual development of the musical ideas of 
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believed that he had solved the problem by a happy com- 
bination of his earlier and later views. It is extremely 
remarkable that Tycho Brahe, who in other I'espects is fomid 
to be so strictly attached to actual observation, had already 
expressed the opinion (controverted by Eothman), that the re- 
volving cosmical bodies were capable of vibrating the celestial 
air (what we now call resisting medium,) so as to produce 
tones.** But the analogies between the relations of tone and 
the distances of the planets, which Kepler so long and labo- 
riously endeavoured to trace out, remained, in his opinion, as 
it appears to me, entirely with the domain of abstract specu- 
lation. He congratulated himself upon having, to the greater 
glorification of the Creator, discovered musical relations of 
number in the relations of cosmical space; as if in poetic 
enthusiasm, he makes '' Venus, together with the Earth, sound 
sharp in aphelion and flat in perihelion ; the highest tone 
of Jupiter and that of Venus must coincide in flat accord.*' 
In spite of these merely symbolical expressions, so frequently 
employed, Kepler says positively : — " Jam soni in ccelo nulli 
existunt, nee tam turbulentus est motus, ut ex attritu aurtB 
ccelestia eliciatur stridor.* {Harmonice Mundi, lib. v. cap. 4.) 
The thin and clear celestial air (aura coelestis) is also men- 
tioned here again. 

The comparative consideration of the planetary intervals 
with the regular bodies which would fill these intervals, 
encouraged Kepler to extend his hypothesis even so far as the 
region of fixed stars.* The circimistance which on the occa- 

Kepler, vide Apelt's Commentary of the Harmonice Mundi^ 
in his work ; Johann Keppler's iVeltansicht^ 1849, p. 76-116. 
(Compare also Delambre, Hist de VAstronom. mod, tom. i. 
pp. 352-360.) 

** Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 697. 

* Now there are no such things as sounds among the 
heavenly bodies, nor is their motion so turbulent, as to elicit 
noise from the attrition of the celestial air. 

** Tycho had denied the existence of the crystalline 
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sion of the discovery of Ceres, and the other so-called small 
planets, first forcibly recalled to mind Kepler's Pythagorean 
arguments, was his almost forgotten conjecture as to the pro- 
bable existence of a yet unseen planet in the great planeiless 
chasm between Mars and Jupiter. (" Motus semper distan- 
tiam pone sequi videtur ; atque ubi magnus hiatus erat inter 
orbes, erat et inter motus."*) " I have become more daring," 
he says, in the introduction to the Mysterium Cosmoyraphicum^ 
*' and place a new planet between Jupiter and Mars, as also (a 
conjecture which was less fortunate, and remained long unno- 
ticed,^) another planet between Venus and Mercury ; neither 



gpheres, in which the planets were supposed to be fixed. 
Kepler praised the imdertaking, but he still adhered to the 
opinion that the sphere of fixed stars was a solid globular shell 
or two German, miles in thickness, upon which are the twelve 
fixed stars, which are all situated at equal distances from us» 
and have a peculiar relation to the comers of an icosahedron. 
The fixed stars '' lumina sua ab intus emittunt;" ''emit light 
from their own bodies;" he also considered for a long time 
that the planets were self-luminous, until Galileo taught him 
better ! Although he, like many other of the ancients and 
Giordano Bruno, considered the fixed stars to be *suns like 
our own, still he was not much inclined to entertain the- 
opinion, which he had well considered, that all fixed stars are- 
surrounded by planets, as I had formerly stated him to be. . 
{Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 711.) Compare Apelt. Commeritary to the:- 
Harmonice, pp. 21—24, 

* " There seems to be always a close relation between the- 
motion and the distance [of the planets]; that is to say» 
where there is a great interval between their orbs, the same 
exists also between their motions.'* 

^ It was not imtil the year 1821 that Delambre, in the 
Hist, de VAstron. Mod. tom. i. p. 314, directed attention to 
the planets which Kepler conjectured to lie between Mercury 
and Venus, in the extracts which are complete with regard 
to astronomy, but not with regard to astrology, from Kepler^s 
collected works (pp. 314-615). " On n'a fait aucune attention 
k cette supposition de Kepler, quand on a form^ des projets 

YOL. IT. L 
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of these have been seen, probably on account of their extreme 
smallness.''^ Kepler subsequently found that he did not 
require these new planets for his solar system founded upon 

de decouvrir la planete qui (selon une autre de ces predic- 
tions) devait circuler entre Mars et Jupiter." **No attention 
was paid to that supposition of Kepler's, when projects were 
formed for discovering the planet which (according to another 
of his predictions) ought to revolve between Mars ajod Jupiter." 
^ The remarkable passage respecting a space to be filled 
up between Mars and Jupiter [hiatus] is m Kepler's /Vo- 
dromus Dissertationum cosmographicarumy contmens Mys* 
terium cosmographicum de admtrabili proportions orbium 
cceUstiumj 1596, p. 7 : — '' Cum igitur hac non succederet, 
alia via, mirum quam audaci, tentavi aditum.^ Inter Jovem 
et Martem interposui novum planetam, itemque alium inter 
Yenerem et Mercurium, quos duos forte ob exilitatem non 
videamus, iisque sua tempora periodica ascrip^. Sic enim 
existimabam me aliquam sequalitatem proportionum effec- 
tnxum, qu6B proportiones inter binos versus Solem ordine 
minuerentur, versus fixas augescerent ; ut propior est Terra 
Yeneri quantitate orbis terrestris, qvam Mars Teme, in 
-quantitate orbis Martis. Yerum hoc pacto neque unius 
planetffi interpositio sufficiebat ingenti hiatu, Jovem inter et 
Martem: manebat enim major Jovis ad ilium novum pro- 
3)ortio, quam est Satumi ad Jovem. Rursus alio modo 
-exploravi." " When this plan therefore fidlcd, I tried to reach 
my aim in another way, of, I must confess, singular boldness. 
Between Jupiter and Mars I interposed a new planet, and 
another also between Yenu9 and Mercury, both which it is 
possible are not visible on account of their minuteness, and I 
assigned to them their respective periods. For in this way 
I thought that I might in some degree equalize their ratios, 
which ratios regularly diminished towards the Sun, enlarged 
towards the fixed stars; as the Earth is nearer to Yenus 
tiian Mars is to the Earth. But even in this way the inter- 
position of one planet did not supply the great chasm between 
Jupiter and Mars, for the ratio between Jupiter and the 
supposed new planet still remained greater than between 
Saturn and Jupiter. Again I tried in another way." Kepler 
was twenty-five years of age when he wrote this. It may 
be seen how his restless mind formed hypotheses, and again 
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fhe properties of the regular solids ; it was only necessary to 
modify the distances of the old planets & little arbitrarily. 
(*' Non reperies novos et incognitos planetas, ut paulo antea» 
interpositos, non ea mihi probatar audacia ; sed illos veteres 
parum admodum luxatoi"'*' — Myst Gosmogr, p. 10.) The 
ideal tendencies of Kepler were so analogous to those of the 
Pythagorean school, and still, more to those of Plato expressed 
in the Tinugu8^\ that in the same way as Plato ( CratyL p« 40Q) 
assumed^ in addition to the differences of tone in the planetary 
spheres, those of colour, Kepler likewise instituted some 
experiments {Astron, Opt, cap. 6, p. 261) for Ihe purpose o£ 
detecting the colours of the planets. Even the great Newton, 
always so precise in his conclusions, was inclined, as Pterost 
has already remarked {Mim. de FAcctd, de Berlin^ for 1802^ 
pp. 77 and 98) to reduce the dimenmons of the seven colours 
of the ^ectnrm to the diatonic scale.^ 



quickly forsook them, to deceive himself with others. He 
cdways retained a hopefol faith in being able to discover 
numerical laws where matter had aggregated under Ihe 
manifold disturbances of attractive forces, (disturbances whose 
combinations are incalculable, as are so many past events 
and formations on account of our ignorance of the accom^ 
panying conditions) aggregated into globes, revolving in 
orbits, sometimes simple and almost parallel, sometimes 
grouped together and surprisingly complicated. 

* '^ You will not find new and unknown planets, as I said 
before; that boldness 1 do not approve of; but you will find 
the old ones a litde altered in position." 

t Plato's Works translated, vol. ii. Bohn's Classical Library. 

^ Newtoni Opuactda Mathematica, Philosophica et Philo^ 
logica, 1744, torn. ii. Opusc. xviiiv p. 246: — ''Chordam 
musice divisam potius adhibui, non tantum quod cum phas- 
nominis (lucis) optime convenit, sed quod fortasse, aUquid 
circa cohnrum harmonias (quarum pictores non penitus ignari 
sunt), sonorum concordantiis fortasse analogas, involvat. 
Quemadmodum verisimilius videbitur animadvertenti affini- 
tatem, qusB est inter extimam Purpuram ( Violanun oolorem) 

L 2 
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The hypothesis of yet unknown members of the planetary 
series, calls to mind the opinion of Hellenic antiquity, that 
there were far more than five planets ; these were, indeed, all 
that had been observed, but many others might remain unseen, 
on account of the feebleness of their light and their position. 
Such a doctrine was especially attributed to Artemidorus of 
Ephesus.** Another old Hellenic, and perhaps even Egyptian 
belief appears to have been, that '* the celestial bodies which 
we now see, were not all visible in earlier times." Ck)nnected 
with such a physical or much rather historical myth, is the 
remarkable form of the praise of a high antiquity which 
some races ascribed to themselves. 

Thus the pre-Hellenic Pelasgian inhabitants of Arcadia 
called themselves Proselenes; because they boasted that they 
came into the country before the Moon accompanied the 
Earth. Pre-Hellenic and pre-lunarian were synon3rmous. 
The appearance of a star was represented as a celestial event, 
as the Dcucalionic flood was a terrestrial event. Apuleius 
{Apologia^ vol, ii. p. 494, ed. Oudendorp; Cosmos^ vol. ii. 

ac Kubedinem, colorum extremitates, qualis inter octav® 
terminos (qui pro imisonis quodammodo haberi possunt) 
reperitur." ''I preferred employing the di^dsions of the 
musical chord, not only because they harmonize best with 
the phenomena [of lightl, but because it is possible there 
may be some latent analogy between the harmonies of colours 
(with which painters are not altogether unacquainted) and 
the concords of soimds. This will appear more probable to 
any one who shall notice the similarity of relations between 
violet and red, the extreme colours [on the spectrum], and 
the highest and lowest notes of the octave, which somehow 
may be considered as in unison." Compare also Prcvost, in 
the M&m. de VAcad, de Berlin^ for 1802, pp. 77 and 93. 

* Seneca, Nat. Quast. VII. 13: — " Non has tantum Stellas 
quinque discurrere, sed solas observatas esse : ceterum innu- 
merabiles ferri per occultum." ''Not that these five stars 
only moved, but that they only had been observed, for a 
countless number are borne along beyond the reach of vision.'' 
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p. 557, note,) e!s:tcnds the flood as far as the Getulcan 
mountains of Northern Africa. Apollonius Ehodins, who 
according to Alexandrian custom, was fond of imitating old 
models, speaks of the early colonization of the Egyptians in 
the valley of the Nile : *'the stars did not yet revolve in the 
heavens; nor had the Danaides yet appeared, or the race 
of Deucalion." ^ This important passage explains the praise 
of the Pelasgian Arcadia. 

^ Since the explanations which Heyne has given of the 
origin of the astronomical myth of the Proselenes, so widely 
diffused in antiquity {De Arcadtbua Luna Antiquioribus, in 
Opusc, Acad, vol. ii. p. 332,) were unsatisfactory to me, I 
was greatly rejoiced to receive from my acute philological 
friend. Professor Johannes Franz, a new and very happy 
solution of this much-debated problem, by simple combi- 
nations of ideas. This solution is imconnected with either 
the arrangement of the calendar by the Arcadians, or their 
worship of the Moon. I restrict myself here to an extract 
from an unpublished and more extended work. This expla- 
nation will not be imwelcome to some of my readers in a work 
in which I have made a rule frequently to trace back the 
whole of our present knowledge to the knowledge of the 
ancients, and even to traditions believed generally or by very 
many. 

'' We shall commence with a few of the principal passages 
from the ancients, which treat of the Proselenes. Stephanus 
of Byzantium (v. 'A/^jcas) mentions the logographs of Hippys, 
of lUiegium, a contemporary of Darius and Xerxes, as the 
first who called the Arcadians jrpoffi\rfvov9. The scholiasts, ad 
ApoUon. Rhod. IV, 264, and ad Aristoph, Nub, 397, agree in 
saying, the remote antiquity of the Arcadians becomes most 
clear from the fact of their being called vpoadXrjvoi, They 
appear to have been there before the Moon, as Eudoxus and 
llieodorus also say ; the latter adds that it was shortly before 
the labours of Hercules that the Moon appeared. Jn the 
government of the Tegeates, Aristotle states that the bar- 
barians who inhabited Arcadia were driven out by the later 
Arcadians before the Moon appeared, and therefore they 
were called ^poaiXrfvoi. Others say, Endymion discovered 
the revolution of the Moon, but as he was an Arcadian, his 
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I conclude these conBideratioiis respecting thedistonoes of 
the planets, and their arrangement in space, with a law, 
^hioh however scarcely deserves this name, and which is 

'Countrymen were called after him wpoffdX^voi, Lucian ex* 
presses himself slightingly. {Astrolog, 26.) According to 
him it was from stupidi^ and folly that the Arcadians said 
they were there before the Moon. In the Schol. ad y^Sachyl. 
Prom, 436, it is observed, that wpoffekovfievav is called 
vppiXofiuevoVy whence, therefore, the Arcadians were called 
TpoireXrivoi, ^because they are arrogant. The passages in Ovid 
as to the existence of the Arcadians before the Moon, are 
imiTersally known. Becently, indeed, the idea has sprung iq) 
'that all the ancients were deceived by the form wptrtpik^vm^ 
'and ihat the word (properly TrpeiWrjvoi) meant only pre- 
Hellenic, as Arcadia certainly was a Pelasgian country. 

"If, now, it can be proved," continues Professor Eranz, 
" that another people connected their origin w^ith anotiber 
cosmical body, the trouble of taking re^ige in deceptive 
etymological explanations will be obviated. This kind of 
testimony exists in the most suitable form« The learned 
Thetorician Menander says literally in his work, De Eeonomiis 
(sec. ii. cap. 8, ed. Heeren), as follows :— -* A third motive for 
the praise of objects is the time ; this is the case in all the 
most ancient nations : when we say of a town or of a country 
it was founded before this or that star, or with those stars, 
before the flood or after the flood ; as tiie Athenians affirm 
they originated at the same time as the Sun, the Arcadians 
before the Moon, the Delphians immediately after the flood ; 
these are epochs, and, as it were, starting-points in time.' 

■" Therefore Delphi, the connection of which with the flood 
of Deucalion is otherwise proved {Patuan, x. 6), is siu^assed 
by Arcadia, and Arcadia by Athens. Apollonius Ehodius, 
who was so fond of imitating old models, expresses himself 
quite in accordance with this passage, where he says (iv. 
261), Egypt is said to hare been inhabited before all other 
countries ; ' the stars did not yet all revohre in the Iffifrvens ; 
the Danaides had not yet appeared, nor the race of Deuca- 
lion; the Arcadians alone existed ; those of whom it is said, 
that they lived before the Moon, eating acorns upon the 
mountains.' In the same manner, Nonnus (xli.) says of the 
Syrian Beroe, that it was inhabited before the time of the Sun. 
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called bj Lalande and Delamfare, a play of nnmbeni ; by 
others, a help for lihe memory. It has greatly occupied our 
laborious Bode, especially at the time that Piazzi disoovered 
Ceres : a circumstance, however, which was in no way occa- 
sioned by that so called law, but rather by a misprint in 
Wollaston's Catalogue of the Stars. If any one is inclined 
to consider that discovery as the fulfilment of a prediction, it 
must not be forgotten that the latter, as we have abeady 
pointed out, extends back as far as Kepler, or more than a 
century and a half beyond Titius and Bode. Although the 

'* Such a habit of deriving determinations of time from 
epochs in the formation of the world, is an offspring of the 
speculative period, in which all objects have st^ more 
vitality, and is most closely allied to the genealogical local 
poetry* So that it is not improbable that ^e tradition sung 
by an Arcadian poet of the battle of the giants in Arcadia, 
to which the above-quoted words of old Theodorus (whom 
some consider to be a Samothracian, and whose work must 
have been very comprehensive) refer, may have given occa- 
sion to the general application of the epithet Trpwrekrjvoi, to 
the Arcadians." With regard to the double names ^ Arkades 
Pelasgoi,' and the opposition of a more ancient or recent 
peopling of Arcadia, compare the excellent work, Der 
Pehpormesos, by Ernst Curtius, 1851, pp. 160 and 180. 
In the New Continent also there is, as I have already shown 
in another place (see my Kleinen Schriften^ Bd. i p. 115), 
upon the elevated plain of Bogota, the race of Muyscas, or 
Mozcas, who in their historical myths boast of a proselenic 
antiquity. The origin of the Moon is connected with the 
tradition of a great flood, which a woman who accompanied 
the miraole-wQcker Botschika had caused by her magical 
arts. Botschika drove away the woman (called Huythaca or 
Schia). She left the Earth, and became the Moon, '^ which 
until then had never shone upon the Muyscas.*' Botschika, 
pitying the human race, opened a steep rocky wall near 
Canoas, where the Rio de Tunzha now rushes down, forming 
the fiimous waterfall of Tequendama. The valley, fllled wil£ 
water, was then laid dry, — a geognostic romance Which occurs 
repeatedly: for example, in the closed Alpine valley of 
Cashmir, where the mighty drainer is called Kasyapa. 
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Berlin astronomer had already distinctly declared, in the 
second edition of his popular and extremely useful Anldtung 
zur Kenntniss des gestirnten Simmelsj that ^* he had taken 
the law of the distances from a translation of Bonnet's Con- 
templation de la Nature, prepared by Professor Titius at 
Wittenberg/' still it has generally borne his name, and 
seldom that of Professor Titius. In a note which the latter 
added to. the chapter on the System of the Universe,^ he 
says: ^^When the distances of the planets are examined, it 
is found that they are almost all removed from each other by 
distances which are in the same^ proportion as their magni- 
tudes increase. If the distance from Saturn to the Sun is 
taken as 100 parts, the distance of Mercury from the Sun is 
4 such parts, that of Venus 4 + 3 = 7 such parts, the Earth 
4 + 6 = 10, Mars 4 + 12 = 16. But from Mars to Jupiter 
there is a deviation from this accurate (!) progression. Mars 
is followed by a space of 4 + 24 = 28 such parts, in which 
neither a principal planet nor a subordinate planet has yet 
been seen. Is it possible that the Creator should have left 
this space empty? It cannot be doubted that this space 
belongs to yet undiscovered satellites of Mars ; or that per- 
haps even Jupiter has further satellites around him, which 
have not hitherto been seen by any telescope. In this space 
(unknown to us as regards its contents) Jupiter's circle of 
action extends to 4 + 48 = 52. Then follows Saturn in 
4 + 96 = 100 parts — ^an admirable proportion." Titius was 
therefore inclined to consider the space between Mars and 
Jupiter as containing, not one, but, as is actually the case, 
several cosmical bodies; however, he conjectured that they 
were more likely to be subordinate, than principal planets. 

'^ Karl Bonnet, Betrachtung iiber die Natur, translated by 
Titius, second edition, 1772, p. vii. note 2 (the first edition 
appeared in 1766). In Bonnet's original work no such law 
is noticed. (Compare also Bode, Anleit, zur Kenntniss des 
gestirnten Himmels, second edition, 1772, p. 462.) 
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How the translator and commentator of Bonnet obtained 
the number 4 for the orbit of Mercury, is nowhere stated. 
Perhaps he selected it only in order to have in combination 
with the easily divisible numbers 96, 48, 24, &c., exactly 100 
for Saturn, at that time the most distant planet known, whose 
distance is 9*5, thus very nearly = 10*0. It is less probable 
that he constructed the order of succession by commencing 
from the nearer planets. A sufficient correspondence of the 
law of duplication setting out, not from the Sun, but from 
Mercury, with the true planetary distances, could not have 
been affirmed in the last century, as the latter were known at 
that time with sufficient accuracy for this purpose. In reality, 
the distances between Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus approximate 
very closely to the duplication ; nevertheless, since the disco- 
very of Neptune, which is much too near to Uranus, the defec- 
tiveness in the progression has become strikingly evident.'^ 

^ Since, according to Titius, the distance from the Sun to 
Saturn, then the outermost planet, is taken as = 100, the 
individual distances should be : 

Mercurji Yenas> Earth, Hars, Small planets^ Jupiter^ 

A 1 10 16 aft sa 

Too TSTT TSTT ito TTHT Tinr 

according to the so-called progression: 4, 4 + 3, 4 + 6, 4-1-12, 
4+24, 4+48; consequently, when the distance of Saturn 
from the Sun is taken as 789 '2 million geographical miles, 
those of the other planets expressed in the same measure, are : 



Distances, according to Titius, in 


Actual distance 


geographical miles. 




in geographical miles. 


Mercury 


... 31*6 millions. 


32*0 millions. 


Venus 


... 55-2 




600 




Earth 


... 78-8 




82-8 




Mars 


... 1260 




126-0 


' • tta 


Small planets 


... 220-8 




220-8 




Jupiter 


... 410-4 




430-0 




Saturn 


... 789-2 




789-2 




Uranus 


...1586-8 




1586-8 




Neptune 


...3062-0 




2484-8 
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What IB called ^ke law of Wurm of Leonberg, and some- 
times distingitished from the law of Titius and Bode^ is 
merely a correction wbich Wnrm made as to the distance of 
Mercnry from the Son, and the difference between the dis- 
tances of Mercury and Venus. Approximating nearer to ike 
fact, he £xe8 the former as 387, the latter 680, and the dis- 
taaee of the Earth 1,000.'* Gauss had already, on the occa- 

• Wurm, in Bode' s Astron, Jahrhuch for the year 1790, 
p. 168 ; and Bode, Von dem neuen zwischen Mars und Jupiter 
entdeckten achten Hauptplaneten des Sotmensystems, 1802, 
p. 45. With the numerical correction of Wurm, the series, 
according to the distanoes from the Sun, is :— • 



Mercury... 
Venus ... 
Earth 
Mars 

Small planets 
Jupiter . . . 
Saturn . . . 
Uranus .. 
Neptune . . . 



»87 Parts. 

387+ 293= 680 

387+ 2-293=: 973 

387+ 4-293= 1559 

887+ 8^293= 2731 

387+ 16-293= 5075 

387+ 32-293= 9763 

887+ 64-293=19139 



. ... 887+128-293 = 37891 
In order that the degree of accuracy of these results may 
be tested, the actual mean distances of the planets are given 
in the next table as they are acknowledged at the present 
time, with the addition of the numbers which Kepler consi- 
dered in accordance with the Tyohonic system to be the true 
ones. I quote the latter from Newton's work De Mundi Sys- 
temate {Opusctda math, phUos. -et phUol. 1744, tom. ii. p. 22): 



FlanetB. 


Actual Difltances. 


Kepler*s Sesults. 


Mercury 


0-38709 


0-38806 


Venus 


•• ••• ••• 


0-72333 


0-72400 


Earth 


« • I • « • • • 


1-00000 


1-00000 


Mars ... . 




1-52369 ' ' 


1-52350 


Juno .., , 




2-66870 




Jupiter 




5-20277 


519650 


Saturn 




9-53885 


9-51000 


Uranus 




1918239 




Neptune 


►•• ••• ••• 


30-03626 
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sion of thBidiMX>yery of Pallas by Olbeis, B.-pAj criticised the 
so-called l«w of distances in a letter to Zach (October, 1802). 
*^ The statement of Titiiis," says he, '' contzvy to the nature 
•of aU truths which merit the name of laws, agrees only 
approziniatively with observed &cts in the case of most 
pianets, and, what does not appear to have been once observed, 
not at aU in the case of Mercnzy. Itis evident tha,t the series 

4, 4 + 8, 4 ^. 6, 4 + 12, 4 + 48, 4 + 96, 4 + 192, 

with which the distances should correspond, is not a con'ti- 
nuous series at all. The member which precedes 4 + 3 should 
not be 4; t. «. 4 + 0, but 4 + 1^, Therefore, between 4 and 
4 + 3, there should be an infinite number; or, as Wnim 
expresses it, forn := 1, there is obtained from 4 + 2"-*.8, 
not 4, but 5j. Otherwise, the attempt to discover such 
approximative similarities in nature, is by no means to be 
censured." 

5. Masses of the planets. — ^These elements are determined 
by satellites when there are any, by the mutual disturbances 
of the principal planets among each other, or by the influence 
of a comet of brief revolution. In this way the hitherto 
unknown mass of Mercury was determined by Encke in 1841, 
by the disturbances which his comet suffered. The same 
comet offers a prospect of a future improvement in the esti- 
matiooL of the mass of Venus. The disturbances of Vesta 
are applied to Jupiter. The mass of the Sim beii^ taken as 
unity, those of the planets are (according to Encke, vierte 
Ahhandlwng uher den Cometen von Pons in den Schriflen der 
Berliner jUutdemie der Wissenschaften for 1842, p. 5): 

Mercury .,. .., 4 a a t ? f i 

Venus • • •' ••• ••• ••• 7 fl 1 i ' s ' tf 

Tiftrun ... ... ••* ..• ••• '& I AC K \ 

(Earth and Moon together ... tttttv) 
xKLars ... ••• ... .*• •.• A a A A A A ■ 
Jupiter and his satellites ... xtAT 'TTV 
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TZTTnr 
1 



Oti> wuru ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

\J IcUlUO ••• ••• >•« ••« ••« 

js cptunc ••• ••• ••• ... ••• i.AAAs 

The mass q-^^w^ which Le Vcrrier found by means of his 
sagacious calculations before the actual discovery of Neptune 
by Galle is greater, although remarkably near to the truth. 
The arrangement of tke principal planets, according to their 
increasing masses, is, when leaving out the small ones, the 
following: 

Mercury, Mars, Venus, Earth, Uranus, Neptune, Saturn, 
Jupiter ; 
thus like the volumes and densities, entirely different from 
the order of succession of the distances from the central 
body. 

6. Densities of the planets. '-^^j applying the above quoted 
volumes and masses, the following numerical relations are 
obtained for the densities of the planets (according as the 
earth or water is taken as imity) : 



'PloTiAfa 






Belation to the 


Relation to the 


X mT 


W«AWH»« 






Earth. 


density of Water. 


Mercury 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1-234 


6-71 


Venus 


• . • 


• » • 




0-940 


511 


Earth 


• . • 


• * • 




1-000 


5 44 


Mars 


• • • 


• • • 




0-958 


5-21 


Jupiter 


• • . 


• • > 




0-243 


1-32 


Saturn 


• .• 


1 • * 




0-140 


0-76 


"Uranus 


• • . 1 


1 .. 




0-178 


0-97 


Neptune 


• •• i 


)•• 




0-230 


1-25 



In the comparison of the density of the planets with water, 
the density of the Earth serves as a basis. Eeich's experi- 
ments made in Freiberg with the torsion balance, gave 
5-4383: very nearly the same as the analogous experiments 
of Cavendish, which, according to the more accurate calcula- 
tions of Francis Baily, gave 5*448. The result of Baily's 
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own experiments is 5 660. It will be seen from the above 
table, that Mercury, according to Encke's determination of 
mass, comes very near to the other planets of medium 
magnitude. 

This table calls to mind forcibly the classification, seyeral 
times mentioned by me, of the planets into two groups, 
which are separated from each other by the zone of the small 
planets. The difPerences of density which are presented by 
Mars, Venus, the Earth, and even Mercury, are very slight; 
almost equally similar among each other, but from 4 to 7 
times less dense than the former group, are the planets more 
distant .from the Sun, — Jupiter, Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn. 
The density of the Sun (0*252, if the Earth is taken as 
1*000; therefore in reference to water 1*37), is but little 
more than the densities of Jupiter and Neptune. Conse- 
quently, the planets and the Sun ^ must be arranged according 
to their increasing density, in the following order : 

Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Jupiter, Sun, Venus, Mars, 
Earth, Mercury. 
Althoi:^h, upon the whole, the densest planets are nearer to 
the Sun; still, when they are considered individtudly^ their 
density is by no means proportional to the distances, as 
Newton was inclined to assume.^ 

** The Sun (which Kepler considered to be magnetic, pi'o- 
bably from enthusiastic admiration for the divina inventa of 
his justly fEimous contemporary, William Gilbert, and whose 
rotation in the same direction as the planets he maintained 
long before the Sun-spots were discovered), Kepler declares, 
in his Comment de motihus Stellm Martis (cap. 23), and in 
AstronomitB pars optica (cap. 6), to be " the densest of all 
cosmical bodies ; because it moves all the others which belong 
to his system." 

* Newton, De Mundi St/stemate, in Opusculis, torn. ii. p. 17: 
** Corpora Veneris et Mercurii majore Solis calore magis con- 
cocta et coagulata smit. PlanetsB ultcriores, defectu caloris, 
carent substantiis illis metallicis et mineris ponderosis quibus 
Terra referta est. Dcnsiora coi-pora quse SoU propiora: ca 
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7. Periods of sidereal revoltUion and axial rotation, — -Wfr 
shall confine ourselves here to giving the sidereal, ix tme 
pmods of revolution of the planets in reference to the fixed 
stars, or a fixed point of the heavens. During such arevola- 
tion, a planet passes through exactly 360 degrees in its course 
round the Sim. The sidereal revolutions of the planets must 
be clearly distinguished from the tropical and synodic, the 
former of which refer to the return to the spring equinox,, the 
latter to the difference of time between two consecutive 
conjunctioiis or oppositbns. 



Planets 


Periods of sidereal 
Revolutions. 


Botatlon. 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars .^ ... 
Jupiter ... ... 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 


87'»-96928 

224-70078 

365-25637 

686-97964 

4332-58480 

10759-21981 

30686-82051 

60126-70000 


d m 

23 56 4 

1 a 37 20 
9 55 27 
10 29 17 



In another more perspicuous form the two periods of revo- 



ution are:— ^ 
• Mercurv 
Venus 
Earth 



87*. 23^ i5» 47» 
224 16 49 7 
365 6 9 10 -7496 



ratione constabit optime pondera Planetamm omnium esse 
inter se ut vires." — "The bodies of Venus and Mercury are 
more ripened and condensed, on account of the greater heat 
of the Sim. The more remote planets, by want of heat, are 
deficient in those metallic substances and weighty minerals 
with which the Earth abounds. Bodies are denser in pro- 
portion |to their nearness to the Sun, — ^firom which reason it 
will easily appear that the weight of all planets is in propor- 
tion to their forces." 
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whence it follows that the period of the tropical reyolatiQ&yOr 
the length of the solar year, is 365<^*24222» or 365d. 5h. 4&!i. 
47**8091; the length of the solar year k shortened Q^'5B5 
in 100 years <m aceeunt of the precession of theequiii(»e8>:— • 



Mars ... 


1 year, 321* 


17h 


30" 


41* 


Japiter 


... 11 years, 314 


20 


2 


7 


Saturn ... 


... 29 years, 166 


23 


16 


32 


Uranus .. 


... 84 years, 5 


19 


41 


36 


Neptune 


... 164 years, 225 


17 









The rotation is most rapid in the case of the exteriw 
planets, which haye at the same time a longer period of 
revolution ; slower in the case of the smaller interior planets^ 
which are nearer to the S«mr. The periods of revolution oS 
the asteroids between Mars and Jupiter are very yaiious, and 
will be spoken of in the enmneratLoo. of the individnal planets. 
It is^ therefore, sufficient in thia place to give a comparative 
result,, and to observe that among the small planets, Hygeia 
has the longest, and Mora the shortest period of revolution. 

8. Inclination of the planetary orbits and axes of rotation^^^ 
Next to the masses of the planets, the inclination and eccen- 
tricity of their orbits are among the most important elements 
upon which the dLsturbances depend. The comparison of 
these, in the order of succession of the interior, small inter- 
mediate and exterior olanets (from Mercury to Mars, from 
Flora to Hygeia^ from Jupiter to Neptune), presents manifold 
similarities and contrasts, which lead to considerations as to 
the formation, of these cosmical bodies, and their changes 
during long periods of time. The planets revolving in socfib 
various dHptical orbits, are also all situated in. different 
planes* In. order to render a numerical comparison possil^, 
they are reduced to a fundamental plane, either fixed or 
moveable, according to certain laws. As such the most con- 
venient is the ecliptic — the course which the Earth actually 
traverser— €» the equator of the terrestrial spheroid. We 
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add to the same table, the inclinations of the axes of rotation 
of the planets towards their own orbits, so far as they are 
determined with any certainty. 



Planets. 


Inclination of the 

Planetary Orbits 

to the Ecliptic. 


Inclination of the 
Planetary Orbits 

to the 
Earth's Equator. 


Inclination of 

the axes 

of the Planets to 

their Orbits. 


Mercury ... 
Venus 


7° 0' 5"-9 
3° 23' 28"-5 


28° 45' 8" 
24° 33' 21" 




Earth .... 


0° 0' 0" 


23° 27' 54"-8 


66° 32' 


Mars 


1° 51' 6"-2 


24° 44' 24" 


61° 18' 


Jupiter ... 
Saturn ... 


1° 18' 51" 6 
2"" 29' 35"-9 


23° 18' 28" 
22° 38' 14" 


86° 54' 


Uranus ... 


0° 46^ 28"-0 


23° 41' 24" 




Neptune ... 


1° 47' 0" 


22° 21' 0" 





The small planets are omitted here, because they will be 
treated of further on as a sepsirate distinct group. If we except 
Mercury, situated near the Sun, and the inclination of whose 
axis towards the ecliptic (7° 0' 5"-9) approaches very near to 
that of the solar equator (7° 30') the inclinations of the other 
seven planets will be seen to oscillate between 0|° and 3|°. 
Jupiter exhibits, in the position of the axis of rotation with 
reference to its own orbit, the closest approximation to the 
extreme of perpendicularity. On the contrary, the axis of 
rotation of Uranus, to conclude from the inclination of the 
orbits of its satellites, very nearly coincides with the plane of 
the planet's orbit. 

Since the division and duration of the seasons, the solar 
altitudes under various latitudes, and the length of the days, ' 
depend upon the amount of the inclination of the Earth's axis 
towards the plane of its orbit, as well as upon the obliquity of 
the ecliptic (e. e, upon the angle which the apparent course 
of the Sun makes with the equator at their point of inter- 
section), this element is of the most extreme importance as 
regai'ds the astronomical climate, «. e, the temperature of the 
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Earth, ia as far as this is a fuuction of the meridian altitude 
attained by the Sun and the duration of its continuance 
above the horizon. If the obliquity of the ecliptic were 
great, or if» indeed, the Earth's equator were perpendicular 
to the Earth's orbit, at each part of its surface, even under 
the poles, the Sun would be iu the zenith once in the year* 
and, for a greater or less time, neither rise nor set. The 
differences of summer and winter under each latitude (as 
well as the length of the day), would attain the maximum of 
opposition. The climates in each part of the Earth would 
belong, in the highest degree, to those which are called 
extreme, and which an interminably complicated series of 
rapidly changing currents of air could only slightly equalize. 
If the reverse were the case, or the obliquity of the ecliptic 
null, if the [^Earth's equator coincided with the ecliptic, the 
differences of the seasons and in the length of the days would 
cease everywhere, because the Sim would continually appear 
to move in the equator. The inhabitants of the poles would 
see it perpetually at the horizon. ''The mean annual tem- 
perature of each point of the Earth's surface, would also be 
that of each individual day." *• This condition has been 
called an eternal spring, although, however, only on account 
of the universally equal length of the days and nights. As 
the growth of plants would be deprived of the stimulating 
action of the Sun's heat, a great part of those districts which 
we now call temperate zones, would be reduced to the almost 
always uniform and not very agreeable spring climate, from 
which I suffered much under the equator, upon the barren 
mountain plains (Paramos") between 10,659 and 12,837 feet 
above the level, of the sea, situated near the boundary of 

' ^ Madler, Astronomie. § 193. 

^ Humboldt, De Dktributume geographica Plantanim^ 
p. 104. ( Views of Nature^ p. 220 to 223, Bohn's edition.) 

TOL. IV. K 
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peipetaal snow in &e Andes cliain. Hie temperature of tbe^ 
air during the day oscillates there between 4^^ and 9^ 
K^um. (42° and 52^-25 Fahr.) 

Greckn antiquity was much occupied with the obliquity 
of ike ecliptic, wi& rough measurements, conjectures as to its 
Tiffialniity, and the influence of Hie inclination of the £arth'» 
axis upon climate, and the hxxuriance of organic develop- 
ment, lliese speculations belonged especially to Anaxagoras, 
tiie Pythagorean school^ and to (Enopides of Chios. The 
passages which give us any information on this point are 
scanty and indecisive; however, they show that Ihe deve- 
lopment of oi^anic life and the origin of animals were 
considered to have been simultaneous with the epoch in 
which the axis of the Earth first commenced to be inclined, 
which also altered the inhabitability of the planet in particular 
zones. According to Plutarch, De Plac, Philos, ii. 8, 
Anaxagoras believed ** that the world, after it had come into 
existence asid produced from its womb living beings, had of 
itself inclined towards the south." In the same xtegard, 
Bic^genes Laertius says of the Qazomenier, "the stars had 
originally projected themselves in a dome-like layer, so that 
the pole appearing at any time was vertically over the Earth ; 
but that afterwards they assumed an oblique direction.*' The 
origin of the obliqnity of the ecliptic was considered as a 
cosmical event There was no question respecting a subse- 
quent progressive alteration. 

The description of the two extreme, therefore opposite^ 
conditions to which the planets Uranus and Jupiter approxi- 
mate most closely, is suited to call to mind the variations 
whidh the increasing or deereasing obliquity of the ecHptie 
woidd pr odu c e in the m et eo ro l o g ical relations of our planet, 
if these variations were not composed within very narrow 
UnUt$. The knowledge of t^se limits, the fiubject of Ihe 
great works of Leonhard Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace* ma; 
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be called one of the most brilliant acbierements of modem 
times in theoretical astronomy and the perfected higher 
analysis. These limits are so narrow, that Laplace {Expos, 
du Systhne du Monde, ed. 1824, p. 803,) puts forward the 
opinion that the obliquity of the ecliptic oscillates about its 
mean position only 1^^ towards both sides. According to 
this statement,* the tropical zone (the tropic of Cancer, tis its 
northernmost and outermost boundary) wonld approach only 
80 much nearer to us. The result would therefore be, if the 
numerous other meteorol(^cal perturbations are omitted, as 
if Berlin were gradually displaced from its present isodiermal 
line to that of Prague. Ihe elevation of the mean annual 
temperature would scarcely amount to more than one degree 
of the centigrade (^ of a degree of Fahrenheit's) ther- 
mometer.** Biot, indeed, also assumes only nairow limits 
for the alternating variation in the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, but considers it more advisable not to assign to it a 
determinate number. '*La diminution lente et s^cukire 
de Tobliquit^ de Tecliptique," says he, '*ofire des ^tats 
altematifs qui produisent une oscillation ^temelie, com- 
prise entre des limites fixes. La throne n'a pas encore pa 
parvenir k determiner ces limites ; mais d*apr^s la constitu- 

* " L'etendue entidre de cette variation serait d'environ 
12 degr^s, mais Taction du Soleil et de la Lune la r^duit a peu 
pr^s k trois degr^s (cent^simaux)." "The entire extent 
of that variation would be about 12 degrees, but the acttoa 
of the Sun and Moon reduce it to very nearly 3 degrees 
(centesimal)." — ^Laplace, Esepos, dt^ Syst. du Monde, p. 303. 

" I have shown in another place, by comparison of jumtd^ 
rous mean annual t^nperatures, that in Europe, from the 
North Cape to Palermo, the differmce of one d^ee of 
geographical latitude very nearly corresponds to 0*5° of the 
centigrade thermometer, but in the western tempeKatmCK 
system of America {between Boston and Cbarkstown) to 
0*9^ {Asie* CetUrnkf torn. iii. p. 229.) 

M 2 
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tion da syst^mc plan^taire, ellc a demontre quVIles existent 
et qa^eWes wot trig peu Stendues, Ainsi, a ne considercr que 
le seal eSet dcs causes coostantes qui agisscnt actucUemcnt 
sar le systdme da monde, on peat afiinner que le plan de 
recliptique n^a jamais coincide et ne coincidera jamais avcc 
le plan de requateur, phenomene qui, s'il arrivait, produirait 
BUT le Terre le (pretendu!) printemps perpetueL"* — ^Biot, 
Traiie d* Astronomic Pkf/siqtte, 3rd ed. 1847^ torn. iv. p. 91. 

While the nutation of the Earth's axis discovered by 
Bradley depends merely upon the influence of the Sun and 
ihe Earth's satellite upon the oblate figure of our planet, the 
increase and decrease in the obliquity of the ecliptic is the 
consequence of the Tariable position of all the planets. At 
the present time these arc so situated that their united in- 
fiuence upon the Earth^s orbit produces a diminution in the 
obliqidty of the ecliptic. This obliquity amounts, according 
to Bessel, to 0*'457 annually. At the end of many thousand 
years the situation of the planetary orbits and their nodes 
(their points of intersection with the ecliptic) will be so 
different, that the advance of the equinoxes will be converted 
into a retrogression, and consequently an increase in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. Theory teaches us that these in- 
creases and diminutions occupy periods of very unequal 
duration. The most ancient astronomical observations which 



* " The slight and secular variation of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic presents alternating states which ,produce an eternal 
oscUlation comprised within fixed limits. Ilieory has not'been 
able to determme those limits ; but according to the consti« 
tution of the planetary system it has been proved that they 
exist, and that they m*e of very slight extent. Thus, to con* 
sider only the effect of the permanent causes which act upon 
the system of the world, it may be affirmed that the plane of 
the eeUptic never has and never toiU coincide with the plane 
of the equator, a phenomenon which, if it took place, would 
produce upon the Earth the (pretended !) eternal spring. 
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hare come down to us, with accurate numerical data» reach 
back to the year 1 1 04 before Christ, and testify to the extreme 
antiquity of Chinese civilization. The literary remains are 
scarcely a century more recent^ and a regulated calculation of 
time extends (according to Edward Biot) as far back as 2700 
years before Christ.*® Under the reign of Tscheu-Kung, the 
brother of Wu-Wang, the meridian shadows were measured 
in two solstices, upon an eight-foot gnomon, in the town of 
Layang, south of the Yellow Eiver (the town is now called 
Ho-nan-fu and is in the province of Ho-nan), in a latitude of 
of 34^ 46'.^ These measurements gave the obliquity of the 
ecliptic as 23^ 54'; that is, 27' greater than it was in 1850. 
The observations of Pytheas and Eratosthenes at Marseilles 
and Alexandria are six and seven centuries later. We pos* 
sess the results of four observations of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic previous to our era, and seven subsequent^ up to 
lllu(jh Beg's observations at the observatory of Somarcand. 
The theory of Laplace corresponds sometimes in plus, some- 
times in minus, in an admirable manner with the observations 
made during a period of nearly 3000 years. The knowledge 
transmitted to us of Tscheu-Kung's measurement of the 
shadow-length is so much the more fortunate as the manu- 
script which mentions it escaped, from some unknown cause, 
the fanatical destruction of books commanded by the Exixperor 
Schi-hoang-ti of the Tsin dynasty, in the year 246 before 
Christ. Since the commencement ot the fourth Egyptian 
dynasty with the Kings Chufu, Schaira, and Menkera, — ^the 
builders of the Pyramids, — falls, according to Lepsius, twenty- 
three centuries before the solstitial observation at Layang^ 

^ CosmoSj vol. ii. p. 475, 476, and note. 

** Laplace, Expos, du Systkme du Monde, 5th ed. p. 303, 
345, 403, 406, and 408 ; the same in the Connaissance dea 
Temps pour 1811, p. 386; Biot, TrattS JSlem. d'Astran. 
Physique, tom. i, p. 61 ; tom. iv. p. 90-99, and 614-623, 
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it is indeed very probable, from the high d^ee of civilization 
of the Egyptian people and their early regulation of a calendar, 
that even at that time the length of shadows had been 
measured in the valley of the Nile ; but no knowledge of this 
has come down to us. Even the Peruvians, although less 
advanced in the perfection of calendars and intercalations 
tiian the Muyscas (mountain inhabitants of Xew Granada) 
and the Mexicans were, possessed gnomons, surroimded by 
A circle marked upon a very level surface. They stood in 
several ports of the empire, as well as in the great temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco; the gnomon at Quito, situated almost 
under the equator, was held in greater veneration than the 
others, and crowned with flowers upon the equinoctial feasts.^ 

^ Garcilaso, Comment Eeales, part i* lib. ii. cap. 22-25 ; 
Prescott, Hist of the Conqueat of Peru, vol. i. p. 126. The 
Mexicans possessed among their twenty hieroglyphical signs 
of the days, one held in especial veneration called Outn^ 
tonatiuhf that of the four movements of the Sun, which 
governed the great cycle, renewed every 52=4 x 13 years, 
and referred to the course of the Sun intersecting the solstices 
and equinoxes, and hieroglyphically expressed by footsteps. 
In the beautifully-painted illuminated As^ manuscript, whidi 
was formerly preserved in the villa of Cardinal Borgia at 
Veletri, and from which I derived much important informa- 
tioD, there is the remarkable astrological sign of a cross, 
the day signs which are written on £e margin by its side 
would perfectiy represent the passage of the Sun through the 
zenith of the town of Mexico (Tenochtitlan), the equator and 
the solstitial points, if the points (round discs) added to the 
day signs on accoimt of the periodic series, were equally 
complete in all three passages of the Sun. (Humboldt, Vues 
des CordilUres, pi. xxxvii. No. 8, pp. 164, 189 and 237.) 
The King of Tezcuco, Nezahualpilli (called a fast childj 
because his father &sted for a long time previously to the 
birth of the wished-for son) who was passionately given to 
astronomical observations, erected a building which Torque- 
mada rather venturously calls an observatory ^ and the ruins of 



9. ExcmUricUy of the Planetary Qr6»^.-— The f(um. of the 
elliptical orbits is determined by the greater or leBS distance 
^f the two foci from the centre <^ the ellipse. This distance, 
or the excerUncify of the planetary orbits expressed in frac^ 
tional parts of tbdr half major axes* varies from 0-006 in the 
orbit of Venus (consequently very near the circular form)» 
and 0*076 in that of Ceres, to 0*205 and 0*265 in those of 
Mercury and Juno. Next in succession to the least excentric 
orbits of Venus and Neptune follows that of the Earth, whose 
^xcentrieify is now decreasing at the rate of about 0'0000429d 
in 100 years, while the minor axis increases; then come the 
orbits of Uranus, Jupiter, Saturn, Ceres, Egeria, Vesta, and 
Mars. The most excentric orbits are those of Juno (0-255), 
Pallas (0*239), Iris (0*232), Victoria (0*217), Mercury (0*205), 
and Hebe (0*202). Hie excentrieity is on the increase in 
ihe orbits of some planets, as Mercury, Mars, and Jiq>it6r; 
on the decrease in those of otheis, as Venus, tbe Earth, 
Saturn, and Uranus. The following table gives the excen- 
tricities of the large planets for the year 1600, according to 
Hansen. The excentricities of the fourteen small planeU 
will be given subsequently, together with other elements of 
•their orbits for the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Mercury 0*2056163 

Venus 0*0068618 

Earth 0*0167922 

Mars 0-0932166 

Jupiter 0-0481621 

Saturn 0*0561505 



which he saw. (Monarqum Indiana, lib. ii. cap. 64.) In 
the Raccolta di Mendoza, we find a priest represented 
{Vues des CordilUres, pi. Iviii. No. 8, p. 289), who is watch- 
ing the stars, which is expressed by a dotted line whioli 
liasses from the observed star to his eye* 
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Uranus 0'0466108 

Neptune 0-00871946 

The motion of the major axis (line of apsides) of the 
planetary orbits by which the place of the perihelion is 
changed, is a motion which goes on perpetually in one 
direction, and proportionally to the time. It is a change in 
the position of the major axis, which requires more than a 
hundred thousand years to complete its eyde, and is to be 
distinguished as essentially different from those alterations 
which the planetary orbits undergo in their form — ^their 
ellipticity. The question has been raised as to whether the 
increasing value of this ellipticity, is capable during thousands 
of years of modifying, to any considerable extent, the tem- 
perature of the Earth, in reference to the daily and annual 
quantity and distribution of heat ? Whether a partial solution 
of the great geological problem of the embedding of tropical 
vegetable and animal remains in the now cold zones may not 
be found in these astronomical causes proceeding regularly 
in accordance with eternal laws? The same mathematical 
arguments which excite apprehensions as to the position of 
the apsides, the form of the elliptical planetary orbits (accord- 
ing as these approach the circular form or a cometary eccen- 
tricity), as to the inclination of the planetary axes, changes 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic, the influence of precession upon 
the length of the year, also afford in their higher analytical 
development, cosmical grounds for reassurance. The major 
axes and ihe masses are constant. Periodic recurrence hinders 
the unlimited augmentation of certain perturbations. In 
consequence of the mutual and at the same time compensating 
influence of Jupiter and Saturn, the excentricities of their 
orbits, in themselves slight, are alternately in a state of in- 
crease and decrease, and are also comprised within fixed and 
for the most part narrow limits. 

The point in which the Earth is nearest to the Sun falls ia 
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very different periods of the year, in consequence of the 
alteration in the position of the major axis.^ If the perihelion 
falls at the present time on the first day of Janoary^ and the 
aphelion six months afterwards, upon the first day of July, it 
may happen on account of the advance (turning) of the 
major axis of the Earth's orbit, that the minimum may occurr 
in summer and the maximum in winter, so that in January 
the Earth would be farther from the Sun than in the sum- 
mer, by about 2,800,000 geographical miles (t. e. about -^tk 
of the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun). It might 
at the first glance be supposed that the occurrence of the 
perihelion at an opposite time of the year (instead of the 
winter, as is now the case, in summer), must necessarily 
produce great climatic variations ; but, on the above suppo- 
sition, the Sun will no longer remain sev^ days longer in 
the northern hemisphere; no longer, as is now the case^ 
travei*se that part of the ecliptic from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal equinox, in a space of time which is one week 
shorter than that in which it traverses the other half of its 
orbit from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. The differ- 
ence of temperature which is considered as the consequence 
to be apprehended from the turning of the major axis (and 
we refer here merely to the astronomical climates, excluding, 
all considerations as to the relations of the solid and liquid 
portion of the many-formed surface of the Earth), will, on the 
whole, disappear,* principally from the circumstance that the 
point of our planet's orbit in which it is nearest to the Sun is 
at the same time always that over which it passes with the . 

^ John Herschel on the Astronomical Causes which mat/i 
influence Geological Phenomena, in the Transact, oj the Geolog. 
Soc. of London^ 2nd series, vol. iii. pi. i. p. 298 ; the same 
in his Treatise on Astronomy^ 1833. \Cah» Cyclop, vol. xliii» 
§ 315.) 

** Axago, in the Annnaire for 1834, p. 199, 
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_greatest velocity. The reassuring solution of tliis problem is 
to a certain extent contained in the beautiful law first pointed 
out by Lambert,^ according to which the quantity of heat 
which the Earth receiyes from the Sun in each part of the 
year, is proporti<mal to the angle which the ntdim vector of 
the Sun describes during the same period. 

As the altered position of the major axis is capable of 
exerting only a yery slight influence upon the temperature of 
the Earth ; so likewise the limits of the probable changes in 
the elliptical form of the Earth's orbit are, according to Arago 
and Poisson,* so narrow that these changes could only very 

** " II s'ensuit (du theor^me du a Lambert) que la quan- 
tity de chaleur envoyee par le Soleil k la Terre est la mime 
en allant de Tequinoxe du printems a Teqidnoxe d'automne 
qu'en revenant de celui-ci au premier. Le tems plus long 
que le Soleil emploie dans le premier trajet, est exactement 
compense par son eloignement aussi plus grand ; et les quan- 
tites de chaleur qu'il envoie a la Terre, sent les memes pen- 
dant qu'il se trouve dans Tun ou Tautre hemisphere, boreal 
ou austral." — Poisson, Sur la Stahiliti du Systhne Planitaire^ 
Omnaissance des Temps for 1836, p. 54. ^' ItMlows &om the 
theorem of Lambert, that the quantity of heat which is con- 
veyed by the Sun to the Earth is the same during the passage 
from the vernal to the autiminal equinox as in returning from 
the latter to the former. The much longer time which the 
Sun takes in the first part of its course, is exactly com- 
pensated by its proportionately greater distance, and the 
quantities of heat which it conveys to the Earth are the same 
while in the one hemisphere or the other, north or south." 

• Arago, op. cit. pp. 300-204. " L'excentricite," says 
Poisson, (op, cit, pp. 38 and 52,) '*ayant toujours etfe et 
devant toujours demeurer tres petite, Tinfluence des variations 
s^culaires de la quantite de chideur solaire re^ue par la Terre 
sxur la temperature moyenne parait aussi devoir etre tris 
limitee'. On ne saurait admettre que Texcentricite de la 
Terre, qui est actuellement environ un soixantilme, ait jamais 
ete ou devienne jamais un ^uart, comme celle de Junon ou 
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ti&f^xSy modify the olisiates of the individiial soaes, and th&t 
ia Terj long periods. Altiioai^ the analyses which deter- 
mine these limits accurately is not yet quite completed, still 
flo mnch, at least, follows irom it, that the excentricity of the 
Earth's oibit will never eqiial those of the orbits of Jmio, 
Pallas, and Victoria. 

)0. Intensity of the Light of the Sun upon the Planets* — K 
the intensity of light npon the Earth is taken as =!> it will 
be found to be upon the other planets, as follows :-^ 

Mercury 6*674 

Venus 1-911 

Mars 0-431 

Pallas 0130 

Jupiter 0036 

Saturn 0011 

Uranus ., 0*003 

Neptune 0*001 

In consequence of the very great excentricity of their 

orbits, the intensity of light on the following planets 

varies in — 

Mercury, in perihelion, 10-58 ; in aphelion, 4*59 
Mars „ „ 0*52; „ „ 0*36 

Juno „ „ 0*25; „ „ 009 

while the Earth, owing to the slight excentricity of its orbits, 
has in perihelion 1*034, and in aphelion 0*967. If the Sun- 
light upon Mercury is seven times more intense than upon 

de Pallas/' ^' As the excentricity always has been, and always 
will be, very small, the influence of vie secular variations of 
the quantity of solar heat received by the Earth upon the 
mean temperature would appear also to be very limited. It 
•cannot be admitted that the excentricity of the Earth, which 
is actually about -^^y has ever been, or ever will be ^ as that 
of Juno or Pallas." 
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the Earth, it must also be 368 times more feeble ttpon Uranus; 
The relations of heat have not been mentioned here, because 
they are complicated phenomena, dependent upon the exist* 
ence or non-existence of an atmosphere surrounding the 
planets, its constitution, and height. I will merely call to 
ndnd here the conjecture of Sir John Herschel, as to the 
temperature of the Moon's surface, '' which must necessarily 
be very much heated,— ^o«^*5/y to a degree much exceeding 
that of boiling water.''* 



h. SECOKBAET FLAITETS. 

The general comparative considerations relating to the 
sccondaiy planets, have already been given witli some com* 
pleteness in the delineations of nature, {Cosmos^xol i. pp. 79- 
83,) At that time (March, 1845,) there were only 11 prin- 
cipal, and 18 secondary planets known. Of the asteroids, 
80 called telescopic^ or small planets, only 4 were discovered : 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. At the present time (August, 
1851,) the number of the principal planets exceeds that of 
the satellites. We are acquainted with 22 of the former, 
and 21 of the latter. After an intermission of thirty-eight 
years in planetary discoveries (from 1807, to December, 
1845), commenced a long series of 10 new small planets, 
w^ith Astrea, discovered by Hencke. Of these, 2 (Astrea and 
Hebe) were first detected by Hencke at Driesen, 4 (Iris, 
Plora, Victoria, and Irene) by Hind in London, 1 (Metis) by 
Graham at Markree Castle, and 3 (Hygeia, Parthenope, and 
Egeria) by De Gasparis at Naples. The discovery of the 
outermost of all the large planets, Neptune, announced by 
Leverrier, and found by Galle at Berlin, followed ten months 
after Astrea. The discoveries now accumulate with such 

« Outlines, § 432. 
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vapidity, that the topography of the solar regions appears 
lifter the lapse of a fev^ years, quite as antiquated as statistical 
descriptions of countries. 

Of the 21 satellites now known, 1 belongs to the Earth, 
4 to Jupiter, 8 to Saturn (the last discovered of these 8 is, 
according to distance, the seventh, Hyperion; discovered in 
two different places at the same time by Bond and Lassell), 
6 to Uranus (of which the second and fourth are most posi- 
tively determined), and 2 to Neptune. 

The satellites revolving round the principal planets consti* 
tute subordinate systems^ in which the principal planets take 
the place of central bodies, forming individual regions of 
very different dimensions, in which the great solar region is, 
as it were, repeated in miniature. According to our present 
knowledge, the region of Jupiter is 2,080,000 geographical 
miles in diameter, and that of Saturn 4,200,000. In Galileo's 
time, when the expression of a small Jovial world {3Iu7idus 
Jovialis) was frequently made use of, these analogies between 
the subordinate systems and the solar system, contributed 
much to the more rapid and general diffusion of the Coper- 
nican system of the world. They suggest the repetitions of 
form and position which is so frequently presented by organic 
nature in subordinate spheres. 

The distribution of the satellites in the solar regions is so 
unequal, that while the proportion of the moonless principal 
planets, to those which are accompanied by Moons, is as 
^ to 5, the latter belong, with the single exception of one, 
-the Earth, to the exterior planetary groups^ situated beyond 
the ring of the asteroids with interlacing orbits. The only 
satellite which has been formed in the group of interior 
planets between the Sun and the asteroids, the EartKe Moon^ 
has a remarkably large diameter in proportion to that of its 
primary. This proportion is -^.ji while the largest of Saturn's 
•satellites (the sixth. Titan), is perhaps only xi-t-; and the 
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largest of Jupiter's satellites, the third, -^.-g- of the diameter 
of "dieir primaries. A wide distinction must be drawn 
between this consideration of a relative magnitude, and that 
of an absolute magnitude. The Earth's Moon, rdatively so 
large (1816 miles in diameter), is absolutely smaller than all 
four of Jupiter's satellites (3104, 2654, 2116, and 1900 miles 
in diameter). The sixth satellite of Saturn differs yeiy little 
in magnitude from Mars (8568 miles).* If the problem of 
telescopic visibility depended only upon the diameter, and was 
not at the same time determined by the proximity of the 
discs of the primaries, the great distance and the nature of 
the reflecting sur&ces, it would be necessary to consider as 
the smallest of the secondary planets, the first and second of 
Saturn's satellites (Mimas and Enceladus), and the two satel- 
lites of Uranus; but it is safer to represent them merely as 
the smallest luminous points. It has hitherto appeared more 
certain that upon the whole, the smallest of all planetaiy 
bodies (primaries and satellites), are to be found among the 
small planets.* 

The density of the satellites is by no means always less^ 
.than that of their primaries, as is the case with the Earth's 
Moon (whose density is only 0*619 of that of our Earth) and 
the third satellite of Jupiter. The densest of this group of 
^tellites, the second, is even denser than Jupiter himself, 
while the third and largest appears to be of egtud density 
with the primary. The masses also do not increase in at all 
the same ratio as the distaivces. If the planets haye been 
formed from revolving rings, then the greater or less dense 
i^regation round a nucleus must have been caused by 



* Outlines, § 548. 

* See Madler's attempt to estimate the diameter of Vesta 
(264 geographical miles) with a thousand«fold magniffdng 
power in his Astronomies p. 216. 
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peculiar causes, -which may, perhaps, aiwa3^ remain miknomi 
to us. 

The orbits of the secondary planets which belong to the 
same group, have very different degrees of excentricity. In 
the Jovial system, the orbits of the first and second satellites 
are nearly circular, while the excentricities of those of the 
third and fourth satellites amount to 0*0013 and 0*0072. In 
the Satumian system, the orbit of the satellite nearest to the 
primary (Mimas), is considerably more excentrie than the 
orbits of Enceladus and Titan, the largest and first discovered, 
whose orbit was so accurately determined by Bessel. The 
excentricity of the orbit of the sixth satdlite of Saturn,, is 
only 0*02922. According to all these data, which are among^ 
those that may be relied upon, Mimas only is more excentrie 
than the Earth's Moon (0*05484); the latter possesses the 
peculiarity that its oibit round the Earth has a greater 
excentricity, in comparison with that of its primary, than 
any other satellite. Mimas revolves round Saturn in an orlnt 
whose excentricity is 0*068, while that of the orbit of it» 
primary is 0*056; but the orbit of our Moon has an 
excentricity of 0*054, while the excentricity of that of the 
Earth is only 0*016. With regard to the distances of the 
satellites from their primaries, compare Covmos, vol. i. 
. pp. 78-83. The distance of the satellite nearest to Saturn 
(Mimas), .is now no longer taken as 80,088 geographical 
miles, but as 102,400 ; whence its distance from the ring, this 
being calculated as 24,188 miles broad, and at a distance of 
18,376 miles from the surface of the planet, will be 28^00 
mUes.*^ Remarkable anmnalies, together with a certain 
correspondence, are also presented in the position of the 
orbits of the satellites in the Jovial system, in which very 

^ In the earlier data {Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 82) the equatorial 
diameter was taken as a basis. 
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nearly all the satellites move in the plane of the equator of 
their primary. In the group of Satumian satellites, seven of 
them revolve almost in the plane of the ring, while the outer- 
most (the eighth, Japetus) is inclined towards their plane 
12° 14'. 

In this general consideration of the planetary revolutions, 
in the imiverse, we have descended from the higher, — though 
probably not the highest*^ system, — ^from that of the Sun to 
the subordinate partial systems of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. In the same way that from the stri^dng 
towards generalization of views, which is innate in thoughtful, 
and at the same time imaginative men, the unsatisfied cosmical 
presentiment of a translatory motion® of our solar system 
through space, appears to suggest the idea of a higher rela- 
tion and subordination; so the possibility has been conceived 
-that the satellites of Jupiter may be again central bodies to 
other secondaiy ones, which,^ on account of their smallncss, 
are imseen. In that case the individual members of the 
partial systems, which are chiefly situated among the group 
of exterior principal planets, would hpve other and similar 
partial systems subordinate to them. Repetitions of form in 
recurring organizations, as well as the self-created images of 
the fancy, are certainly pleasing to a systematic mind; but 
in every serious investigation, it is imperatively necessary to 
distinguish between the ideal and the actual Cosmosj between 
the possible, and that which has been discovered by actual 
^observation. 



^ Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 267 

® I have fiilly treated of the translatory motion of the Sun 
in the delineation of nature. {Cosmos^ vol. i. pp. 134-^1 39. 
Compare also vol. iii. p. 251.) 
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SPECIAL ENXTMEBATION OF THE A.ANETS AND THEIB 
MOONS, AS PABTS OF THE SOLAB SYSTEM. 

It is, as I have already often remarked, the especial object 
of a physical description of the world, to bring together all 
the important and well-established numerical results which 
have been obtained in the domain either of sidereal or terres" 
trial phenomena up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
All that has form and motion should here be represented as 
something already created, existing, and definite. The grounds 
upon which the obtained numerical results are founded; the 
cosmological conjectures respecting genetic developement, 
which during thousands of years have been called into exist- 
ence by the ever-changing conditions of mechanical and 
physical knowledge: — these do not, in the strictest sense of 
the word, come within the range of empirical investigation. 
{Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 27-29, 54, and 67.) 

The Suk. 

4, 

Whatever relates to the dimensions, or to the present views 
as to the physical constitution of the central bod](, has been 
already given. ( Cosmos, vol. i v. pp. 359-401.) It only remains 
to add in this place some remarks, according to the most recent 
observations, upon the red figures and masses of red clouds^ 
which were specially treated of at page 374. The important 
phenomena which the total eclipse of the Sun of July 28, 1851, 
presented in Eastern Europe, have still more strengthened 
the opinion put forward by Arago, in 1842, that the red 
mountain— or cloud-like projections upon the edge of the 

VOL. IV. » 
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eclipsed Sun, belong to the outermost gaseous envelope of 
the central body.* These projections became visible on the 
Moon's western edge as it proceeded in its motion towards 
the east {Anntmire du Bureau des Longitudes for 1842, 
p. 457); and disappeared again when they were covered on 
the opposite by the eastern edge of the Moon. 

On a subsequent occasion the intensity of the light of 
these projections became so considerable, that they could be 
perceived within the corona through telescopes, when veiled 
by their clouds, and even with the naked eye. 

The form of some of the projections, which were mostly 
ruby or peach-coloured, changed with perceptible rapidity 
dm*ing the total obscuration; one of these projections appeared 
to be curved at its summit, and presented to many observers 
the appearance of a freely suspended detached cloud f near the 
point, and resembling a column of smoke curved back at the 
top. The height of most of these projections was estimated 
at from I' to 2. ; at one point it is said to have been more. 
Besides these tap-formed projections, from three to five of 
which were counted, there were also observed riband-like 
streaks of a carmine colour, extended lengthways, which 
appeared to rest upon the Moon, and were often serrated.' 

* CosmoSy vol. iii. p. 388. Notes 19 and 20. 

' Compare the observations of the Swedish mathematician, 
Bigerus vassenius, at Gotlenburg, during the total eclipse of 
May 2, 1743, and the commentary upon them by Arago, in 
the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes^ for 1846, pp. 441 
9.nd 462. Dr. Galls, who observed on the 28th of July at 
Frauenburg, saw " the freely suspended cloud connected with 
the curved, hook-formed gibbosity by three or more threads." 

• Compare what a very expert observer. Captain Berard, 
saw at Toulon upon the 8th of July, 1842. " II vit une bande 
Touge tr^s mince, dentelee irreguli^rement." {Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes^ p, 416.) " He saw a very naiTOW red 
band irregularly serrated." 
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That part of the Moon's odge which waa not projected 
npon the Sun's disc again became perceptible, especiaHy 
during the egress.* 

* This outline of the Moon, clearly perceived by four 
observers during the total eclipse of tiie Sun on the 8th of 
July, 1842, was never previously described as having been 
«een durisg similar eclipses. The possibility of seeing an 
exterior outline, appears to depend upon the light which is 
given by the third outermost envelope of the Sun and the 
ring of light (corona). '* La Lune se projette en partie sur 
Tatmosphere du Soleil. Dans la portion de la lunette oii 
I'image de la Lime se forme, il n'y a que la lumiSre provenant 
de I'atmosph^re terrestre. La Lune ne foumit rien de sen- 
sible, et, semblable a un ^cran, elle arr^te tout ce qui provient 
de plus loin et lui correspond. En dehors de cette image, et 
pr^cis^ment a partir de son bord, le champ est 6clair6 d lafois 
par la lumidre de Tatmosphere terrestre et par la lumiere de 
VatmospMre solaire. Supposons que ces deux lumieres 
reunies ferment un total plus fort de ^ que la lumiere atmo- 
spherique terrestre, et, d^s ce moment, le bord de la Lune sera 
visible. Ce genre de vision peut prendre le nom de vision 
negative; c'est en effet par une moindre intensite de la portion 
du champ de la lunette oii eziste Timage de la Lune, que le 
contour de cette image est apergu. Si I'image 6tait plus 
intense que le reste du champ, la vision serait positive." — 
Arago, Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes^ p. 384. " The 
Moon is projected partially upon the atmosphere of the Sun. 
In that portion of the telescope where the image of the Moon 
is formed, no other light enters except that of the terrestrial 
atmosphere. The Moon gives no sensible light, And like a 
screen, it stops all that which comes from beyond and corre- 
eponds with it. Outside the image, and immediately round 
its edge, the field is lighted simultaneously by the light of the 
terrestrial atmosphere, and by that of the solar atmosphere. 
If we suppose that these two lights collectively, are -gL stronger 
than the light of the terrestrial atmosphere, the Moon's edge 
will be directly visible. This kind of vision may be designated 
a negative vision, for it is in fact by the less intensity of that 
portion of the field of the telescope in which is the image of the 

N 2 
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A group of Sun-spots was visible, though some minutes 
distant fiDm the edge of the Sun, where the largest red, hook- 
formed projection was developed. On the opposite side, not 
far from the feeble eastern projection, there was also a Sun- 
spot near the edge. It is scarcely possible that these funnel- 
shaped depressions can have furnished the material constitut- 
ing the red gaseous exhalations, on account of the distance 
above-mentioned ; but as the whole surface of the Stn appears 
to be covered with pores, perhaps the most probable con- 
jecture is, that the same emanation of vapom* and. gas, which 
rising from the body of the Sun forms the funnels,' pours 
through these which appear to us as Sun-spots, or smaller 
pores, and when illuminated present the appearance of red 
coliunns of vapour, and clouds of various forms in the third 
envelope of the Sun. 

Meecubt. 

When it is remembered how much the Egyptians* occupied 
themselves with the planet Mercury (Set-Horus), and the 
Indians with their Buddha,' since the earliest times; how, 
under the clear heaven of Western Arabia, the star- worship 
of the race of the Asedites* was exclusively directed to Mer- 
cury; and, moreover, that Ptolemy was able, in the 19th 
book of the Almagest, to make use of fourteen observations 
of this plginet, which reach back to 261 years before our era. 

Moon, that the outline of this image is perceptible. If this 
image were more intense than the remaining part of the field, 
the vision would be positive." (Compare also on this subject. 
Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 71. Note 19.) 

• Cosmos, vol. iv. pp. 365-371. 

• Lepsius, Chronologie der Mgypter^ Th. i. pp. 92-96. 
' Cosmos^ vol. iv. p. 410, note 13. 

• Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 592. 
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and partly belong to the Chaldeans;* it is certainly astonishing 
that Copernicus, who had reached his seventieth year, should 
have lamented, when on his death*bed, that with all his 
endeavours, he had never seen Mercury. Still the Greeks* 
justly characterized this planet by the name of {ffriXpwy) the 
sparkling, on account of its occasionally very intense light. 
It presents phases (variable form of the illuminated part of 
the disdflftie same as Venus, and, like the latter, appears to 
us as a morning and evening star. 

Mercury is, in his mean distance, little more than 32 millions 
of geographical miles from the Sun, exactly 0'3870938 parts 
of the mean distance of the Eai'th from the Sun. On accoimt 
of the great excentricity of his orbit (0*2056163) the distance 
of Mercury from the Sun in perihelion is 25 millions, in 
aphelion 40 miUions of miles. He completes his revolution 
roimd the Sun in 87 mean terrestrial days and 23h. 15m. 46s. 
Schroter and Harding have estimated the rotation at 24h. 5m. 
from the uncertain observation of the form of the southern 
cusp of the crescent, and from the discovery of a dark streak, 
which was darkest towards the east. 

According to Bessel's determination on the occasion of the 
transit of Mercury on May 5, 1832, the true diameter amounts 
to 2,684 geographical miles," i, e, 0*391 parts of the Earth's 
diameter. 



• Lalande, in the Mem. de VAcad. des Sciences for 1766, 
p. 498; Delambre, Histoire de VAstron, ancienne, torn. ii. 
p. 320. 

^ Cosmos, vol. iv. p. 409. 

" On the occasion of the transit of Mercury, on the 4th of 
May, 1832, Madler and William Beer (Beiiraffe zur phys^ 
Kenntniss der himmlischen Korper, 1841, p. 145) found the 
diameter of Mercury 2,332 miles; but in the edition of the 
Astronomie of 1849, Madler has given the preference to 
Bessel's result. 
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The mass of Mercury was detertnindd by Lagrange lipoid 
very bold assumptions as to the reciprocity of the relations of 
distances and densities. A means of improving this element was 
jSrst afforded l^ Encke's Comet of short period of reTolution. 
The mass of this planet was fixed by Encke at iv^liti ^^ ^^ 
Sun's mass, or about yl^.y of the Earth's. Laplace" gave the 
mass of Mercury as ^aasgid according to Lagrange; but the 
true mass is only ^ of that assigned by Lagrangerf By this 
correction also, the previous hypothesis of the rapid increase 
of density in the planets in proportion as they were nearer to 
the Sun, was disproved. When, with Hansen, the material 
contents of Mercury are assumed to be y|^ those of the 
Earth, the resulting density of Mercury is 1*22. "These 
determinations," adds my Mend, the author of them, '^are 
to be considered only as first attempts, which, nevertheless^ 
come much nearer the truth than the numbers assumed by 

** Laplace, Exposition du Syst, du Monde, 1824, p. 209.. 
The celebrated author admits, however, that in the determi*- 
nation of the mass of Mercury, he founded his opinion upon 
the "hypoth^se tres precaire qui STippose les densites de^ 
Mercure et de la Terre reciproques a leur moyenne distance 
du Soleil." " The very precarious hypothesis which supposes 
the densities of Mercury and the Earth reciprocal to their 
mean distance from the Sun." I have not considered it 
necessary to mention either the chain of mountains, 61,826 
feet in height, which Schroter states that he saw upon the 
disc of Mercury and measured, and which Kaiser {Sternen^ 
himmelf 1850, § 57) doubts the existence of; or the visibi^ 
lity of an atmosphere round Mercury during his transit over 
the Sun, asserted by Lemonnier and Messier (Delambre, Hist, 
de VAstronomie au dixhuitiime si^cle, p. 222), or the tempo- 
rary darkening of the surface of the planet. On the occasion 
of the transit which I observed in Peru on the 8ih. of 
November, 1802, 1 very closely examined the outline of the 
planet during the egress, but observed no indications of aa 
envelope. 



'*"** 
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Laplaoe." Ten years ago the densitj of Mercury was taken 
as nearly three times greater timn the density of the Earth-*— 
as 2-56 or 294, when the Earth = 100. 



Venus. 

The mean distance of this planet from the Sun, expressed 
in fractional parts of the Earth's distance from the Sun, e. e. 
60 million ge(^aphical miles, is 0*7233317. The period of 
its sidereal, or true revolution, is 224 days, 16h. 49m. 7s. 
No principal planet comes so near the Earth as Venus. She 
can approach the Earth to within a distance of 21 million 
miles; but can also recede from it to a distance of 144 million 
miles. This is the reason of the great variability of her 
apparent diameter, which by no means alone determines the 
degree of brilliancy." The eccentricity of the orbit of Venus 



" " That point of the orbit of Venus in which she can 
appear to us with the brightest light, so that she may be seen 
at noon even with the naked eye, lies between the inferior con- 
junction and the greatest digression near the latter, and near 
the distance of 40° from the Sun, or from fhe place of the 
inferior conjunction. On the average, Venus appears with 
the finest light when distant 40° east or west from the Sun, 
in which case her apparent diameter (which in the inferior 
conjunction can increase to 66") is only 40", and the greatest 
breadth of her illuminated phase measures scarcely 10''. The 
degree of proximity to the Earth then gives the small lumi- 
nous crescent such an intense light, that it throws shadows in 
the absence of the Sun." — Littrow, Theoretische Astronomiey 
1884, Th. ii. p. 68. Whether CopeTmcus predicted the 
necessity of a future discovery of the phases oi Venus, as is 
asserted in Smith's Optics, sec^ 1050, and repeatedly in many 
other works, has recently become altogether doubtful, from 
Professor de Morgan's strict examination of the work de 
RevolutioniJms^ as it has come down to us.-^ee the letter 
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expressed, as in all cases, in fractional parts of half the 
major axes, is only 0*00686182. The diameter of this planet 
is 6,776 geographical miles; the mass x^-g-aiT' ^® material 
contents 0*957, and the density 0*94 in comparison to the 
Eai*th. 

Of the transits of the two inferior planets first announced by 
Kepler after the appearance of his Eudolphine tables, that of 
Venus is of most importance for the theory of the whole 
planetary system, on accomit of the determination of the Sun's 
parallax, and the distance of the Earth from the Sun deduced 
from the latter. According to Encke's thorough investigation 
of the transit of Venus in 1769, the Sun's parallax is 8**571 16. 
{Berliner Jakrhuch for 1852, p. 323.) A new examination 
of the Sun's parallax has been undertaken since 1849, by 
command of the Government of the United States, at the 
suggestion of Professor Gerling of Marburg. The parallax 
is to be obtained by means of observations of Venus near the 
eastern and western stationary points, as well as by micro- 
meter measurements of the differences in the right ascension 
and declination of well-determined fixed stars in very different 
latitudes and longitudes, (Schum. Astr, Nachr, No. 599, 
p. 363, and No. 613, p. 193.) The astronomical expedi- 
tion, imder the command of the learned Lieutenant GiUiss, 
has proceeded to Santiago in Chili. 

The rotation of Venus was long subject to great doubt. 
Dominique Cassiui, 1669, and Jacques Cassini, 1732, found 
it 23h. 20m., while Bianchini** of Rome, 1726, assiuned the 



from Adams to the Rev. R. Main, on the 7th of September, 
1846, in the Report of the Royal Astronomical Society^ vol. viL 
No. 9, p. 142. (Compare a&o Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 708.) 

'* Delambre, Hist, de VAstron, au dixkuitieme siecle, 
pp. 256-258. The result obtained by Bianchini, was sup- 
ported by Hussey and Flaugergues;' Hansen also,, whose 
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slow rotation of 24'| days. More accurate observations by 
De Vico, from 1840 to 1842, afford, by means of a great 
number of spots upon Venus, as the mean value of her period 
of rotation, 23h. 21' 21"-93. 

These spots are not very distinct, and are mostly variable ; 
they seldom appear at the boundary of the separation between 
light and shadow in the crescent-shaped phase of the planet, 
and both the Herschels, father and son, are, consequently, of 
opinion that they do not belong to the solid sudace of the 
planet, but more probably to an atmosphere." The change- 
able form of the horns of the crescent, especially the southern, 
has been taken advantage of by La Hire, Schroter, and Madler, 
partly for the estimation of the height of mountains, paitly 
and more especially for the determination of the rotation. 
The phenomena of this changeability are of such a nature 
that they do not require for their explanation the assumption 
of the existence of mountain-peaks, twenty geographical miles 
in height (121,520 feet), as Schroter of Lilienthal stated, but 

merely elevations like tkose which our planet presents in 

..I ■ » I ■ II,. 

authority is justly so great, considered it to be the more 
probable until 1836. (Schumacher's Jahrhuck for 1837, 
p. 90.) 

^ Arago on the remarkable observation at Lilienthal on 
the 12th of August, 1700, in the Annttaire for 1842, p. 539. 
(" Ce qui favorise aussi la probabilite de 1' existence d'une 
atmosphere qui enveloppe Venus, c'est le r6sultat optique 
obtenu par Temploi d'une lunette prismatique. L'intensite 
de la lumi^re de I'interieur du croissant est sensiblement 
plus faible que celle des points situes dans la partie circulaire 
du disque de la plan^te." Arago, Manuscripts of 1847. — 
*' That cii'cumstance which also favours the probability of 
the existence of an atmosphere surroimding Venus, is the 
pptical result obtained by employing a prismatic telescope. 
The intensity of the light of the interior of the crescent is 
sensibly weaker than that of the points situated in the cir- 
cular part of the planet's disc." 
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both continents." Widi the little that we know mfch cer- 
tainty of the appearance of the surfaces of the planets near 
the Sun, Mercury and Venus^ and their physical constitution, 
the phenomenon of an ash-coloured light, sometimes observed 
in the d,ark parts, and mentioned by Christian Mayer, WiUiam 
Herschel,^'' and Harding, also remains exceedingly myste* 
rious. It is not probable that at so great a distance the 
reflected light of the Earth should produce an ash-coloured 
illumination upon Venus as upon our Moon. Hitherto ihexe 
has been no flattening observed in the discs of tilie two inferior 
planets, Mercury and Venus. 

The Earth. 

The mean distanoe of the Earth horn, the Sun is 12,032 
times greater than the diameter of the Earth; therefore, 
82,728,000 geographical miles, uncertain as to about 860,000 
miles {yM' '^'^ period of the sidereal revolution of the 
Earth round the Sun is 366d. 6h. 9' 10"-7496. The excen- 
tricity of the Earth's orbit amounts to 0-01679226 ; its mass 
is agftVgi 9 i^ density in relation to water, 5*44. Bessel's 
investigation of ten measurements of degrees, gave for the 
flattening of the Earth, t9v\ts' "^^ length of a geographical 
mile, sixty of which are contained in one equatorial degree^ 
951,807 toises, and the equatorial and polar diameters, 6875*6 
and 6852*4 geographical miles. {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 157, note.) 

" Wilhehn Beer and Madler, Beitrdge zur Phymchen 
Kenntnias der Himmlischen Korper, p. X48. The so-«alled 
moon of Venus, which Fontana, Dominique Cassini, and Short 
declared that they had seen, for which Lambert calculated 
tables, and which was said to have been seen in the centre of 
the Sun's disc, fuU three hours after the egress of Venus, 
belongs to the astronomical myths of an uncritical age. 

^ Fkilos. Transact, 1795, vol. Ixxxvi. p. 214. 
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We re^rict ourselres here to numerical data referring^ 
to &e Earth's figure and motions: all that refers to its 
physical constitution is deferred until the concluding terres- 
trial portion of the Cosmos. 



The Moojt of the Easth. 

The mean distance of the Moon from the Earth is 207,200* 
geographical nules ; the period of sidereal revolution is 27d. 
7h. 43' ll"-5; the excentricity of her orbit, 0*0548442; her 
diameter is 1816 geographical miles, nearly one-fourth of the 
Earth's diameter; her material contents ^^ those of the 
Earth ; the mass of the Moon is, aeccnrding to Lindeman». 
ttVs (according to Peters and SchidlofTsky, ^) of the mass 
of the Earth , her density 0*619, therefore nearly three-fifths 
of the density of the Earth. The Moon has no p^ceptible 
flattening, but an extremely slight prolongation on the side 
towards the Earth, estimated theoretically. The rotation of 
the Moon upon its axis is completed exactly in the same time- 
in which it revolves round the Earth, and this is probably 
the case with all other secondary planets. 

The sunlight reflected from the Moon is in all zones more 
feeble than the sunlight which is reflected by a white cloud in 
the daytime. When in determining geographical longitudes 
it is often necessary to take the distance of the Moon from 
the Sun, it is not unfrequently difficult to distinguish the 
Moon between the more intensely Imninous masses of cloud* 
Upon mountain-heights, which lie between 12,791 and 17,057 
feet above the level of the sea, and where in the clear moun* 
tain air only feathery cirri are to be seen in the sky, 1 found 
the detection of the Moon's disc was much more easy, because 
the cirrus reflects less sunlight on account of its loose tex« 
ture, and the moonlight is less weakened by its passage- 
through the rarer strata of air. The relative degree of in- 
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tensity of the Sun's light to that of the full Moon deserves a 
new investigation, as Bouguer's universally received deter- 
mination "ainnnnr' differs so widely from the certainly less 
probable one of Wollaston, ^oA^d " 

The yellow moonlight appears white by day, because the 
blue strata of air through which we see it present the com- 
plementary colour to yellow." According to the numerous 
observations which Arago made with his polariscope, the 
moonlight contains polarized light; it is most perceptible 
during the first quarter and in the grey spots of the Moon's 
surface ; for example, in the great, dark, sometimes rather 
greenish walled plains, the so-called 3fare Crisium, Such 
walled plains are generally intersected by mountain veins, 
in whose polyhedric figure the surfaces are inclined at 
that angle which is necessary for the polarization of the 
reflected sunlight. The dark tint of the suiTounding space 
appears in addition to make the phenomenon still more obvious. 
With regard to the luminous central mountain of the group 
Amstarchus^ upon which it has been frequently erroneously 
supposed that volcanic action has been seen, it did not present 
any greater polarization of light than other parts of the 
Moon. In the full Moon no admixtm*e of polarized light was 

•observable ; but during a total eclipse of the Moon (Slst of 

- 

" CosmoSy vol. iii. p. 126 and note. 

*^ "La lumiere de la Lune est jaune, tandis que celle de 
Venus est blanche. Pendant le jour la Lune parait blanche, 
parcequ'a la lumiere du disque lunaire se mele la lumiere 
bleue de cette partie de Tatmosph^re que la lumiere jaune 
de la Lune traverse." — (Arago, in Handschr, of 1847), " The 
light of the Moon is yellow, while that of Venus is white, 
^he Moon appears white during the day, because the blue 
ligkj of that part of the atmosphere which the yellow light of 
the Moon traverses, mixes with the light of the lunar disc.'* 
"The most refrangible rays of the spectrum, fiomblue to violet, 
unite with the less refrangible, from red to green, to form 
white. {Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 282, note 19.) 
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May, 1848), Arago detected indubitable signs of polarization 
in the reddened disc of the Moon, the latter being a pheno- 
menon of which we shall speak further on. {Comptes rendusy. 
torn, xviii. p. 119.) 

That the moonlight is capable of producing heat is a dis* 
covery which belongs, like so many others of my celebrated 
friend Melloni, to the most important and surprising of our 
century. After many fruitless attempts, from those of La 
Hire to the sagacious Forbes,** Melloni was fortunate 
enough to observe by means of a lens {lentille d ichellons) of 
three feet in diameter, which was destined for the meteoro- 
logical station on Vesuvius, the most satisfactory indications 
of an elevation of temperature during dijfferent changes of 
the Moon. Mosotti-Lavagna and Belli, professors of the 
Universities of Pisa and Pavia, were witnesses of these ex- 
periments, which gave results diflfering in proportion to the age 
and altitude of the Moon. It had not at that time (Summer, 
1848) been, determined what the elevation of temperature 
produced by Melloni*s thermoscope, expressed in fractional 
parts of the centigrade thermometer, amounted to.** 



* Forbes, On the Refraction and Polarization of Heat, in the 
Transact, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ vol. xiii. 1836, 
p. 131. 

^ Lettre de M, Melloni d M, Arago stir la puissance 
calo7'ifque de la lumiire de la Lune, in the Comptes rendiis^ 
torn. xxii. 1846, pp. 541-544. Compare also on account of 
the historical data the Jahresbericht der Physicalischen Gessell- 
schaft zu Berlin^ Bd. ii. p. 272. It had always appeared 
sufficiently remarkable to me that from the earliest times, 
when heat was determined only by the sense of feeling, the 
Moon had first excited the idea that light and heat might be 
separated. Among the Indians the Moon was called, ia 
Sanscrit, the King of the stars of cold (^sitala, hima), also the 
cold-radiating {himdn'su), while the Sun was called a creator 
of heat (niddghakara). The spots upon the Moon, in which 
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The ash'grey light with which a part of the Moon's disc 
shines when, some days before or after the new Moon, she 
presents only a narrow crescent, illuminated by the Sun, is 
earth-light in the Moon, " the reflection of a reflection." 
The less the Moon appears illuminated for the Earth, so much 
the more is the Earth luminous for the Moon. But our 
planet shines upon the Moon with an intensity i3| times 
^greater than the Moon upon the Earth; and this light is 
sufficiently bright to ^become again perceptible to us by a 
second reflection. By means of the telescope, mountain-peaks 
are distinguished in the ash-grey light of the larger spots 
and isolated brightly-shining points; even when the disc is 
already more than half illuminated.*' These phenomena 
become particularly striking between the tropics and upon 
the high mountain-plains of Quito and Mexico. Since the 
time of Lambert and Schroter the opinion has become pre- 
valent that the extremely variable intensity of the ash-grey 
■ II II II 1 1 1 1 ■ I ■ I III ■ I ■ -1 > 

Western nations supposed they discerned a face, represent, 
according to the Indian notion, a roebuck or a hare ; thence 
the Sanscrit name of the Moon (mrigadhara), roebuck-bearer^ 
or (^sa^sabhrit), hare-bearer. (Schiitz, Five Hymns of the 
Bhatti-Kdvya, 1837, p. 19-23.) Among the Greeks it was 
complained " that the sunlight reflected from the Moon 
should lose all heat, so that only feeble remains of it were 
transmitted by her." (Plutarch, in the dialogue " De fada 
gu(B in orbe Lun^ appdret, Moralia, ed. Wyttenbach, tom. iv. 
Oxon. 1797, p. 793). In Macrobius {Oomm, in Somnium 
Scip. i. 19, ed. Lud. Janus, 1848, p. 105) it is said: "Luna 

specuH instar lumen quoillustratur rursus emittit, nullum 

tamen ad nos preferentem sensum caloris : quia lucis radius, 
cum ad nos de origine sua, id est de Sole, pervenit, naturam 
secum ignis de quo nascitur devehit ; cum vero in Luns^ 
corpus infunditur et inde resplendet, solam refundit claritatem, 
non calorem." The same in Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. vii. 
cap. 16, ed. Bipont. tom. ii. p. 277. 
« Madler, Astron, § 112. 
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Bght of the Moon depends upon the greater or less degree of 
reflection of the sunlight which falls upon the Earth, accord- 
ing as it is reflected from continuous continental masses, Aill 
of sandy deserts, grassy steppes, tropical forests, and barren 
rocky ground, or from large ocean surfaces. Lambert made the 
remarkable observation (14th of February, 1774) of a change of 
the ash-coloured moonlight into 'an olive green colour, border* 
ing upon yellow. " The Moon, which then stood vertically 
over the Atlantic Ocean, received upon its night side the 
green terrestrial light, which is reflected towards her when 
the sky is clear by the forest districts of South America." ^ 

The meteorological condition of our atmosphere modifies 
the intensity of the earth-light, which has to traverse the 
double course from the Earth to the Moon, and from thence 
to our eye. " Thus when' we have better photometric instru- 
ments at our command we may be able," as Arago remarks,** 



^ See Lambert, Sur la LumUre Cendrie de la Lune in the 
Mim, deVAcad, de Berlin^ annie 1773, p. 46: "La Terre, 
vue des plan^tes, pourra paroitre d'lme lumidre verd^tre, a 
peu pres comme Mars nous paroit d'une couleur rouge toe." 
** The Earth, seen from the planets, may appear of a greeii 
colour, much the same as Mars swords to us of a reddish 
colour." We will not, however, on that account, conjecture 
with this acute man, that the planet Mars may be covered 
with a red vegetation such as the rose-red bushes of 
Bougainvillaea. (Humboldt, Views of Nature, p. 334.) 
" When in rjentral Europe the Moon, shortly before the new 
Moon, stands in the eastern heavens during the morning 
hour, she receives the earth-light principally from the large 
plateau surfaces of Asia and Africa. But if after the new 
Moon it stands during the evening in the west, it can only 
receive the reflection in less quantities from the narrower 
American continent, and principally from the wide ocean." 
Wilhelra Beer and M'adler, der Mond nach seinen Cosmischen 
Verhaltnissen, § 106, p. 152. 

^ Seance de r Academic des Sciences, le 5 Aout, 1833, 
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*^ to read in the Moon the history of the mean condition of 
the diaphanity of our atmosphere." The first correct expla- 
nation of the nature of the ash-coloured light of the Moon is 
ascribed by Kepler (ad Vitellionem Paralipomena^ quibas 
Astronomi(B pars optica traditur, 1 604, p. 254) to his highly 
Yenerated teacher Mastlin, who had made it known in a 
thesis publicly defended at Tubingen in 1596. Galileo spoke 
{Sidereus Nunciua^ p. 26) of the reflected terrestrial light, 
as a phenomenon which he had discovered several years 



*^ M. Arago signale la comparaison de Tintensite lumineuse 
de la portion de la Lune que les rayons solaires eclairent 
directement, avec celle de la partie du meme astre qui 
re^oit seulement les rayons reflechis par la Terre. II croit 
d'apr^s les experiences qu'il a deja tentees a cet egard, 
qu'on pourra, avec des instrumens perfectionnes, saisir dans 
la lumiere cendree les difierences de Feclat plus ou moins 
nuageux de I'atmosphdre de notre globe. II n'est done pas 
impossible, malgre tout ce qu'un pareil resultat exciterait de 
surprise au premier coup d'ceil, qu'un jour les meteorologistes 
aillent puiser dans Taspect de la Lune des notions pr^cieuses 
sur Vitat moyen de diaphanite de Tatmosphere terrestre, dans 
les hemispheres qui successivement concourrent a la produc- 
tion de la lumiere cendree." — *' M. Arago pointed out the 
comparison between the limiinous intensity of that portion of 
the Moon which is illuminated directly by the solar rays, 
and that portion of the same body which receives only the 
rays reflected by the Earth. After the experiments which 
he has already made in reference to this subject, he is of 
opinion that with improved instruments it will be possible to 
detect in the ashy light indications of the differences in 
brightness, more or less cloudy, of the atmosphere of our 
globe. It is not therefore impossible, notwithstanding the 
surprise which such a result may excite on the first view, that 
one day meteorologists will derive valuable ideas as to the 
fnean state of the diaphanity of our atmosphere in the hemis- 
pheres which successively contribute to the i;^oduction of the 
ashy light. '* 
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previously; but a century before Kepler and Galileo, the 
explanation of terrestrial light visible to us in the Moon, had 
not escaped the all-embracing genius of Leonardo da Vinci* 
His long-forgotten manuscripts furnished a proof of this.^ 

In the total eclipse of the Moon, the disc very rarely dist 
appears . entirely ; it did so, according to Kepler's earliest 
observation,** on the 9th of December, 1601, and more 
recently, on the 10th of June, 1816; in the latter instance 
so as not to be visible from London, even by the aid of 
telescopes. The cause of this rare and extraordinary phe* 
nomenon must be a peculiar and not sufficiently investigated 
diaphanic condition of individual strata of our atmosphere. 
Hevelius states distinctly that during a total eclipse, on the 
25th of April, 1642, the sky was covered with brilliant stars> 
the atmosphere perfectly clear and yet with the different 
magnifying powers which lie employed, not a vestige of the 
Moon could be seen. In other cases, likewise very rare, 
only separate parts of the Moon are feebly visible.- During 
a total eclipse, the disc generally appears red ; and, indeed, 
in all degrees of intensity of colour, even passing, when the 
Moon is far distant from the Earth, into a fiery and glowing 
red. While lying at anchor off the island of Baru, not far 
from Carthagena de Indias, half a century ago (29th of 
March, 1801), I observed a total eclipse, and was extremely 
struck with the greater luminous intensity of the Moon's disc 
under a tropical sky than in my native north."' The whole 

* Venturis Es9ai sur hs Outrages de Leonard de Vinci 
1797, p. 11. 

^ Kepler, Paralip. vel Aetronomia pars optioBy 1604,r 
p. 297. 

sv «'0n conceit que la vivacity de la lumi^re rouge ne 
•depend par uniquement de Tetat de I'atmosphere, qui refracte^ 
plus ou moins affaiblis, les rayons solaires, en les enflechissant 
4ans le cdne d*ombre, mais qu*elle est modifiee surtout par 1» 

TOl. IT, O 
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phenomenon is known to be a consequence of refraction, 
since, as Kepler ^ery correctly expresses himself (JParalip. 
Astron, pars Optica, p. 893), the Sun's rays are inflected ** 

transparence variable de la partie de Tatmosph^re i, travers 
laquelle nous aperoerons la Livie ^lips^e. Sous les tropiques, 
nne grande syenite du ciel, une dissemination xmiforme des 
Tapeurs diminuent Textinction de la lumidre que le disque 
lunaire nous renyoie."— Humboldt, Voyage aux lUgions EquU 
noxudeSf torn. iii. p. 544; and Recueil cPOhserv, Astrono^ 
tniques^ vol. ii. p. 145. '' It may easily be understood that the 
intensity of the red light does not depend solely upon the 
state of the almosphere which refracts more or less feebly the 
solar rays by inflecting them into the shadqw cone, but that it 
is especially modified by the variable transparency of that 
part of the atmosphere across which we perceive the eclipsed 
Moon. Under the tropics a great serenity of sky, an uniform 
diss^nination of vapours, dimuiish the extinction of the light 
which the lunar disc sends towards us." Arago observes : 
^' liCS rayons solaires axrivent si notre satellite par Teflet d'une 
refraction et IL la suite d'une absorption dans les couches les 
plus bases de Tatmosphdre terrestre ; pourraient-ils avoir ime 
autre teinte que le rouge ?"—^nntiatr0 for 1842, p. 528. 
*^ The solar rays reach our planet by tibie eflfect of a refraction, 
and subsequently to an absorption (partial) in the lower 
strata of the Esurth's atmosphere. How can they have any 
other colours than red ?" 

* Babinet declares the reddening to be a consequence of 
difirttcHon, in a memoir as to the different share of l^e white, 
blue, and red lights which are produced by the inflection; 
see his Reflections iq)on the Total Eclipse of the Moon on 
the 19th of March, 1848, in Moigno's Bipertoire d'Opiique^ 
Modemey 1850, tom. iv. p. 1656. *' La lumi^re diffittct^e qui 
p^n^tre dans Tombre de la Terre, predomine toujours et 
n^me it k\k seule sensible. EUe est d'autant plus rouge ou 
orangee qu*elle se trouve plus prds du centre de Fombre 
g^m^trique; car se sont les rayons les moins r^frangibles 
qui se propagent le plus abondamment par diffraction, it 
siesure qu'on s'^loisne de la propagation en ligne droite.** — 
**The diffracted l^t which penetrates into the EarthV 
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bf their passage throu^ the atmosphere, and thrown into 
the shadow cone. The reddened or glowing disc is nunreover 
never unifermly coloured. Some places always aj^pear 
darker, and are at the same time continually changing colour. 
The Greeks had fonned a peculiar and curious theory witli 
reelect to the different colours which the eclipsed Moon wai 
«aid to present according to the hour at which the edipse 
took place.** 

ahadowy always predominated, and was indeed alone s^Eisihle* 
It was the more red or orange, in proportion as it was nearer 
to the geometrical centre of the shadow ; for those rays 
which are least refrangible are those which are propagated 
most abundantly by diffiraction, in proportion as they di£^ 
from a rectilinear coarse." Ilie phenomena of dif&actum 
take' place as well in a vacuum, according to the acute inves^ 
ti^tioi^i of Magnus (on the occasicm of a discussion between 
Airy and Faraday). Compare, in reference to the explana- 
tions by diffiraction in general, Arago in the Anntiaire for 
1846, p. 452-455. 

** Plutarch (De Fade in orbe Lunm)^ Moral, ed. Wytten. 
tom. iv. p. 780-783: ''The £ery, charcoal-like glimmering 
(av0paKO€iBfJ9) colour of the eclipsed Moon (about the mid- 
night hour) is, as the mathematicians affirm, owing to the 
change from black into red and bluish, and is by no means to 
be considered as a character peculiar to the earthy surface of 
the planet" Also Dio Cassius (Ix. 26, ed. Sturz, p. iiL 
p. 779), who occupied himself especially with eclipses of the 
Moon, and the remarkable edicts of the Emperor ClaudiuSy 
which predicted the dimensions of the eclipsed portion, directs 
attention to the very different colours which the Moon 
assumed during the conjunction. He says, (Ixy. 11, tom. iv. 
p. 185, Sturtz,) ^* Great was the excitement in the camp of 
vitellus, in consequence of the eclipse which took place that 
night. The mind was filled with melancholy apprehenraons^ 
not 490 much at the eclipse itself, although that might appear 
to predict misfortune to an unquiet mind, but much more 
from the circumstance that the Moon diqtlayed blood-red, 
black, and other gloomy occurs." 

2 
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' During thd long dispute as to the probability or impro* 
babilityof an atmospheric envelope round the Moon, accurate 
occultation observations have proved that no refraction takes 
place on the surface of the Moon, and that consequently the 
assumption made by Schroter"^ of the existence of a lunar 
atmosphere and a lunar twilight are disproved. ** The com- 
parison of the two values of the Moon's diameter which may 
be respectively deduced from direct measurement, or from the 
length of time that it remains before a fixed star during the 
occultation, teaches us that the light of a fixed star is not 
perceptibly deflected from its rectilinear course at that moment 
in which it touches the Moon's edge. If a refraction took 
place at the edge of the Moon, the second determination of 
her diameter must give a value smaller by twice the amount 
of the refraction than the former; but on the contrary, both 
determinations correspond so closely in repeated determina- 
tions, that no appreciable difference has ever been de- 
tected.*' '^ The ingress of stars, which may be particularly 
well observed at the dark edge, takes place suddenly, and 

Ti - ■ - . ^ ■ - ■ _ ^ 

^ Schroter, Selenotopographischle Fragmente^ th. i. 1791, 
p. 668; th. ii. 1802, p. 52. 

•* Bessel, Ueher eine angenommene Atmosphare des Mondes 
in Schumacher's Astron. Nachr. No. 263. pp. 416-420. 
Compare also Beer and Madler, der Monde, | 83 and 107, 
pp. 133 and 153; also Arago, in the Annuaire for 1846, 
pp. 346-353. The frequently mentioned proof of the existence 
of an atmosphere round the Moon, derived from the greater or 
less perceptibility of small superficial configurations and '' the 
Moon'chuds moving round in the valleys," is the most un- 
tenable of all, on account of the continuaQy- varying condition 
(darkening and brightening) of the upper strata of our own 
atmosphere. Considerations as to the form of one of the 
Moon^s horns on the occasion of the solar-eclipse on the 5th of 
September, 1793, induced William Herschel to decide against 
the assumption of a lunar atmosphere. {Philos, Transact* 
ToL Ixzsiy. p. 167.) 
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without gradttal diminution of the star's brilliancy; just 
80 the egress or reappearance of the star. In the case of the 
few exceptions which have been described, the cause may 
have consisted in accidental changes of our atmosphere. 

If, however, the Earth's Moon is destitute of a gaseous 
envelope, the stars must appear then, in the absence of all 
diffuse light, to rise upon a black sky;" no air-wave can 
there convey soimd, music, or language. To our imagination, 
so apt presumptuously to stray into the unfathomable, the 
Moon is a voiceless wilderness. 

The phenomenon of apparent adherence on and within the 
Moon's edge,"* sometimes observed in the occultation of stars, 
can scarcely be considered as a consequence of irradiation, 
which, in the narrow crescent of the Moon, on account of the 
very different intensity of the light in the ash-coloured part 
of the Moon, and in that which is immediately illuminated by 
the Sun, certainly makes the latter appear as if surroimding 
the former. Arago saw during a total eclipse of the Moon, a 
star distinctly adhere to the slightly luminous disc of the 
Moon during the conjunction. It still continues to be a 
subject of discussion between Arago and Plateau whether the 
phenomenon here mentioned depends upon deceptive pereep^f 
tion and physiological causes,** or upon the aberration of 

* Madler, in Schumacher's Jahrhuch fur 1840, p. 188. 

** Sir John Herschel {Outlines^ p. 247) directs attention t6 
the ingress of such double stars as cannot be seen separately 
by the telescope, on accoimt of the too great proximity of the 
individual stars of which they consist. 

^ Plateau, Sur V Irradiation^ in the Mim, de VAcad. Roy (do 
dea Sciences et Belles-Lettres de Bruxelles^ tom. xi. p. 142, 
and the supplementary volume of Poggendorffs Annalen, 
1842, pp. 79-128, 193-232, and 405 and 443. " The probable 
cause of the irradiation is an irritation produced by the light 
upon the retina, and spreads a little beyond the outline of the 
image.'* 
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sphericity and refrazigibility of the eye.* Those cases in 
which it has been asserted that a disappearance and reap* 
pearanoe, and then a repeated disappearance, have beea 
observed daring an occultation, may probably indicate the 
ingress to have taken place at a part of the Moon's edge 
which happened to be deformed by mountain decliyities and 
dee{> chasms. 

The great differences in the reflected light from particular 
regions of the illuminated disc of the Moon, and especially 
the absence of any sharp boundary between the inner edge of 
the iUuininated and ash-coloured parts in the Moon's phases, 
}ed to the formation of several very rational theories as to 
the inequalities of the surface of our satellite, even at a very 
ronote period. Plutarch says distinctly, in the small but 
very remarkable work On the Face in the Moon, that we may 
8vq)pose the spots to be partly deep chasms and valleys, 
partly mountain peaks, '' which cast long shadows, like 



^ Arago, in the Comptea RenduSy tom. viii. 1839, pp. 713 
and 883. ''Les ph^nomlnes d'irradiation signales par M. 
Plateau sont regard^s par M. Arago comme les effets des 
aberrations de reirangibilit6 et de sphericity de Foeil, combinfes 
avec rindistinction de la vision, consequence des circonstances 
dans lesqueUes les observateurs se sont places. Des mesures 
exactes prises sur des disques noirs d fond blanc et des 
disques blancs i fond noir, qui etoient places au Palais du 
Luxembourg, visibles a Tobservatoire, n'ont pas indiqu^ les 
effets de Tirradiation.'' ''The phenomena of irradiationi pointed 
out by M. Plateau are regarded by M. Arago as the effects 
of the aberration of sphericity and refrangibility of the eye, 
combined with the indistinctness of vision consequent upon 
the circumstances in which the observers are placed. The 
exact' measurement taken of the black discs upon a white 
ground, and the white discs upon a black ground which were 
^ced upon the palace of Luxembourg, and visible at the 
Observatory, did not jwresent any phenomena of irradiation.** 
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MoBnt AiboB, whose shadow reaches Lenmds." ^ The ^Bois 
cover about two-fifths of the JthxAe disc. In a dear atiod- 
spherOy and under fiivourable circumstances in the position o£ 
^e Moon, some of the spots are visible to the naked eye ; the 
ridge of the Apennines, the dark walled plain Orimaklus^ 
the detached Mare Crisium^ and T^ka,"' crowded round with 
numeroos nu>Qntain ridges and craters. It has been affirmed, 
not without probability, that it was especially the aspect of 
ihe Apenmne eham, which induced the G]:eeks to consider 
the spots on the Moon to be mountains, and at the same time 
to associate with them the shadow of Mount Athos, which 
in the solstices readied the Brazen Cow upon Lemnos. 
Another very fantastic opinion was that of Agesinax, dis- 
puted by Plutarch, according to which the Moon's disc was 
supposed, like a mirror, to present to us again, catoptrically, 
the configuration and outline of our continent, and the auUr 
«ea (the Atlantic). A very similar opinion appears to have 
been preserved to this time as a popular belief among the 
people in Asia Minor.** 



** Plutarch, Moral, ed. Wytten. tom. iv. pp. 786-789. The 
shadow of Athos, which was seen by the traveller Pierre 
Belon {Ohservationa de iingvlarith irouvies en Grece^ AsU^ 
etc. 1554, liv. i. chap. 25), reached the brazen cow in the mar- 
ket-town Myrine in Lemnos. 

" Proofs of the visibility of these four objects, see in Beer 
and Madler, der Mond, pp. 241, 338, 191, and 290. It is 
scaredy necessary to mention that all which refers to the 
topography of the Mocm's surface is derived from the ezcd- 
lent work of my two friends, of whom the second, William 
Beer, was taken from us but too early. The beautiful 
UeherekhUhUtty which Madler published in 1837, three years 
after the large map of the Moon, ccmsisting of three sheets, is 
to be recommended for the purpose of more easily becoming 
acquainted with the beaiines. 

** Plut. De facie in orhe Ltaut, jf. 726-729, Wytten. This 
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By the cdrefal application of lai^ telescc^es, it has gra« 
dually become possible to construct a topographical chart of 
the Moon, based upon actual observations; and since, in the 
opposition, the entire half-side of the Earth's satellite pre^ 
sents itself at the same moment to our inyestigation, we 
know more of the general and merely formal connection of 
the mountain groups in the Moon, than of the orography 
of a whole terrestrial hemisphere containing the interiors of 
Africa and Asia. Generally the darker parts of the disc are 



passage is, at the same time, not witliout, interest for ancient 
geography.'— See Himiboldt, Examen critique de VHiat de la 
Giogr. tom. i. p. 145, With regard to other views of the 
ancients, see Anaxagoras and Democritus, in Plut. de plac. 
Phtlos. ii. 25; Parmenides, in SCob. pp. 419, 453, 516, and 
663, ed. Heeren; Schneider, Ecloga physictB^ vol. i. pp. 433* 
443. According to a very remarkable passage in Plutarch's 
Life o/Nicias, cap. 42, Anaxagoras himself, who calls *'the 
mountainous Moon another Earth,'* had made a drawing of 
the Moon's disc. (Compare also Origines, Philosophumend^ 
cap. 8, ed. Miilleri, 1851, p. 14.) I was once very much 
astonished to hear a very weU-educated Persian, from Ispahan, 
who certainly had never read a Qreek book, mention, when I 
showed him the Moon's spots in a large telescope in Paris^ 
the hypothesis of Agesinax, (alluded to in the text,) as to the 
reflection, as a widely-diffused popular belief in his country. 
*^What we see there in the Moon," said the Persian, '^is 
ourselves; it is the map of om* Earth." One of the interlo- 
cutors in Plutarch's Moon-dialogue, would not have expressed 
himself otherwise. If it can be supposed that men are inha- 
bitants of the Moon^ destitute of water and air, the Earth, 
with its spots, would also present to them such a map upon a 
nearly black sky by day^ with a surface fourteen times greater 
than that which the full Moon presents to us, and always in 
the same position. But the constantly varying clouds and 
obscurities of our atmosphere, would confuse the outlines of 
the continents.— Compare Madler's Astron, p, 169^ and Sir 
John Herschel, Outlines, § 436. 
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the lower and more level; the brighter parts, reflecting much 
Sun-light, are the more elevated and mountainous Kepler's^ 
old description of the two as sea and hmdy has long been 
given up; and the accuracy of the explanation, and the oppo* 
ntion, was ahready doubted by Hevel, notwithstanding the 
similar nomenclature introduced by him. The circumstance 
principally brought forward as disproving the presence of 
sur&ces of water on the Moon, was that in the so-calied 
seoB of the Moon^ the smallest parts showed themselves, upon 
closer examination aud very different illumination, to be 
completely uneven, polyhedric, and consequently giving much 
polarized light. Arago has pointed out, in opposition to the 
arguments which have been derived from the irregularities, 
that some of these sur&ces may, notwithstanding the irregu- 
larities, be covered with water, and belong to the bottoms of 
seas of no great depth, since the imeven craggy bottom of the 
ocean of our planet is distinctly seen when viewed from a 
great height, on accotmt of the preponderance of the light 
issuing from below its surface, over the intensity of that 
which is reflected from it. {Annuaire du Bureau dee Lon^ 
gitudes pour 1836, pp. 339-343.) In the work of my 
friend, which will shortly appear, on astronomy and photo- 
metry, the probable aosence of water upon our satellite will 
be deduced from other optical grounds, which cannot be 
developed in this place. Among the low plains, the largest 
surfaces are situated in the northern and eastern parts. The 
indistinctly bounded Oceanus Procellarum, has the greatest 
extension of all these, being 360,000 gec^raphical miles; 
Connected with the Mare Imhrium (64,000 sqiiare miles)^ 
the Mare Nubium, and to some extent with the Mare Humo* 
rumf and surrounding insular mountain districts (the Biphai^ 
Kepler, Copernicus, and the Carpathians), this eastern part of ^ 
the Moon's disc presents the most decided contrast to the 
luminous south-western district^ in whjch mountain is crowded 
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upon mountaiii.^ In the northrwest region, two basins: pre- 
sent themsehres as being more shut in and isolated, tbe Mart 
Crmvm (12,000 square miles), and the Mare Tran^mBitaiif 
<(23,200 square miles). 

The colour of these so-called seas is not in aU cases grey. 
The Mare Criskum is grey mixed with dark-green, the Mart 
JSerenitatis and Mare Humorum are likewise green. Near the 
Hercyman mountains, on the contrary, the isolated drcum- 
^allation LiehUnberff presents a pale reddish colour, the same 
~aa PaliM Sommi, Circular surfaces, without central moun*- 
tains, have for the most part a dark steel-grey colour, bord«^ 
ing upon bluish. The causes of this great diversity in the 
tints of the rocky surface, or other porous materials which 
coyer it, are extremely myst^ous. While to the northwards 
iji the Alpine mountains, a large aiclosed phdn, Plato (called 
by Hevel, Laeus niger major\ and still more Grimdldm in 
the equatorial region, and Mufymion on the north-west edge, 
are the three darkest spots up<m the whole Moon's disc; 
AristarchuSf with its sometimes almost star-like shining 
points, is the brightest and most brilliant. All these alter- 
nations of light and shade affect an iodized plate, and may be 
represented in Daguerreotype by means of powerful magni- 
fiers, with wonderful truthfulness. I myself possess such a 
moonlight picture of 2 inches diameter, in which the so-called 
seas and ring-fonned mountains are distinctly perceptible ; it 
was executed by an excellent artist, Mr. Whipple of Boston. 

K the circular form is striking in some of the setM ( Crismnk, 
Seremtatisy and Humorum\ it is still more frequently, indeed 
almost universally, repeated in the moimtainous part of the 
disc; especially in the configuration of the enormous moun- 
tain-masses which occupy the southern hemisphere from the 
pole to near the equator, where the mass runs out in a point. 

^ Beer.and Madler, p. 273. 
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Many of tike ttBBnkr etevations and indosed pUd]i8(aooQrdme 
to Lc^mnaim the krgest are moore than 4,000 aqiiare miks in 
extent) form oonneeted Mms, and indeed in the dirmiiion of the 
mtriditm^ between 5^ and 40^ South Latitade.^ The northern 
polar region contains oomparatiyely few of these crowded 
numniom circles. In the western edge of the northern hemi- 
sphere, aa the ocHitrary, they form a connected group between 
2(y and SO"" Ncnrth Latitude. The North Pole itself is within 
a lew degrees of the Mare Fri^orisy and thus> like the whole 
lereL north-eastern space, including only a few isolated annu. 
lar mountains {FkUoy Matron^ Arietarchj Oppemieusy and 
KqfUr)j presents a great contrast to the South Fde, entirely 
oorered with mountains. Here lofly peaks shine during 
whole lunations in eiemal Ughi, in the strictest sense of tiie 
word; they are true light islands^ which become perceptible^ 
even with feeble magnifying powers.^ 

As exertions to this t3rpe of circular and annular configu^ 
rations, so uniyersally predominant upon the Moon, are the 
actual moimtain-ehains which occur almost in the middle of 
the northern half of the Moon {Jpenmnes^ Caucasus^ and 
Alps). They extend from south to north in a slight cunre 
towards the west, through nearly 32^ of latitude. Innumer- 
able mountain-crests, and extraordinary sharp peaks, are here 
thronged together. Few annular mountains, or crater-like 
d^Mressions, are intermingled (Cbnofi, HadUify Calippus)^ and 
the wh<^e resembles more the c(xifiguration of our mountain- 
chains upon the Earth. The hmar Alps, which are inferior 
in height to the lunar Caucasus and Apennines^ present a 
remarkable hroad transverse vaUeyy which intersects the chain 
from south-east to nortii-west. It is surrounded by mountain- 
peaks, wMeh exceed in hei|^t that cf Teneriffe. 



^ Schumacher's Jakrhuch for 1841, p. 270. 
^ Madler, Astron. p. 166. 
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The relative height of the elevations, in proportion to the 
diameters of tiie Moon and the Earth, gives the remarkable 
result, that since in the four times smaller satellite the 
highest peaks are only 3,886 feet lower than those of the 
Earth, the lunar mountains amoimt to 7^, the mountains on 
the Earth to ^^ of the planetary diameters.^ Among the 
1,095 points of elevation already measured upon the Moon, I 
find 89 are higher than Mont Blanc (16,944 feet) and 6 
higher than 19,000 feet. The measurements were efifected 
either by light tangents (by determining the distance 
of the illuminated mountain*peak on the right side of the 
Moon from the boundary of the light), or by the length of 
the shadows. The former method was already made use of 
by Galileo, as is seen from his letter to the Father Grienberger 
npon the Montuositd della Luna. . 

According to M&dler's careful measurements by means of 
the length of the shadows, the culminating points of the 
Moon are in descending order at the south edge, very near the 
Pole, Dor/el and Leibnitz^ 24,297 feet ; the annular mountain 
Newton^ where a part of the deep hollow is never lighted, 
neither by the Sun nor the Earth's disc, 23,830 feet; 
Casatu8f eastward of Newton^ 22,820 feet; CaltppuSi in the 
Caucasian chain, 20,396 feet; the Appenines^ between 17,903 
and 19,182 feet. It must be remarked here, that in the 
entire absence of a general niveau^Une (the plane of equal 
distance from the centre of a cosmical body, as is presented 

* 

^ The highest peak of the Himalayas, and (up to the pre- 
sent time!) of the whole Earth, Kinchin-junga, is, according 
to Waugh's recent measurement, 4,406 toises, or 28,178 
English feet ; the highest peak among the Moon*s mountains 
is, according to M'adler, 3,800 toises (exactly 4 geographical 
miles). The diameter of the Moon is 1,816, that of the 
Earth 6,872 geographical miles: whence it follows for the 
Moon jIj, for the Earth j^Vx* 
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en onr plimet by the level of the sea), the absolute heights 
are not to be compared strictly vith each other, since the six 
numerical results here giyen, properly express only the differ-^ 
enees between the peaks and the immediately surrounding 
plains or hollows.^ It is, however, very remarkable that 
Galileo likewise ^signed to the loftiest lunar mountains the 
height of about 4 geographical miles (24,297 feet) 'Uncirca 
nUfflia quatroj* and in accordance with the extent of his 
hypsometric knowledge, considered them higher than any of 
fhe mountains on the Earth. 

An extremely remarkable and mysterious phenomenon which 
the surface of our satellite presents, and which is only optically 
connected with a reflection of light, and not hypsometrically 
with a difference of elevation, consists in the narrow streaks 
of light which disappear when the illuminating rays £ill 
obliquely; but in the full Moon, quite in opposition to the 
Moon-spots, become most visible as systems of rays. They 
are not mountain veins, cast no shadow, and run with equal 
intensity of light from the plains to elevations of more than 
12,780 feet. The most extensive of these ray-systems com* 
mences from Tychoy where more than a hundred streaks of 
light may be distinguished, mostly several miles broad. 
Similar systems which surround the ArisiarchuSy Kepler^ 
€hpemicu8y and the Carpathians^ are almost all in connec* 
tion with each other. It is difficult to conjecture, by the aid 
of induction and analogy, what special transformations of the 
surface give rise to these luminous, ribbon-like rays, pro* 
ceeding from certain annular mountains.' 

The frequently mentioned type of circular configuration* 
almost everywhere preponderating upon the Moon's disc, in 



^ For the six heights which exceed 19,182 feet, see Beer 
«nd Madler, pp. 99, 125, 234, 242, 330, and 331. 
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the walled piams which frequently suimimd ceniral moun^ 
kdru; in the large annukar mcmtUamt and their craters (22 
are counted dose togetho' in Ba^^ and 38 in AJhaiegnku)^ 
must have early induced a deep-ihinfcpr like Bobert Hodce^ 
to ascribe such a form to the reaction of tike mterior of the 
Moon tq^on ike exterior. ^^ The action of subterranean fii«, 
and elastic eruptiTe vapours, aiuL even to an efmiUtitm in 
eruptive bubbles. Eiperimenis vnth thickened bttling lime 
solutions appeared to him to confirm his opinion; and the 
circumvallations, with their central mountains, were at Ihat 
time ahready compared vrith ** the forms of ^tna, the peak 
of Teneriffe, Hecla, and the Mexican volcanos described by 
Gage J' « 

One of the circular plains of the Moon reminded Galileo, 
as he himself relates, of the configuration of countries 
entirely surrounded by mountains. I have discovered a 
passage* in which he compares these circular plains of the 
Moon vdth the great inclosed basin of Bohemia. Many of 
the plaiitf are in &et not much smaller; iox they have a 



^ Bobert Hooke, J[fM?rflyrflpAta, 1667, Obs.lx. pp. 242-246. 
** These seem to me to have been the effects of some motions 
within the body of the Moon, analogous to our earthquakes, 
by the eruption of which, as it has t&own up a brim or ridge 
round about, higher than the ambient sur&oe of the Moon, 
so has it left a hole or depression in the middle, proportion- 
ably lower." Hooke says of his experiment with boiling 
alabaster: that *' presently ceasing to boyl, the whc4e sur&ce 
will appear all over covered wilh small pits, exactly shaped 
like &ose of the Moon. The earthy part of the Moo& has 
been undermined, or heaved up by eruptions of vapours, and 
thrown into the same kind of figured holes as the powder of 
akbaster. It is not improbable also, that there may be 
generated within the body of the Moon, divers such kind of 
internal fires and heats as may produce ^dbalatioBS.'^ 

* Cosmos, vol. ii. p. TOi, not© 



diameter of from 100 to 120 gec^raphicid miles.^ On the 
coatraiy, the real anntUar mountains scarcely exceed 8 or 
12 miles in diameter. Qmon in the Apennmes is 8; and 
a crater which belongs to the shining region of Aris^ 
tarehus^ is said to present a breadth of only 25,576 feet, 
exactly the half of the diameter of the eniAer of Ruen* 
Pichincha, in the table-land of Quito, measured trigono- 
metrically by myselfl 

Since we have in this place adhered to comparisons with 
well-known terrestrial phenomena and relations of magnitude, 
it is necessary to remark that the greater part of the plains 
and annular mountains of the Moon, are to be considered in the 
first place as craters of elevation^ without continttous pheno- 
mena of eruption in the sense of the hypothesis of Leopold 
von Buch. What, aocordLng to the European standard, we 
call great upon the Earth— 'the eleyation crater of Rocca 
Monsina, Palma, Tenenffe, and Santorin — ^becomes insignifi- 
cant when compared with Ptolemy, Hipparchus, and many 
others of the Moon. Palma has only 24,297 feet diameter;. 
Santorin, according to Captain Grayes, new measurement, 
83,148 feet; Teneriffe, at the utmost, 53,298 feet: c(»ise- 
quently, only only one-eighth or one-sixth of the two craters 
of elevation of the Moon just mentioned. The small crater 
of the Peak of Teneriffe and Vesuvius (from 319 to 426 feet 
in diameter) could scarcely be seen by the aid of teleseopes. 
Hie hy far greater nwmber of tibe annular mountains have no 
central mountain; and where liiere is one, it is described as 
being dome-formed or level (Hevelimy Macrolius), not as 
an entpied cone with an opening fi The active v(dcano6» 



^ Beer and Madler, p. 126. Ptolemseus is 96 miles in 
diameter; Alphons and Hipparchus 76 miles. 

^ Arzachel and Hercules are supposed to be exceptions: 
tlie former to have a crater upon its summit^ the second a 
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vrhick ar6 stated to have been seen in the ri^t side of the 
Moon (May 4, 1783); the phenomena of light in Plato which 
Bianchini (August 16, 1725), and Short (April 22, 1751), 
observeci, are here mentioned only as of historical interest; 
43ince the sources of deception have long been fathomed, and 
-lie in the more powerful reflection of the terrestrial light 
which certain parts of the surface of our planet throw upon 
the ash-coloured night side of the Moon.^ 

■« ■ I !■ i ■ i i ■ : m , ■ m i ■■ ■ .«i ■ i. 

lateral crater. These points, important in a geognostic point 
of view, deserve fresh investigation with more perfect instru- 
ments. (Schroter, Selenotopographische Fragmetitey Th. ii. 
tab. 44 and 68, iig. 23.) Hitherto no signs have ever been 
detected of lava streams collected in deep hollows. The 
radiated lines which issue from Aristoteles in three directions^ 
are ranges of bills. (Beer and Madler, p. 236.) 

^ Op* cit. p. 151. Arago, in the Annimire for 1842, 
p. 526. (Compare also Immanuel Kant, Schriften der Phy* 
siscken Geographic, 1839, pp. 393-402). According to recent 
and more complete investigations, the temporary changes said 
to have been observed upon the surface of the Moon (the 
formation of new central mountains and craters in the Mare 
Crisiumy Hevelius, and Cleomedes), are illusions of a similar 
nature to the supposed volcanic eruptions perceptible to us 
upon the Moon. (See Schroter, Selenotopographische Frag* 
mente, Th. i. pp. 412-523 ; Th. ii. pp. 268-272.) The 
•question, what is the smallest object whose height can be 
measured with the instruments which are at present at our 
command? is in genei*al difficult to answer. According to 
the report of Dr. Robinson upon the beautiful reflecting tele* 
iscope of Lord Rosse, extents of 220 feet (80 to 90 yards) 
ture discerned with the greatest distinctness. Madler calcu- 
lates, that in his observations shadows of 3*^ were papable 
of being measured, a length which, under certain presupposi^^ 
tions as to the position of a mountain, and the altitude of the 
tSun, would indicate a mountain elevation of 120 feet. How- 
ever, he points out, at the same time, that the shadows must 
have a certain degree of breadth, in oi*der to be visible and 
measurable. The shadow of the great pyramid of Cheops, 
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Attention has been repeatedly, and with jostiei^, directed 
to the £ict, that in the absence of water upon the Moon 
(cTen the rUh, very narrow mostly rectilinear hollows,* are 
not riyers), we must represent to ourselves the surface of the 
Moon as being somewhat similarly constituted as was the Earth 
in its primitive and most ancient condition, while yet unco* 
vered flotz strata, by bouider8 and detritua^ which were spread 
out by the transporting force of the ebb and flood or currents. 
Sun and Earth floods are naturally wanting; where the liquid 
element is absent, slight coverings of decomposed conglo* 
merates are scarcely conceivable. In our mountain-chains> 
upheaved upon fissures, partial groups of elevations are begin'* 
ing gradually to be discovered here and there, forming, as it 
were, ^g-shaped basins. How entirely different the £arth*8 
surfiice would have appeared to us if it were divested of the 
flotz and tertiary formations ! 

The Moon, by the variety of its phases^ and the more rapid 
change of its relative position in the sky, animates and beau^ 
tifles the aspect of the firmament under every Eone more 



according to the known dimensions of this monument (super* 
ficial extent) would be, even at the point of commencement, 
scarcely one-ninth of a second broad, and consequently invi- 
sible. (Madler, in Schumacher^B Jahrbuch for 1 841, p. 264.) 
Arago colls to mind, that with a 6,000.fold magnifying 
power, which, nevertheless, could not be applied to the Moon 
with proportionate results, the mountains upCn the Moon 
would appear to us just as Mont Blanc does to the naked eye 
when seen from the Lake of Geneva. 

* The rills do not occur frequently; are at the utmost 
thirty miles long; sometimes forked (Gassendi); seldom 
resembling mineral veins (Triesnecker) ; always luminous; 
do not cross mountains transversely; are peculiar to the level 
landscapes; are not characterized by any peculiarities at the 
terminal points, without becoming broader or narrower. 
(Beer and Madler, pp. 181, 225, and 249.) 
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tium ail ibe other planets. She sheds her agreeable light 
xtpoo. men, moie especially in the primitiTe forests of the tro- 
pical world, and the beasts of the forests.'"^ The Moon, in 

* See my Essay upon the Nodumai lAft of Animals m 
the FrinutmU Fhresty in the Views cf Nature^ Bohn^s ed. 
p. 198.— Lt^laoe's reflections upon a perpetual mooidight 
(Exposition du Systhne du Monde^ 1824, p. 232) have met 
with a disproval in the Mim. ofLiouvUle sur un cos particu-- 
tier du problem des Trois Corps, Laplace says: '^Quelqoes 
partisans des causes flnales ont imaging que la Lune a ktk 
4smsLk% k la Tcne pour I'^dairer |>ei^dant les nuits; dans ce 
eas, la nature n'aurait point attemt le but qu'elle se serait 
propose, puisque nous sommes souvent prives a la fois de la 
lumiere ixk Soleil et de celle de la Lune. Pour y parveniry il 
eut suffi de mettre a Torigine la Lune en opposition avec le 
6oleQ dans le plan m^me de I'^diptique, a une distance ^ale 
a la centi^me partie de la distance de la Terre au Soleil, et de 
Conner i la Lune et a la Terre des yitesses parall^les et pro- 
jportionnelles a leurs distances a cet astre. Alors la Lune, 
sans cesse en opposition au Soleil, etkt decrit autour de lui 
une ellipse semblable k celle de la Terre; ces deux astres se 
seraient succM6 Tun a Tautre sur Vhorizon; et comme a cette 
distance la Lune n*eilt point ete eclipsee, sa lumiere aurait 
^ertainement remplace celle du SoleiL" ^' Sereral partizans 
•cf final causes have imagined that the Moon has been given 
^ the Earth to light it during the night; in that case, nature 
would not have attained the object wluudi she had proposed* 
■because we are frequently deprived at the same time of the 
light of the Sun and Moon. To have attained this end, it 
would have been sufficient in the beginning to place the Moon 
in opposition with the Sun, in the same plane of the ecliptic, 
at a distance equal to the hundredth part of the distance of 
the Earth from the Sun, and to give to the Moon and the 
Earth velocities parallel and proportional to their distances 
-from that body. Then the Moon, constantly in opposition to 
the Sun, would. have described an ellipse round it like that of 
the Earth ; these two bodies would have succeeded each other 
in the horizon, and as at that distance the Moon would never 
have been eclipsed, its light would certainly have replaced 
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ffftiieof ihe attacthre foxtse wbich die exeraaeB in cammoa 
witli tiie San,eiril08 motion in our oooan — ^the liquid portion 
of the Eartih — gradually changes the sur&oe by periodical 
floods, and the outlines of continental coasts, by the destruc- 
tive agency of the tides, liinders or feyours the labour of 
men; affords the greater part of the material from which 
sandstones and conglomerates acre formed, and which are 
again covered by the rounded, loose Izansported detritus.?^ 
TThus die Moon, as one of tiie soorces <if motion, oantiniifis to 
act upon the geognoslic rations of our planet The indis- 
putable* influence of the satellite upon atmosphevic pressure, 



that of the Sun/' liouville finds, on the contrary: *'Que, 
si la Lune avait occupy & Torigine la position particulidre 
que rillustre auteur de la MScamque OHeste lui assigne, 
"die n'anrait pu s'y maintfgiir que pendant un terns tr^ 
eourt" '^ That if me Moon had occupied at the beginning 
the pa«ticuiar position assgned to her by the illustrioi^s 
author of the Miamifue (MUate^ she would not have been 
able to maintain it lor moore than a very short time." 

'^ On the Ihtmportmg Power of the Tides, see Sir Hemy 
•de la Beche, Oeok^ioal Manual^ 1833, p. 111. 

* Aiago, Sur la queeHoH de eawnr n la Lune exerce sur 
notre AimosfMre une infiuenee appridahle^m the Armuaire for 
1833, pp. 157-206. The principal advocates of this opinion 
am Sdieibler {Untereuck iiber Evnfiuu des Mondes auf die 
Veranderungen in unserer Atmosphdre, 1830, p. 20); 
'Flangergues {2iiomfmgfiUiri0e BeobaAtungen in Viviere^ BtbL 
Univeredlej Sciences et Arts^ tom. xL 1829, pp. 265-283, and 
in Kasiner^e Archie f. die gee, Naturlehre, Bd. xvii. 1829, 
sees. 32-50) ; and Eisenlohr {Poggend, Annalen der Physik, 
Bd. XXXV. 1835, pp. 141-160, and 309-329). Sir John 
Hersdhel eoosiders it very probable that a very high tem- 
perature prevails upon the Moon (£ir above the boiling-point 
of water), as the surfacp is uninterruptedly exposed for four- 
teen days to the foil action of the Sun. Therefore, in the 
opposition, or some few days after, the Moon must be, in 
aome small degree, a source of heat for the Earth; but this 

p2 
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ttqucous depositions, and the dispersion of donds, will be 
treated of in the last and purely telluric part of the Cbimot. 



Mass. 

The diameter of this planet, notwithstanding its consider- 
ably greater distance from the Sun, is only 0*519 of the 
Earth's, or 3,568 geographical miles. The excentricity of his 
orbit is 0*0932168, next to Mercury, the greatest of all the 
planetary orbits; and also on this account, as well as from its 
proximity to the Earth, the most suitable for Kepler's great 
discovery of the elliptical form of the planetary orbits. His 
period of rotation^ is, according to Madler and Wilhelm 

heat radiating from a body fax below the temperature of 
ignition, cannot reach the surface of the Earth, since it is 
absorbed in the upper strata of our atmosphere, vhere it 
converts visible clouds into transparent vapour." The phe- 
nomenon of the rapid dispersion of clouds by the frdl Moon, 
when they are not extremely dense, is considered by Sir John 
Herschel, **a8 a meteorological fiict, which," he adds, "is 
confirmed by Humboldt's own experience and the universal 
belief of the Spanish sailors in the tropical seas of America." 
See Report of the Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science^ 1846, Notices, p. 5; and 
Outlines, p. 201. 

" Beer and M&dler, Beitrage zur Phys. Kenntniss des Son» 
nehsystems, 1841, p. 113, from observations in 1830 and 
1832; Madler, Astronomie, 1849, p. 206. The first consi- 
derable improvement in the data for the period of rotation, 
which Dominique Cassini found 24h. 40m., was the result of 
laborious observations by William Herschel (between 1777 
and 1781) which gave 24h. 39m. 21*7s. Kunowsky found, in 
1821, 24h. 36m. 40s., very near to Madler's result. Cassini's 
oldest observation of the rotation of a spot upon Mars 
(Delambre, Hist, de VAstron, Mod* tom. ii. p. 694;, appears 
to have been soon after the year 1670; but in the very rare 
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Beer, 24h. 37iii. 238. Su sidereal revolution round the Son, 
occupies 1 year 321d. 17h. 30m. 4l8. The ineHnation of 
Mars* orbit towards the Earth's equator, is 24^ 44^ 24'; his 
mass, iflfti^sy ; his density, in comparison to that of the 
Earth, 0*958. The mass of Mars will be hereafter corrected 
by means of the disturbances which he may experience £rom 
his influence with the Comet of De Yico, in the same way 
that the close approach of Encke's Comet was taken advantage 
of to ascertain the mass of Mercury. 

The flattening of Mars, which (singularly enough) the 
great Konigsberg astronomer permanently doubted, was first 
recognized by William Herschel (1784). With r^;ard.to 
the amount of the flattening, however, there was long consi- 
derable uncertainty. It was stated by William Herschel to> 
be •^; according to Arago's more accurate measurement,** 
with one of IU>chon*s prismatic telescopes, in the first instance- 
(before 1824), only in the proportion of 189 : 194, i. e, 77.7; 
by a subsequent measurement (1847), -gi^; still Arago is 
inclined to consider the flattening somewhat greater. 

If the study of the Moon^s- surface calls to mind many 
geognostic relations of the sur&ce of the Earth; so, on the 
contrary, the analogies which Mars presents with the Earth,* 
are entirely of a meteorological nature. Besides the dark 
spots,— some of which arc blackish, others, though in very 
small numbers, yellowish-red,*' and surrounded by the greenish / 



Treatise, Eem, Diss, de ScintiUatione Stellarum, Wittenb. 
1686, § 8, 1 find that the actual discoverers of the rotations 
of Mars and Jupiter are stated to have been " Salvator Serra 
and Father iBgidius Franciscus de Cottignez, astronomers of 
the Collegio Bomano." 

^ Laplace, Expos, du Syst, du Monde, p. 36. Schroter's 
very imperfect measurement of the diameter of the planet 
gave Mars a flattening of only •^. 

"> Beer and Madler, Beiiragej p. IIL 
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contrast colours, so-called 8eas;'^-*4liere are aeen upon tlie 
disc of Mars two white, briffiant, snow-fike spots," either at 
iSbB poles which are determined 1^ the axis of rotation, or ai 
tbe poles of cold alternately; They were recognized, as eaoiy 
as 1716, by Philip Maraldi, though their connection with oli» 
made changes upon the planet was first described by the elder 
Herschel, in the seventy-lburth Tdnme ti the FhUoscphical 
TransaeihM for 1784. The wMtB qsots become alternately 
larger or smaller, according as tiie poies approach tiieir 
winter or scimmer. Aiago has measured, by means of his 
polariseope, the intensify <^ the light of these 8nmo zones, 
and fonlnd it twice as great as that of the remaining port of 
ihe&ao. The I^ytiktUiaeh^ttgironotimche Bdbtage ofld^idler 
and Beer, contain smne eKCellent graphic representations* of 
the north and sontii heiai£f>heres of Mars; and this remark-^ 
able phenomen<m, nnpandlded throaghoiit the idiole plane* 
i^ system, is th^e investigated with reference to all the 
elianges of seasons, and the powerful action of ^e polar 
summer upon the melting snow. Clo^ful ob8erTatiooSy.dmnng 
a period of ten years, have also ta«^t us that the daik spots 
upon Mars preserve a constant form and relative position. 
The periodical formation of snow-^^te^ as meteoric deposithma 
depend^it upon change of temperature, and some optical 
phenomena which the dark spots pres^it as soon as th^ 
have, by the rotatkn of tiie planet, reached the e^e of th& 
disc, make the existence of aa atmosphere upon Mars more 
than probaUe, 



* Sir John Hefsehel^ Outlines, § 510. 

^ Beer and Madler, Beitrage, pp. 117-125. 

^ Madler, in Schnmaeher's Aiir. Nachr. no. 192* 
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The Small Flahsts. 

We hare already, in the general oensicleratian* of the 
planetary bodies, characteriaed the group of tmatt planets 

* Cosmos^ Yol. iv. p. 422. With regard to the chronology 
of the diBCoyeries of the small planets, compare pp. 421 and 
462; their relations of magnitude to the meteor-asteroids 
(aSrdites), p. 427. With respect to Kepler's conjectore of 
the existence of a planet in the great dusm between Mars 
and Jupiter; a conjecture^ howcTer, which by no means led 
to the discoTcry of the first of the small planets {Cere8\ 

L435 and notes ^1-33. The bitter reproach which 
been thrown upon a highly esteemed philosopher, *^ be- 
cause at a time when he might have known of Piaod's disco- 
Texy certainly fire months befixre, but was unacquainted with 
it) he denied not so miich the probability, as much more the 
necessity of a planet being situated between Mars and Jupi- 
ter," appears to me to be little justifiable. Hegel, in his 
Dissertatio de Orhitis Planetartmn^ composed in the spring and 
summer of 1801, treats of the ideas of the ancients of the 
distances of the planets; and when he quotes the arrange* 
ment of which Plato speaks in the Timmu^ (p. 35, Steph.); 
1.2. 3. 4. 9*8. 27 . . . . (compare Cosmos^ toI. It. 
p. 432, note 21) he denies the necessity of a chasm. He 
says only : ^Qusd series 9% verior naiurm &rdo sit, quam arith- 
metica prc^resno, inter quartum et qnmtum locum magnum 
esse spatium, neque ibi phmetam d0siderari appaiet." " If the 
order of nature is more precise than an arithmetical pro- 
gression, there appears to be a great space between the fourth 
and fifth place, and that no planet is required there." (Hegel's 
Werke^ Bd. zvi. 1834, p. 28; and Hegel's LAm von Rosen^ 
hrana^ 1844, p. 154.) Kant, in bis ingenious work, NtUur^ 
gsschichte des JBmsnels^ 1755, si^ meray that at the time of 
the formation of the planets, Jupiter occasioned the smaUness 
of Mars, by the enormous attractive force which the former 
possessed. He only once mentions, and then in a yeiy inde- 
eisiye manner, *^the members of the solar system wlnoh are 
sitaated far firom each other, and between which the interme- 
diate parts have not jet been discoTcred." (Immamiel Kani^ 
SammtHche Werke, Th. yi. 1839, pp. 87, 110, and 196.) 
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{a8feroid$9 planetoids, co-planets, teleseopie or ultra-zodiacal 
planets) under the name of an intermediate group, which, to 
a certain extent^ fonns a zone of separation between the 4 
interior planets (Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars), and 
the 4 exterior planets of our solar system (Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune). Their most distinctive features con- 
sist in their interlaced, greatly inclined, and . extremely 
excentric orbits; their extraordinary smallness, as the diameter 
of Vesta does not appear to equal even the fourth part of the 
diameter of Mercury. When the first volume of the Cosmos 
appeared (1845), only 4 of the small planets were known: 
Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, discovered by Fiazzi, Olbers, 
andHarding (between January 1, 1801, and March 29, 1807); 
at the present time (July, 1851), the number of the small 
planets has already increased to 14 ; they form numerically the 
third part of all the 43 known planetaiy bodies, t • e. of all 
principal and secondary planets. 

. Although the attention of astronomers was long directed 
in the solar regions to increasing the number of the members 
of partial systems — ^the Moons which revolve round principal 
planets — and to the planets to be discovered in the furthest 
regions beyond Saturn and Uranus; now since the acci- 
dental discovery of Ceres by Piazzi, and especially since the 
foreseen discovery of Astrea by Encke, as well as the great 
improvements in tiie star-charts* (those of the Berlin Academy 
contain all stars as far as the 9th, and partly to the 10th 
magnitudes), a nearer space presents to us the richest, and 
perhaps inexhaustible field for astronomical industry. It is 
an especial merit of the Asironomische Jahrhuch, which is 
published in my native town by Encke, the Director of the 

• With regard to the influence of improved star-charts 
upon the discovery of the small planets, see Cosmos^ vol. iix« 
pp. 155 and 156. 
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Berlin Observatory, with the assistance of Dr. Wolfers, that 
the ephemerides of the increasing host of small planets are 
treated of with particular completeness. Up to the present 
time, the region nearest to the orbit of Mars appears to be 
the most filled; but the breadth of this measured zone is, in 
itself, more considerable than the distance of Mars from the 
Sun,* " when the di£ference of the radii-Tectores in the nearest 
perihelion (Victoria), and the most distant aphelion (Hygiea)^ 
is taken into consideration." 

The excentricities of the orbits, of which those of Ceres, 
Egeria, and Vesta are the smallest, and Juno, Pallas, and Iris 
the greatest, have already been alluded to^ above, as well as 
their degrees of inclination towards the ecliptic, which 
decreases from Pallas (34<» 37'), and Egeria (IG^'dS'), to 
Hygiea (3° 47')* A tabular view of the elements of the 
small planets follows here, for which I am indebted to my 
friend Dr. Galle. 

The discovery of a fifteenth new planet {Eunomia) has 
just been announced. It was discovered by De Gasparis 
upon the 19th of July, 1851. The elements, which have been 
calculated by Eiimker, are tbc following :— 

Mean longitude ... 32r 25' 29" 

Longitude of perihelion ... 27 35 38 

Longitude of ascending node ••• ... ... 293 52 55 

IndlnatioQ ... ... ••• ... ... ... 11 48 43 

Excentricity • •• ..• — 0*188402 

Half major axis ..• ... ... ... ... 2*64758 

liean of motion •• 823*630 

Period of revolution 1574 dajrg • 



®^ D* Arrest, Ueher das System der Kietnen PlaneUn zufiscAm 
Mars und Jupiter^ 1851, p. 8. 
•* Cosmos^ voL iv. pp. 423 and 456. 
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Hke mittiial lebtkMi of the orlntB of ^e astefiMds and the 
eBUnmatioxi of the mSMdOmkpcdrf §f &rhU9^ has been made 
the nibjeet of acute investigattoiiy fint bj Gould ** in 184S, 
and more zeoenity by* D'Aziest Hie ktter says, '' The, 
strongest evidence of the intimate comiection of the whde . 
groiip of small planets spears to be^ that if the wbits are 
soiqpoBed to be lepfesented materialljas hoops^ ihej all hang, 
together in Bach a manner that the whole gronp may be 
suspended by any gi^en one. If it so happened thatlris^ 
which Hind discoveied in August, 1&47, was stQl wakamm^ 
as many otiier bodies in this xegioa oortmnly ase« the gronp 
would consist of two s^arate parisr-a result which must, 
{^pear so nmoh ihemMne mdeacpeeted as the aone which these 
orUts ooenpy in the solar system is wide."^ 

We cannot take leaTe of this wondeiful group of planets, 
without mentioning) in this fti^m^story enTunoration of the 
individttal members of the solar system, the bold view of a 
gifted and deeply investigating astronomer, as to the origin 
of the asteroids and their intersecting orbits. A ijesuH' 
deduced from the calculations of Gauss, that Geres approaches 
extremely near to Pallas in her ascending passage through 
the plane of that planefs orbit, led Olbers to form the con- 
jecture that '^ both planets, Ceres and Fallos, may be frag- 
ments of a single large principal planet %.iiich has been 
destroyed by some natural force, and formerly occupied the 
gap between Mars and Jnpiter, and that the discovery of 
an additional number of similar fragments which describe 
elliptical orbits round the Sun, in the same region, may be 
expected."* 

" Benjamin Althorpe Gould (now at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.) Untersuchungen iiber die gegenseitige Lage der 
Bahnen ztoischen Mars und Jupiter y 1848, pp. 9-12. 

•* D* Arrest, op. cit, p. 30. 

* Zach, MonatL Corresp. Bd. vi. p. 88. 
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The possibility of determining by calculation^ even, approsi- 
matively, the epoch of sach a cosmlcal eyent, which it is sap- 
posed woidd be at the same time the epoch of the formation 
of the small planets, remains more than doubtful, from the 
complication produced by the already large number of the 
^ fragments " known, the secular retrogression of the apsides, 
«nd motion of the nodes.** Olbers describes the region of the 
nodes of the orbits of Ceres and Pallas, as corresponding to 
the northern wing of the Vii^in and the constellation of the 
Whale. Certainly Juno was discovered, in the latter by 
Harding, though accidentally, in the construction of a star- 
catalogue, scarcely two years after the discoyery of Pallas, and 
even Vesta, in tiie former after a long search during five 
years, conducted upon hypothesis. This is not the place to 
determine whether these results alone are sufficient to esta- 
blish the hypothesis. The cometary clouds, in which the 
small planets were at first supposed to be enyeloped, haye 
disappeared on inycstigation with more perfect instruments. 
The considerable changes of light to which they were said 
to be subject, were ascribed by Olbers to their irregular 
figure as being ^'fragments of a single destroyed planet.*' ^ 



^ Gauss, Monatl, Corresp. £d. xxvi. p. 299. 

•" Mr. Daniel Kirkwood (of the Pottsville Academy) has 
ventured upon the undertaking of restoring the exploded 
primitiye planet from the fragmentary remains in the same 
manner as the animals of the primitiye Earth. He finds for 
it a diameter greater than Mars (of more than 4,320 geogra- 
phical miles), and the slowest rotation of all the principal 
planets — a length of day of fifty-seven hours and a half. 
{Eeport of the British Assoc* 1850^ p. sxxy.) 
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JUFITEB. 

The mean distance of Jupiter from the Sun, expressed in 
£ractional parts of the Earth's distance from the central body^ 
amoimts to 5*202767. The true mean diameter of this planet^ 
the largest of all, is 77,176 geographical miles; equal, there- 
fore, to 11*255 terrestrial diameters, about one-fifth greater 
than the diameter of the more remote Saturn. His sidereal 
reyolution occupies lly. 314d. 20h. 2m. 78. 

The flattening of Jupiter, according to the measurements 
.by Arago with tiie prismatic micrometer (which were intro- 
duced into the Expontion du SysUme du Monde, p. 38), is as 
167 : 177, consequently yf.y, which agrees very closely with 
the later determination (1839) of Beer and Madler,* who 
foimd the flattening to be between -j^.y and 77.7. Hansen 
and Sir John Herschel give the preference to •^. The 
earliest observation of the flattening, by Dominique Cassini^ 
is older than the year 1666, as I have already pointed out 
elsewhere. This circumstance has an especial historical im- 
portance, on account of the influence which, according to Su: 
David Brewster's acute remark, the discovery of this flatten* 
ing by Cassini exercised upon Newton's ideas as to the figure 
of the Earth. The Frincipia Fhtiosophim Naiuralis bears 
witness to this, but the epochs at which the iVtnctjpta and 
Cassini's observation of equatorial and polar diameters of 
Jupiter appeared, might excite chronological doubts.* 



* Beer and Madler, Beitrage zur Phys. Kenntniss der 
Hind. Korper^ pp. 104-106. Older and less certain obser- 
vations by Hussey gave y*^. Laplace {Syst. du Monde ^ p. 266) 
found it theoretically between -^j and ^, with increasing 
density of the strata. 

• Newton's immortal work, Philosophic Naiuralis Prin^ 
cipia Mathematica, appeared as early as May, 1G87, and the 
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As the mass of Jupiter after that of the Son is the most 
important element of the whole planetary system, its accurate 
determination^ which has recently been effected through the 
disturbances of Juno and Yesta, as well as by the elongation 
of his satellites, especially the fourth,^ must be considered 
as one of the most productive improvements of calculating 
astronomy. The value of the mass of Jupiter is greater now 
than formerly; that of Mercury, on the contrary, smaller. 
The former, together with that of the four satellites, is 
•nrzT-TTff' ^^^ Laplace gave it as .j^.^«. 

Jupiter's period of rotation is, according to Airy, 9h. 55' 
21**3 mean solar time. Dominique Cassini first found it 
(1665) to be between 9h. 55m. and 9h. 56m., by means of a 
spot which was visible^ for many years, even indeed to 
1 691, and was always of the same colour and outline. The 
greater part of these spots are of greater blackness than the 
streaks upon Jupiter. They do not, however, appear to 
belong to the surface of the planet itself, as they sometimes 
have a different velocity from that of the equatorial regions. 
.According to a very experienced observer, Heinrich Schwabe 
of Dessau, the dark, more sharply bounded spots have been 



papers of the Paris Academy did not contain the notice of 
Casstni's determination of the flattening (-^) untiL the year 
1691 ; so that Newton, who might certainly have known of 
Richer's pendulum-experiment at Cayenne, from the account 
of the journey printed in 1679, must have become acquainted 
. with the configuration of Jupiter by verbal intercourse and 
the active correspondence of tliat time. With regard to this 
subject, and the only apparent early acquaintance of Huygens 
with the pendulum-experiment of Bicher, compare Cosmos^ 
vol. i. p. 156, note ; and vol. ii. p. 186, note. 

"^ Airy, in the Mem. of the Boytd Astron. Soc, vol. ix. p. 7 ; 
vol. X. p. 43. 

" As early as the year 1824. (Laplace, op, cit p. 207.) 
^ Delamtam^ E^t de P Astron. mod. tom. ii. p. 754. 
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seyeial years in sncoession exclusively peculiar to the two 
gxey girdles bordering upon the equator, sometimes the north 
and sometimes the south. The process of spot-formation is, 
therefore, locally variable. Schwabe's observations, made in 
November, 1834, likewise show that the spots on Jupiter 
seen with a 280-fold magnifying power in a Eraunhofer 
telescope, sometimes resemble the small nucleoid spots sur- 
rounded by a halo upon th(^ ^^in. But still their darkness is 
less than that of the satellite shadows. The nucleus is pro* 
hably a x>art of the body of Jupiter itself, and if the atmo- 
spheric opening remains fixed above the same spot, the motion 
of the spots gives the true rotation. They also separate 
8(MnetimeSj like the Sunnsipots, asDopiinique Cassini discovered 
as early as 1665. 

In the equatorial zone of Jupiter are situated two broad 
principal streaks or girdles, of a grey or greyish-brown colour, 
which become paler towards the edges, and finally disappear 
entirely. Their boundaries are very irregular and variable ; 
both are separated by an intermediate bright equatorial 
streak. Towards the poles also the whole sur&ce is covered 
with numerous, narrower, paler, frequently interrupted, even 
finely branched streaks, always parallel to the equator. 
*' These phenomena," says Arago,^ '^ are most easily ezplain- 

^ ** On sait qu*il existe au-dessus et au-dessous de T^qua- 
tetor de Jupiter deux bandes moins brillantes que la sur&oe 
g^n^rale. Si on les examine avec ime lunette, elles parais- 
sent moins distinctes k mesure qu'elles s'eloignent du centre, 
et mime elles deviennent tout-a-fait invisibles pres des herds 
de la plan^te. Toutes ces apparences s'expliquent en admet- 
'^t Texistence d'une atmosphere de nuages interrompue aux 
environs de I'^uateur par ime zone diaphane, produite pent- 
etre par les vents alis^. L'atmoeph^re de nuages refl^chissant 
plus de lumi^re que le corps solide de Jupiter, les parties de 
ce corps que Ton verr^ i travers la zone diaphane, aoront 
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able by assuming the existence of an atmosphere partially 
obscured by strata of clouds, in which, however, the region 
resting upon the equator is free from vapour and diaphanous 

moins d*eclat que le reste et formeront les bandes obscures. 
A mesure qu*on 8*eloignera du centre, le rayon visuel de 
Tobservateur traversera des epaisseurs de plus en plus grandcs 
da la zone diaphane, en sorte qu*d la lumi^re r^nechie par le 
corps solide de la plan^te s'ajoutera la lumiSre reflechie par 
cette zone plus ^paisse. Les bandes seront par cette raison 
moins obscures en s'eloignant du centre. Enfin aux bords 
memes la lumidre reflechie par la zone vue dans la plus 
grande ^paisseur pourra faire disparaitre la diflerence d'inten-i 
Biik qui existe entre les quantites de lumiSre r6fl6chie par la 

SlanSte et par Tatmosph^re de nuages; on cessera alors 
*apercevoir les bandes qui n'existent qu'en vertu de cette 
dif^rence. On observe dans les pays de montagnes quelque 
chose d'analogue: quand on se trouve pr^s d*un foret de 
aapin^ elle parait noire ; mais a mesure qu'on s*en ^loigne, les 
couches d'atmosph^re interpos6es deviennent de plus en j^uft 
^paisses et reflechisscnt de la lumi^re. La diflerence de 
teinte entre la foret et les objets voisins diminue de plus en 
plus, elle finit par se confondre avec eux, si Ton s'en eloigne 
a*une distance convenable." (From Arago*s Reports on 
Astronomy, 1841.) '* It is known that there exist above and 
below the equator of Jupiter two bands less brilliant than ti^ 
general surface. If these are examined with a telescope^ 
they appear less distinct in proportion as the distance from 
the centre increases, and they even become quite invisible 
near the edges of the planet. All these appearances may be 
explained by admitting the existence of an atmosphere of 
clouds, interrupted near the equator by a transparent zone, 
produced, perhaps, by the trade*winds. The atmosphere of 
clouds reflects more light than the solid body of Jupiter. 
Those parts of him which are seen through the transparent 
zone would have less brightness than the remainder, and 
would form obscure bands. In proportion as the distance 
from the centre increases, the visual ray of the observer 
traverses greater and greater thicknesses of the transparent 
xone, in such a way that to the light reflected by the solid 
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probably m consequence of the trade-'winds. Since, as 
William Herschel already assumed in a treatise in the 
83rd vol. of the Philosophical Transactions^ which appeared 
in 1793, the cloud-surface reflects a more intense light than 
the surface of the planet, so that part of the ground which we 
see through the clearer air must have less light (appear 
darker) than the strata of clouds reflecting large quantities 
of light. On that account grey (dark) and clear bands 
alternate with each other ; the former appear so much the 
less dark-coloured in proportion to the distance from the 
centre, when, the visual radius of the observer being directed 
obliquely towards the edge of the planet, at a smaU angle, 
they are seen through a larger and thicker mass of atmosphere, 
reflecting more light. 

The Satellites op Jupiteb. 

Even so early as the brilliailt epoch of Galileo the correct 
opinion was formed, that the subordinate planetary system 
of Jupiter might present, in many, relations of space and 

body of the planet is added the light reflected by the denser 
zone. The bands would be, from this reason, less obscure the 
greater the distance from the centre. Finally, at the very 
fudges of the planet's disc the light reflected by the zone seen 
in its greatest thickness, would cause the .diflerence of inten- 
sity which existed between the quantities of light reflected 
by the planet and by the atmosphere of clouds, to disappear, 
and the bands which exist only in virtue of that difference 
would cease to be visible. Something analoofous is observed 
in mountainous countries ; in the neighbourhood of a forest 
of fir-trees they appear black, but in proportion as the 
observer removes to a greater distance, the interposed atmo- 
'spheric strata become thicker and thicker, and reflect light. 
The difference of tint between the forest and the objects 
near, diminishes more and more, and ends by their being 
confounded together on removing to a sufficient distance." 

VOL. IV. Q 
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time, a picture in miniature of the Solar Syste^i. This view^ 
rapidly diffused at that time, as well as the discoTery, shortly 
afterwards, of the phases of Venus (February, 1610), con- 
tributed greatly to the general introduction of the Copemican 
system. The quadruple group of satellites of Jupiter, is the 
only one of the exterior principal planets which has not been 
increased by any new discovery, during a period of nearly 
two cei^turies and a half, since the epoch of their first disco- 
very by Simon Marius on the 29th of December, 1609. 

The following table contains the periods ^f sidereal revalu^ 
Hon of the satellites of Jupiter, their mecm distances expressed 
in diameters of the primary, tlieir diameters in geogn^hical 
ixules, and their masses as parts of the mass of Jupiter. 



Satellites. 



1 
2 
3 

4 



Period of 
Revolution. 



d. h. m. 
1 18 28 
3 
7 
16 16 



13 
3 



14 
14 
32 



Distance 
from Jupiter. 



Diameter in 
geogr. miles. 



6,049 

9,623 

15,350 

26,998 



2116 
1900 
3104 
2656 



Mass. 



0-0000173281 
0-0000232355 
0-0000884972 
0-0000426591 



If TffTf-Tf7 expresses the mass of Jupiter with his satel- 
lites, then his mass without the satellites is tttt'TT??' ^^7 
about 7^^ smaller. 

The comparisons of the magnittides, distances, and excentri^ 
cities with other satellite systems, has already been given 
{^Cosmos^ vol. iy. pp. 426-457). The luminous intensity of 
Jupiter's satellites is various, and not in proportion to their 
voliune, since, as a general rule, the ^^tr^^andthe^^, whose 
relation of magnitude is ais 8 : 5, appear the brightest. Th6 
smallest and densest of all— the second — ^is generally brighter 
than the larger Jbt^th, which is ordinarily called the least 
lumimms. 4>ccidental (temporary) fluctuations in the luminous 
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int^isity have, as already remarked, been ascribed some- 
times to changes of the surface, sometimes to obscurationB 
in the atmosphere of the satellites.^ They all appear more- 
over to reflect a more intense light Hian the primary. When 
the Earth is situated between Jupiter and the Sun, and the 
satellites therefore moving from east to west, apparently 
enter on the eastern edge of Jupiter, they hide from us, in 
their passage, successive portions of the disc of their primary, 
and can be perceived with telescopes of moderate power, since 
they stand out in htmmous relief, from the disc. The visibi*- 
lity of the satdUite is attended with more difficulty the nearer 
it approaches the centre of the primary. From this pheno- 
menon, which was early observed. Pound, Newton's and 
Bradley's friend, inferred that the disc was less luminous near 
the edge than at the centre. Arago considers that this 
asijumption, renewed by Messier, involves difficulties which 
can only be solved by new and more delicate observations. 
Jupiter was seen without any satellites by Molyneux in 
November, 1681 ; by Sir William Herschel on the 2drd oi 
May, 1802 ; and, lasUy, by Griesbach, on the 21ik of Sep4 
tember, 1843. Such a nof^visibility of the sateUites has 
reference however to Ihe space withovt the disc of Jupiter, 
and is not inconsistent with the theorem that all the foun 
satellites cannot be eclipsed at one time. 

SATtntBT. 

The period of sidereal cm: true revolutum of Saturn is 2^ 
jean, 166d. 23h. 16m. d2d. His mean diameter is 62,02^ 
geographical miles, equal to 9,022 terrestrial diameters. The^ 
period of rotation deduced from the observation of some dark, 
spots (knot-like condensatJons of the bands) upon the sur* 

.^— ^1M— ■— — M— ^1^— ^— ^1— — .^M 1 1 ■ III! I— — ^ ' l II — — ii— — .^W^ 

» Sir John Hera<^l, (Mime$, % 540. 

a 2 
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fkce,'* is lOh. 29m. 17s. Such a great velocity of rotation 
corresponds to the considerable j^f^ewmy. William Herschel 
estimated it, in 1776, at yg^.j; Bessel, after corresponding 
observations during a period of more than three years, found 
that at a mean distance tlie polai: diameter was 15**381 ; the 
equatorial diameter 17''053, corisequently a flattening of 
y^.-^.^ The body of the planet has also riband-like stripe^^ 
which are however less perceptible, though, at the same time, 
rather broader than those of Jupiter. The most constant of them 
is a grey eqmtorial stripe. Next to this lb]{ow several others, 

^ The earliest and careful observations of William Her- 
Bchel, in November, 1793, gave for Saturn's period of rota- 
tion lOh. 16m. 44s. It has been incorrectly attributed to l^e 
great philosopher, Immanuel Kant, that he conjectured the 
period of Saturn's rotation from theoretical considerations in 
his Jllgememm Natwgeschichte des Himmeh, forty years before 
Herschel. The number that he gives is 6h. 23m. 53s. He 
calls his determination " the mathematical calculation of an 
unknown motion of a heavenly body, which is perhaps the 
onlu prediction of that kind in pure Natural Philosophy, 
snd awaits confirmation at a future period." This confirma- 
tion of his conjecture did not take place at all ; observations 
have shown an error of f of the whole, «. e. of four hours. In 
the same work it is said respecting the ring of Saturn, ** that in 
iSic aggregation of particles which constitute it, those of the 
inner edge complete their revolution in 10 hours, those of 
the external edge in 15 hours. The first of these ring- 
numbers is the only one which accidentally comes near the 
planet's observed period of rotation (10 d. 29m. 17s.). Com- 
pare Kant, Sammtliche Werkey Th. vi. 1389, pp. 135 and 140. 

^ Laplace {Mcpos. du Syst. du Monde, p. 43,) estimates the 
flattening at -^. The extraordinary deviation of Saturn from 
the spheroidal figure, according to which William Herschel, 
after a series of laborious observations made with very diffe- 
T^nt telescopes, found the major axis of the planet not in the 
equator itself, but in a diameter which intersected the equa- 
torial diameter at an angle of about 45°, was not confirmed 
by Bessel, but found to be incorrect. 
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but "With variable forms, indicating an atmospheric origin. 
William Herschel did not always find them parallel to the 
rings ; neither do they extend as far as the poles. The region 
round the poles presents a very remarkable phenomenon, a 
change in the reflection of light which is dependent upon 
Saturn's seasons. This region is more brightly luminous in 
winter, a phenomenon which calls to mind the variable snow- 
region of Mars, and did not escape the penetration of William 
HerscheL Whether such an increase of luminous intensity 
is to be ascribed to the temporary formation of ice and snow, 
or to an extraordinary accumulation of clouds,^ it is still 
indicative of the action of changes in temperature, and of 
the existence of an atmosphere. 

We have already stated the mass of Saturn to be 77^.7; 
it, together with the enormous volume of the planet (its 
diameter is f of the diameter of Jupiter), leads us to inf^ a 
very small density decreasing towards the surface. If the 
density were quite homogeneous (-^^ of that of water), tho 
flattening woidd be still greater. 

The planet is surrounded in the plane of its equator with 
at least two fully suspended and extremely thin rings, both 
situated in the same plane. Their luminous intensity is 
greater than that of ^ Saturn itself, and the outer ring is still 
brighter than the inner.''' The division of the ring seen by 
Huygens in 1655^ as a single one,^ was indeed observed by 
Dominique Cassini in 1676, but first accurately described by 
William Herschel in 1789-1792. Since Short's time the 
outer has been found to be streaked by numerous fine stripes, 

^ Arago, AfMmaire for 1842, p. 555. 

^' This difierence in the luminous intensity of the outer 
and inner rings was also stated by Dominique Cassini ( Jfim. 
de rAcademie des Sciences, annee 1715, p. 13). 

^ Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 705. The publie (mnouneement of the 
discovery^ or rather the complete explanation of all the phe* 
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but these lines or stripes have never been constant. Very 
reGently, during the latter months of the year 1850, a third very 
Jjale, feebly luminous, and darker rmg^ has been discovered 
between the planet and the ring hitherto called the inner one. 
The discovery was made nearly simultaneously by Bond, at 
Cambridge (U. S.), on the 11th of November, by means of 
the great refractor of Mertz with a fourteen-inch object-glass, 
and by Dawes, near Maidstone, on the 25th of November.' 
This ring is separated from the second by a black line, and 
occupies the third part of the space, between the second ring 
and the body of the planet, which was formerly stated to be 
vacant, and through which Derham a£5rmed that he saw small 
stars. 

The dimensions of the divided ring of Saturn have been 
determined byBessel and Strove. According to the latter, 
the exterior diameter of the outer ring, at Saturn's mean 
distance, appears to us under an angle 40''-09; equal to 1 53,200 
j^ographical miles ; the interior diameter of the same ring 
imder an angle of 35"*29, equal to 184,800 geographical miles. 
For the exterior diameter of the inner (second) ring is 
obtained 34"'47 ; for interior dia'meter of the same rii^ 26'''67. 
Strove fixes the space between the last-mentioned ring and 
the surface of the planet at 4"'84. The entire breadth of the 
first and second rings is 14,800 miles ; the distance of the rings 
from the surface of Saturn, about 20,000 ; the space which 
separates the first from the 6ec6nd ring, and which represents 
the black line of division seen by Dominique Cassini, is only 
1,560 miles. The mass of the rings is, according to Bessel, 
yi-g. of the mass of Saturn. They present a few elevations* 

nomena which are presented by Saturn and his ring, did not 
take place until the year 1659, fom* years afterwards, in the 
Systema Sattt/mium, 

^ Such mountain-like inequalities of smface have recently 
been again noticed by Lassell in Liverpool, by means of a 
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^md irregularities, by means of wMch it has been pos^ibl^ to 
determine approximatively their period of rotation—exactly 
the same as that of the planet. The irregularities of form 
become perceptible on the disappearance of the rrngs^ when 
one is generally lost sight of before the other. 
. A very remarkable phenomenon was discovered by Schwabe, 
at Dessau, in September, 1827,— the eccentric positian of 
Saturn. The ring is not concentric with the planet' itself, 
but the latter is situated somewhat to the westward. This 
observation has been confirmed — partly by micrometrical mea-* 
surements— by Harding, Struve,** John Herschel, and South. 
The small differences in the degree of excentricity, appearing, 
periodically, which result from the corresponding observations 
of Schwabe, Harding, and De Vico in Borne, are perhaps con- 
sequences of oscillations of the centre of gravity of the ring 
about the geometrical centre of Saturn. It is surprising that 
so early as the end of the seventeenth century, a priest of 
Avignon, named Gallet, attempted unsuccessftilly to direct the 
attention of astronomers to the exeentric position of Saturn.® 

twenty-feet reflecting telescope of his own construction. 
Beport of the British Association, 1850, p. 35. 

^ Compare JECarding's Kleme JEphemeriden for 1855, 
p. 100; and Struve, in Schumacher's Astr. Nachr. No. 139, 

p, 389. 

® In the Actis Eruditorwn pro an/no 1684, p. 424,, is as an 
extract from the Systerna BhcBnomenorum Satu/miy autore 
Galletio, proposito eccl. Avenionensis : "Npnnunquam coitus 
Satumi non exacte anmili medivm obtinere visum fuit. Hinc 
evenit, ut, quum planeta orientalis est, centrum ejus extre- 
mitati orientali annuli propius videatur, et major pars ab 
occidentali latere sit cum ampliore obscuritate." " Sometimes 
the mass of Saturn appeared not to reach exactly the middle of 
his ring. Hence it happens that when that planet is in the 
east his centre appears nearer to the eastern extremity of the 
ring, and the greater part is away from the western side with 
greater obscurity." 
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With the extremely minute density of Saturn (perhaps scarcely 
•I the density of water) and its decrease towards the surface, 
it is difficult to form a conception of the molecular condition 
or material constitution of the body of the planet, or even 
to decide whether this constitution actually presupposes 
fluidity, i, e. mobility of the smallest particles,— or solidity, 
according to the frequently adduced analogies of pine-wood,, 
pumice-stone, cork, or a solidified liquid — ^icc. Homer, the 
astronomer of the Ejrusenstem expedition, calls the ring of 
Saturn a train of clouds ; he maintains that the mountains of 
Saturn consist of masses of vapour.^ Conjectural astronomy 
exercises here an unrestricted and tolerated play. Of an 
entirely different nature are the serious speculations of two 
distinguished American astronomers, Bond and Peirce, 
as to the possible stability of Saturn's rings, founded upon 
observations and the analytical calculus.^ Both agree in 
their results in &vour of fluidity, as well as continuous 
Tariability in the figure, and divisibility of the outer ring. 
The permanence of the whole is considered by Peirce as 
dependent upon the influence and position of the satellites, 
because without this dependence, even with vnequalUies in 
the ring^ the equilibrium could not be maintained. 



^ Horner, in Gehler's netiem phyHh. Worterhuch, Bd. viii, 
1836, p. 174. 

* Benjamin Peirce, On the Constitution of Satum^s Bvng in 
Gould's Ajstron. Jou/mal^ 1851, vol. ii. p. 16. "The ring 
consists of a stream or of streams of a fluid rather denser than 
water flowing round the primary." Compare also Silliman's 
Amer, J&wmal^ ser. ii. vol. xii. 1851, p. 99; and with regard 
to the superficial inequalities of the ring, as well as disturbing 
and consequently preserving influences of the satellites, Sir 
John Herschel, Outlines, p. 320. 
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The Satellites of Satubn. 

The fire satellites of Saturn which have been knowib 
longest were diiscovered between the years 1655 and 1684 
(Titan, the sixth according to distance, by Huygens; and four 
by Cassini, viz. Japetus^ the outermost of all, Bhea, TethySy 
and IHone). These were followed by the discovery, by 
William Herscheli in 1789, of two, Hfmaa and Mice" 
ladtiSf situated nearest to the planet. Finally, the seventh 
satellite^ Hyperion^ the last but one according to distance, 
was discovered almost simultaneously by Bond, at Cambridge 
(U.S.), and by Lassell at Liverpool, in September, 1848. 
The relative magnitudes and relations of distances in this 
partial system have been already treated of. (OosmoSf vol. i.. 
p. 81, vol. iv. pp. 426-445). The periods of revolution and the 
mean distances, the latter expressed in fractional parts of 
the equatorial radius of the primary, are, according to the 
observations instituted by Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of' 
Good Hope,* between 1835 and 1837, the following : 





Satemtes 

according to 

the order of 

theirdiscovery. 


SateUites 

according to 

their distances. 


Period of 
Revolution. 


Mean 
Distance. 


i 
i 


f 

g 

e 

d 
c 

a 
h 
b 


1. Mimas 

2. Encelados 

3. Tethys 

4. DioDe 

5. Rhea 

6. Titan 

7. Hyperion 

8. Japetus 


d. h. m. s. 

22 37 22-9 

1 8 53 6-7 

1 21 18 25-7 

2 17 41 8-9 
4 12 25 10-8 

15 22 41 25-2 

22 12 ? 

79 7 53 40*4 


3-3607 

4-3125 

5-3396 

6-8398 

9-5528 

22-1450 

28-0000 ? 

64-3590 


1 
1 



•• Sir John Herschel, Besults ofAstren. Observations at 
the Gape of Good Hope, pp. 414-430 ; the same, in the Out^ 
lines ofAstr. p. 650, and upon the law of distances, § 550. 
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Between tbe first four satellites nearest, to Saturn a 
remarkable relation of eommensti/rability in the period of revo^ 
hsUon presents itself. The period of tiie third satellite 
{Tethys) is douUe that of the first {Mrnds)-, that of the 
fourth {Dime) double that of the second (JEnceladus), The 
closeness of this relation extends to -^^ of the loiter periods, 
lliis nxuaoticed result was communicated to me by Sir John 
Herschel in a letter as long back as 1845. The four satellites 
of Jupiter present a certain regularity in their distances, 
forming very nearly the series 3, 6, 12. The distance of the 
second fix)mthe first expressed in diameters of Jupiter is 3-6 ; 
the distance of the third £rom the second, 5*7; that of the; 
fourth from the third, 11*6. Moreover Fri^s and Challis 
have endeavom^ed to prove the so-called law of Titius in all 
satellite systems, even in that of Uranus.' 

Ueantjs. 

The acknowledged existence of this planet, the great dis- 
covery of William Herschel, has not only increased the 
nimiber of the principal planets known for thousands of years, 
and more than doubled the diameter of the solar r^ons,— it 
has also, after the lapse of sixty-five years, led to the dis- 
covery of Neptune, through the disturbances which it under- 
went from the infiuence of the latter. Uranus was discovered 
accidentally (13th March, 1781) during the examination of a 
small group of stars in Gemini by its small disc, which with 
magnifying powers of 460 and 932 increased far more con- 
siderably than was the case with other adjacent stars. The 
sagacious discoverer, so thoroughly acquainted with all opUcdL 

^ Fries, Vorlestrngen uber die Stemkunde, 1833, p. 325 ; 
Challis, in the {Transact, of the Ca/mhridge Fhilos. Society^ 
vol. iii. p. 171. 
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phenomena, also observed that the luminous intensity de* 
crectsed considerably in proportion as stronger magnifying 
powers were employed while in the fixed stars (6th and 7th 
magnitude) it remained nearer the same. 

When Herschel first announced the existence of Uxanus he 
called it a comets and it was only by the united labours of 
Saron, Lexell, Laplace, and Mechain, which were considerably 
facilitated by the disooyezy made by the meritorious Bode in^ 
1784 of the previous observations of the planet by Tobiaa 
Mayer (1756) and Flamstead (1690), that the elliptical orbit 
of Uranus and the whole of its planetary demeats were deter* 
mined with admirable celexi^. According to Hansen, the 
mean distanee of Uranus from the Sun is 1,918,239 or 
1 586 million geographical miles; his period of sidereal revolu^ 
tion, 84 y« 5d. 19h. 41m. 36s.; the inclination of his orbit to 
the ediptiCy 0° 46' 28'' ; his apparent diameter at the mean dis- 
tance from the Earth, 9**9. His mass, which was determined 
as ^y^|g from the first observations of the satellites, is, ac- 
cording to Lament's observations, only Tiicr^ consequently^ 
his demi^ weuld be between those of Jupiter and Saturn.^ 
A flattening of Uranus was already conjectured by Herschel 
from his observations with magnifying powers of fr<»n 800 to 
2,400. According to Madler's measurements in 1 842 and 1 843, 
it would appear to fall between -j-J-t ^^ vV^ '^^^ original 
supposition that Uranus had two rings was found to be 
an optical illusion by the discoverer himself, in all cases so 
cautious and persevering in confirming his discoveries. 



* William Herschel, Account of a Comet in the JPJdlos. 
Transact for 1781, vol. Ixxi. p. 492. 

®* Go8mo8y vol. iv. p. 446. 

^ Madler, in Schumacher's AMr, NacJir. No. 493. (With 
regard to the flattening of Uranus, compare Arago, Annttairo 
for 1842, pp. 577-579.) 
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The Satellites of IJRANirs. 

" Uranus," says Sir John Herschel, " is attended hy 
satellites — ^four at least, probably five or six." They present 
a great and hitherto unparalleled peculiarity, viz. that while 
all satellites (those of the Earth, of Jupiter, of Saturn), as well 
as all the principal planets, move from west to east ; and with 
the exception of a few asteroids in orbits not much inclined 
towards the ecliptic, the satellites of Uranus move from east to 
west in orbits which are nearly circular, and form an angle of 
78° 58' with the ecliptic— very nearly perpendicular to it. In 
the case of the satellites of Uranus, as well as those of Saturn, 
the arrangement and nomenclature, according to their distances 
from the primary, are to be distinguished from the arrange^ 
ment according to the epoch of discovert/. According to a 
private communication from Sir John Herschel (November 
8th, 1851), Mr. Lassell has distinctly observed on the 24t)i, 
28th, 30th of October, and 2nd of November of the above 
year, two satellites of Uranus, which appear to be situated 
still nearer to the primary than the first satellite observed by 
Sir William Herschel, to which he ascribed a period of revo- 
lution of about 5 days and 21 hours, but which was not recog- 
nized. The periods of revolution of the two satellites now- 
seen by Lassell were near to 4 and 2^ days. Of the satellites of 
Uranus the second and fourth were first discovered by William 
Herschel in 1787, then the first and fifth in 1790, and, finally, 
the sixth and third in 1 794. During the fifty-six years which 
have elapsed since the last discovery of a Uranus satellite (the 
third), the existence of six satellites has frequently been im- 
justly doubted ; the observations of the last twenty years have 
gradually proved how trustworthy the great discoverer of 
Slough has been in this as in all other branches of planetary 
astronomy. Those satellites of Uranus which have been seen 
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again up to this time are the first, second, fourth, and sixth. 
Perhaps it may be ventured to add the third, after the obser- 
vations of Lassell on the 6th November, 1848. On accoimt of 
the hu^e opening of his reflecting telescope, and the abundance 
of light thus obtained, the elder Herschel considered that 
with the sharpness of his vision, imder favourable atmospheric 
circumstances, a magnifying power of 157 was sufficient; his 
son recommends in general a power of 300 for these extremely 
small luminous discs (luminous points). The second and 
fourth satellites were seen again the earliest, the most fre- 
quently and positively by Sir John Herschel, from 1828 to 
1834, in Europe and at the Cape of Good Hope, subsequently 
by Lamont at Munich and Lassell at Liverpool. The first 
satellite of Uranus was found by Lassell (September 14th 
to November 9th, 1847), and by Otto Struve (October 8th to 
December 10th, 1 847) . The outermost (the sixth) by Lamont 
•(October 1st, 1837). The fifth appearis never to have been 
seen aga^, and the third not satisfactorily enoD^h."^ The par- 
ticulars here put together are not without importance, also for 
the reason that they tend to excite caution in not placing too 
much confidence in so-called negative evidence. 

Neptune. 

The merit of having successfully conducted and announced 
an inverse problem of disturbance, that ''of deducing from 
the given disturbances of a known planet the elements of an 
uuknown one,'* and even of having by a bold prediction occa- 
sioned the important discovery of Neptune by Galle on the 
23rd of September, 1846, belongs to the faculty of acute 

*i For the observations of LasseU at Starfield (Liverpool), 
nnd of Otto Struve, compare Monthly Notices of the Boyal 
Astron. Soe. vol. viii. 1848, pp. 43-47 and 135<-139 ; also 
Sebum. Asir. Nachr. No. 623, p. 365. 
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reasoning and the perserering industry of Leyerrier.^ Thisiff^ 
88 Encke expresses himself, the most brilliant of all planetary 
discoveriesy because purely theoretical investigations have 
rendered possible the prediction of the existence and the place 
of the new planet. The celerity with which the planet was 
afterwards foond, was itself fitvonred by the excellent star- 
chart drawn up by Bremiker fbr the Berlin Academy."^ 

While among the distances of the exterior planets from 
the Stm, that of Saturn (9*53) is nearly doiAle as great as 
the distance of Jupiter (5*20), the distance of Uranus (19*18) 
is, however, more than double that of Saturn ; so the distance 
<^ Neptune (30*04) is less than tiiat which would be re« 
quired for a repeated douUing of the distance by fidl ten 
tunes the distance of the Earth from the Sun, i,e. as entire 
third of Neptune's distance fitim the Sun. The planefyny 
boundaries were at that time 2484 million of geographical 
miles from the central body. By the discovery of Neptone 
the landmark of our planetary knowledge has been advaaoed 
more than 892 millioii miles fnrtlier (more than 10*8 times 
the distance of the Sun from the Earth). According as tilie 
disturbances are recognized which eack last planet ez« 
periences, so will other planets be gradually discovered which 
now remain invisible by means of our telescopes on account 
of their remoteness.** 

According to the most recent ^^terminations', Neptune's 
period of revolution is 60126*7 days, or 164 years and 226 
days, and his half major mxie 30*03628, The exeenfrie&y of 



^ Berhard von Lindenau, BeUra§ zur Qeschickte der 
a^eptunS'Ehfdeehwng in the supplementary sheet to Schum. 
Astr, Ndchr, 1849, p. 17. 

^ Astr. Nachr. No. 580. 

^ Leverrier, JSeeherehee ew les mouvemens da la FUmet» 
Smrechely 1846, ia &e ChmMmmce dee Temps pota* Van 1849^ 
p. 254. 
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his orbit, next to that of Venus the smallest, is 0-00871946 ; 
his masSf tzttb'' ^ appc^en^ diameter ^ according to Encke 
and Galle, 2"*70, according to Ohallis even 3"'07; which gives 
as his dermtyy in comparison with the Earth, 0*230 ; greater, 
therefore, than that of Uranus 0*173 .» 

Soon after the first discovery of Neptune by Galle, a rmg 
was ascribed to him by Lassell and Challis. The former 
employed a magnifying power of 5679 ai^d endeavoured to 
determine the considerable inclination of the ring to the 
ecliptic ; but subsequent investigations have, as long before, 
in the case of Uranus, contradicted the opinion of the exist- 
ence of a ring round Neptune. 

I dare scarcely allude in this work to the certainly earlier 
labours of the distinguished and acute English geometrician, 
Mr. Adams, of St. John's College, Cambridge. The histori- 
cal facts which refer to these labours, and to Leverrier's and 
Galle's happy discovery of the new planet, have been circum- 
stantially and impartially developed from reliable sources in 
two woiks, by the Astronomer Royal, Airy, and by Bemhard 
Von Lindenau.*" Intelleetual endeavours, almost simultane- 

** The very important element of the mass of Neptune has 
been gradually increased from ^^j^^ according to Adams, 
1^1^^ according to Peirce, yyi^nj- according to Bond, and 
TF7T?r According to Sir John Hei*schel, ^gj^^ according to 
liussell, to ii\ii according to Otto and August Struve. The 
last result nais been adopted in the text. 

** Airy, in the Monthly NbUee^ofthe Boyal Astronomdcal 
Society, vol. vii. no. 9 (November, 1846), pp. 121-152. Bem- 
hard von Lindenau, Beitrag zur GescMchte des Nepttms- 
JSntdeckungj pp. 1-32, and 235-238. At the instigation of 
Arago, Levemer commenced, in the summer of 1845, his 
investigations of the theory of Uranus. The results of this 
investigation he laid before the Institute on the 10th of 
November, 1845, the 1st of June, 3l8t of August, and 5th of 
October, 1846, BXiA published them at the same time ; but the 
most extensive ana important of Leverrier*s labours which 
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ously directed to the some important end, present in their 
laudable competition so much the more interest, as tiiey tes- 
tify by the selection of means to the present distinguished 
condition of higher mathematical knowledge. 

<K)ntained the solution of the whole problem appeared in the 
Connaissanee des Temps pour Van 1849. Adams laid the first 
results which he had obtained for the disturbing planet before 
Professor Challis in September, 1845, without having them 
printed, and together with some alterations in October of the 
jBame year, before the Astronomer Royal, still without making 
,them public. The latter received the final results of Adams, 
with fresh corrections referring to a decrease of the distance, 
in the commencement of September, 1846. The young Cam- 
bridge geometrician expresses himself upon the chronological 
^succession of the investigations which were directed to one 
and the same object with as much modesty as self-denial : '^ I 
mention these earlier dates merely to show that my results 
were arrived at independently and previously to the publica- 
tion of M. Leverrier, and not with any intention of inter- 
fering with his just claims to the honour of the discovery. 
Por there is no doubt that his researches were first published 
to the world, and led to the actual discovery of the planet by 
Dr. Galle : so that the facts stated above cannot detract in 
the slightest degree from the credit due to M. Leverrier." 
Since, in the history of the discovery of Neptune, mention is 
frequently made of an early share which the great Konigs- 
l)erg astronomer took in the hope already expressed by Alexis 
Bouvard (the author of the tables of Uranus) in the year 1834, 
*' of the disturbance of Uranus by a yet unknown planet," it will 
perhaps not be imacoeptable to many readers of the Cosmos 
if I introduce here part of a letter which Bessel wrote to me 
on the 8th of May, 1840 (therefore two years before his con- 
versation with Sir John Herschel, during his visit to C(dling- 
wood) : ** You request me to give you information as to the 
planet heyond TJramis. I could indeed refer you to friends in 
Kohigsberg who, from misunderstanding, fJEmcy that they know 
more about the matter than I do myself. I chose as the sub- 
. ject of a public lecture delivered upon the 28th of February, 
1840, the development of the connection between astronO" 
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Ths Satellites of Neptune. 

While in exterior planets the existence of a rinff presents 
itself only in one solitary instance, and its rarity permits of 
the conjecture that the oi^n and formation of an unconnected 
girdle depends upon the conjunction of peculiar and difficultly 

mical observations and astronojn^. The public know no differ- 
ence between the two ; consequently their opinion was to be 
corrected. The indication of the deyelopment of astrono- 
mical knowledge from observations, naturally led to the re^* 
mark that we can by no means affirm that our theory ezplaini^ 
all the motions of the planets. Uranus afforded a proof of 
this, the old observations of which do not at all accord with 
elements which coincide with the later observations from 1783 
to 1820. I believe that I once told you that I have worked 
much upon this subject, but have come to no other result 
than the certainty that the present theory, or much rather its- 
application to the solar system^ as we are acquainted with iff 
was insufficient to solve the mystenr. Nevertheless, it must 
not on that account be considered upon my opinion to be 
imsolvable. We must first know accurately and completely 
what has been observed of Uranus. By the aid of one of my 
young hearers, Flemming, I have had all the observations re- 
duced and compared, and thus the existing facts now lie before 
me complete. While the old observations do not agree with the 
theory, the more recent ones agree still less ; for now the error 
is a whole minute, and increases annually about 7'' to 8'', so 
tiiat it will soon be much greater. I was therefore of opinion 
that the time might come when the solution of this mystery 
might perhaps be found in the discovery of a new planet 
whose elements might be ascertained by its influences upon 
Uranus, and confirmed by those exerted upon Saturn. 'Hiat 
this time has already arrived I am far &om saying, but I shall 
examine now how far the existing facts can carry us. This is 
an investigation which I have pursued for so many years, and 
on account of which I have followed so many views, that its 
results especially interest me, and shall therefore be brought 
to an end as soon as possible. I have great confidence in 
yoL. IV. E 
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fulfilled conditions ; so on the contrary the existence of satel- 
lites accompanying the exterior planets (Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus), is a phenomenon as universal as the former is rare. 
Lassell discovered with certainty*' the first satellite of Neptune 
80 soon as the commencement of August, 1847, in his large 
twenty-feet reflector, with a 24 inch aperture. Lassell's dis- 
covery was confirmed by Otto Struve* at Pulkowa (September 
11th to December 20th, 1847), and Bond,»» the director of the 
observatory at Cambridge (U. S.) (September 16th, 1847). 
The Pulkowa observations gave : the period of rotation of 
Neptuike's satellite 5d. 21h. 7m. ; the inclination of its orbit to 
the plane of the ecliptic> 34^ V ; the distance from the centre 
of the primary, 216,000 geographical miles ; the fnasSy ttJt^. 
Three years afterwards (August 14th, 1850), Lassell discovered 
a second satellite, for the examination of which he employed 
a magnifying power of 628.^^ This last discovery has not, I 
believe, been confirmed by other observers. 

Hemming, who will, in Dantzic, to which place he has been 
called, continue the same reduction of observations for Saturn 
and Jupiter which he has now made for Uranus. It is, in my 
opinion, fortunate that he has (for the present) no means of 
observation, and has no lectures to deliver. A time will 
indeed come when he must institute observations tdth a defi- 
nite aim; then he should no longer want the means of carrying 
them out any more than he does the ability to do so." 

^ llie first letter in which Lassell announced the discovery 
was on the 6th of August, 1847. (Schumacher, Asir, 
NacJir. No. 611, p. 165.) 

^ Otto Struve, in the Astr, Nachr, No. 629. August 
Sti'uve, in Dorpat, calculated the orbit of the first satellite of 
Neptune from the observations at Pulkowa. * 

^ W. C. Bond, in the Froceedinge of the American Ajsadem^f 
of Arts and Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 137 and 140. 

^ Schum. Ajstr. Nachr. No. 729, p. 143. 
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III. 

THE COICETS* 

The comets, which Xenocrates and Tbeon of Alexandria 
call ligM-cloudSf and which according to an old Chaldean 
belief, ApoUonius Myndius considered to ^^ ascend periodic 
cally from great distances in long regulated orbits," thoi^h 
subject to the attractive force of the central body, form ft 
peculiar and separate group in the sdar regions. They are 
distinguished from the planets, properly so called, not merely 
by the eccentricity of their orbits, and what is still more 
important, their intersection of the planetary orbits ; they 
also present a variability of figure, a change of outline, which 
in some instances has been observable during the space o^ 
a few hours ; as, for example, in the Comet of 1 744, so accu- 
rately described by Hensius, and at the last appearance of 
HaUey's Comet in 1835. Before Encke had discovered the 
existence of interior comets of short feriods of revolution^ 
whose orbits were enclosed within those of the planets, 
dogmatic speculations, founded upon fals^ analogies as to the 
increasing excentricity, magnitude, and decreasing density ia 
proportion to the distance from the Sun, led to the opinion 
that planetary bodies of enormous volume would be disco- 
Tered beyond. Saturn, revolving in excentric orbits, and 
«< forming an intermediate group between planets and comets^ 
and indeed that the last exterior planet ought to be called 
a comet, since perhaps its orbit intersected that of Saturn, 

b2 
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the planet next to it."^ Such an opinion of the connection 
of forms in the universe, analogous to the frequently mis- 
employed doctrine of transition in organic nature, was shared 
by Immanuel Kant, one of the greatest minds of the eighteenth 
century. At two epochs, twenty-six and ninety-one years 
after the Naturgeschichte des SimmeU was dedicated to the 
great Frederick by the Konigsberg philosopher, Uranus and 
Neptune were discovered by William Herschel and Galle ; 
but the orbits of both planets have a less degree of excen- 
tricity than that of Saturn ; if even the latter is 0*056, so 
on the contrary Neptune, the outermost of all known planets, 
moves in an orbit whose exccntricity is 0*008, nearly the 
same as that of Venus (0*006). In addition to this, Uranus 
and Neptune present none of the predicted cometary cha- 
racters. 

As in more recent times (since 1819), the discovery of 
Encke's Comet was gradually followed by those of five inte" 
riar comets, forming as it were a peculiar group, the semi- 

^ *^ By means of a series of intermediate members/' says 
Immanuel Kant, ** the last planets beyond Saturn woidd gra- 
dually pass into comets, and so the last species would be 
connected with the first. The law according to which the 
exccntricity of the planetary orbits is proportionate to the 
distances of the planets from the Sun, supports this conjecture. 
The exccntricity increases with the distance, and consequently 
the more distant planets approach nearer to the definition of 
comets. The last planet and the first comet may be called 
that body which in its perihelion intersects the orbit of the 
adjoining planet, perhaps that of Saturn. Our theory of the 
mechanical formation of the cosmical bodies is also clearly 
proved by the magnitudes of the planetary masses which 
increase with the distance from the Sun."— Kant, NatwT' 
geschicTite des JSimmeU (1755), in his SdmmtUche Werkey 
Th. vi. pp. 88 and 195. At the commencement of the fifth 
section (p. 131), he speaks of the former cometary nature 
"which Saturn was supposed to have possessed. 
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major axis of whose orbits for the most part resembles those 
of the small planets, the question was raised as to whether 
the group of interior comets may not, as is conjectured by 
Olbersy in his hypothesis respecting the small planets, 
originally have formed a single cosmical body ; whether the 
large comet may not have been separated into several by the 
influence of Mars, in the same way that such a separation, as it 
were a bipartition, took place imder the eye of the observer 
in the year 1846, on the occasion of the last return of the 
interior comet of Biela. Certain similarities in their elements 
have induced Professor Stephen Alexander, of the College of 
New Jersey, to institute investigations' as to the possibility 
of a common origin of the asteroids between Mars and. 
Jupiter, with some or even all of the comets. The grounds 
of analogy which have been deduced from the nebulous 
envelopes of the asteroids must, according to all more recent 
4iQd accurate observations, be renoimced. The orbits of the 
small planets are not parallel to each other ; that of Pallas 



* Stephen Alexander, " On the Similarity of arrangement 
of the Asteroids and the Comets of short period, and the 
possibility of their common origin," in Gould's Astronom, 
Journal^ no. 19, p. 147, and no. 20, p. 181. The author 
distinguishes, witn Hind, (Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 724)y 
" the comets of short period, whose semi-axes are all nearly 
the same with those of the small planets between Mars and 
Jupiter; and the other class, including the comets whose 
mean distance or semi-axis is somewlmt less than that of 
Uranus." He concludes the first essay with this remark : 
*' Different facts and coincidences agree in indicating a near 
appulse if not an actual collision of Mars with a large comet 
in 1315 or 1316, that the comet was thereby broken into 
three parts, whose orbits (it may be presumed) received even 
then their present form; viz. that still presented by the 
•Comets of 1812, 1815 and 1846, which are fragments of the 
dissevered comet." 
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eertainly presents the phenomenon of an extreme inclination; 
but with all the want of parallelism between their own 
orbits^ still they do not intersect m a cometary manner anj 
one of the orbits of the large older, ». e. earlier discoyered, 
planets. This circumstance, so extremely essential in every 
assumption of a primitiye projectile direction and projectile 
velocity, appears, besides the difference in the physical con- 
stitution of the interior comets, and the entirely yapourless 
tmall planets^ to render the similarity of origin of both kinds 
of cosmical bodies Tery improbable. Laplace also, in his 
theory of planetary genesis from rings of vapour reyolving 
round the Sun, in which matter a^^gates into spheres 
around a nucleus, considered it necessary to separate 
the comets from the planets: ^^ Dans Vhypothese des zones 
de vapeu/re et d'tm noyau a^accroksant par la condensation 
de Fatmosphere qui Venmrofme^ Us cometes eont etrangeres 
au systeme planetaire.^^^ ** According to the hypothesis of 
sones of vapour, and of a nucleus increasing by the con- 
densation of the atmosphere which surrounds them, the comets 
are strangers to the planetary system." 

We have already directed attention, in the Delineations of 
JSfatme^ to the fact that the comets at the same time possess 
the smallest mass^ and occupy the largest spaee^ of any bodies 
in the solar regions ; in their number also they exceed all 
other planetary bodies, the theory of probabilities, applied 
to [the data of the equable distribution of the orbits^ the 
Inmndariest the perihelionSf and the possibility that some 
remain invisible, indicates the existence of many thousands. 
We except the aerolites or meteoric asteroids, as their 
nature is still enveloped in great obscurity. Among the 

' Laplace, Expos, du l^^st. du Monde (ed. 1824), p. 414. 
. ^ On Comets : in the Delineation of Nature^ see Cosmos.^ 
vol. i. pp. 84—97. 
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comets, those must be distinguished whose orbits have been 
calculated by astronomers ; and such of which there are only 
incomplete observations, or mere indications recorded. Ab» 
according to Gcdle's last accurate enumeration, ITS. had been 
calculated up to the year 1847, so it may be admissible to 
adopt. as the total number, with those which have been 
merely indicated, the assumption of siz or seven hundred 
observed comets. When th^ Comet of 1682, predicted by 
Halley, appeared agfdn in 1759, it was considered very re- 
markable that three comets should be visible in the same 
year. At the present time, the investigation of the heavens 
is carried on simultaneously at several parts of the globe, 
and with such energy, that in each of the years 1819, 1825, 
and 1840, four were discovered and calculated, in 1826 iive, 
and in 1846 even eight. 

Of comets visible with the naked eye, more have been 
observed recently than during the latter part of the previous 
century; but among them those which have a great brilliancy 
in the head and tail, still remain, on accoimt of their imfre- 
quency, remarkable phenomena. It will not be without 
interest to eniunerate how many comets, visible in Europe 
to the naked eye, have appeared during the last centuries. 
The epoch in which they Were most numerous was the 
sixteenth century, during which 23 such, comets were seen. 
The seventeenth nimibered 12, and of these only 2 during its 
first half. In the eighteenth century only 8 appeared, but 9 
during the first fifty years of the nineteenth century. Among 
these, the most beautiful were those of 1807, 1811, 1819, 
1835, and 1843. In earlier ages, thirty or forty years have 
frequently passed without such a spectacle presenting itself in a 
single instance. In the years, however, during which comets 
seldom appear, there may be a number of lai^e comets whose 

^ In the seven half centuries from 1500 to 1850, altogether 
52 comets have appeared which were visible to the naked eye; 
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perihelia are situated beyond the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn. 
Of the telescopic comets, there are at the present time upon 
an average at least 2 or 3 discovered annually. In three stiC' 



in separate succession during seven equal periods, 13, 10, 2, 


10, 4, 4, and 9. The 


follo^ving are the individual years :-^- i 


1500—1550 






1550—1600 


18 Com. 






10 Com. 


1600—1650 






1650—1700 


1607 






1652 


1618 




• 


1664 
1665 
1668 


2 Com. 












1672 


... . 






1680 








1682 
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1686 








1689 
1696 




10 Com. 


1700—1750 






1750—1800 


1702 






1759 


1744 






1766 


1784 (2) 






1769 


' 






1781 
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1800—1^50 
1807 
1811 


4 Com. 




1819 


» / 
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1823 






1830 






1835 


» . ' 
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1843 


' - . . 
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1845 


• .. • 
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1847 


- 



9 Com. 
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cessive months (1840) Galle discovered 3 new comets; fi*om 
1764 to 1798, Messier discovered 12; from 1801 to 1827, 
Pons discovered 27. Thus Kepler's expression as to the 
number of comets in the universe appears to hold good : ut 
pieces m oceano. 

Of not less importance is the careful catalogue of comets 
which have appeared in China, and which Edward Biot has 
made known from the collection of Ma-tuan-lin. It reaches 
back beyond the foundation of the Ionic school of Thales 
and the Lydian Alyattes ; and comprises, in two sections, the 
place of the comets from 613 years before our own era until 
1222 years afterwards, and then from 1222 to 1644, the 
period in which the dynasty of Ming ruled. I repeat here 
(see Oo9fno9, vol. i. p. 84), that while from the middle of the 
third to the end of the fourteenth century it was necessary to 
calculate comets exclusively from the Chinese observations, 
the calculation of Halley's Comet, on its appearance in the 
year 1456, was the first calculation which was made from 
altogether European observations, those of Regiomontanus. 
These latter were again followed by the very accurate obser- 
vations of Apianus at Ingoldstadt, upon the occasion of the 
reappearance of Halley*s Comet in August of the year 1531. 
In the interval (May, 1500), appeared a magnificently bril- 
liant comet,* rendered feunous by African and Brazilian travels 

Of the 28 Comets visible to the naked eye which are here 
enumerated in the sixteenth century (the epoch of Apianus, 
Girolamo Fracastoro, LandgraTine William IV. of Hesse, 
Mastlin and Tycho) 10 were described by Pingr6, namely, 
those of 1500, 1505, 1506, 1512, 1514, 1516, 1518, 1521, 
1522, and 1580; further the Comets of 1531, 1532, 1533, 
1556, 1558, 1569, 1577, 1580, 1582, 1585, 1590, 1593, and 
1596. 

• This is the "evil-disposed" comet to which was ascribed 
the death of the celebrated Poiluguese discoverer Bartho- 
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of disooveiy, which was called in Italy Signor Astone, the 
great Asia, Laugier? has detected, by sunilarity of the ele- 
ments in the Chinese observations, a seventh appearance of 
Halley's Comet (that of 1378) : as well as that the third 
comet of 1840, discovered by GaUe,° on the 6th of March, 
appears to be identical with that of 1097. The Mexicans 
also connected events iu their records with comets and other 
observations of the heavens* The Comet of 1490, which I 
discovered in the Mexican manuscript of St. Tellier, and of 
which an engaving is inserted in my Mommena des Feuples 
indigenes de VJmeriquey I have found, singularly enough, to 
be mentioned as having been observed in December of that 
year only in the Chinese comet-register." The Mexicans 
had inserted it in their register tw^ity-eight years before the 
first appearance of Cortes upon the coasts of Vera Cruz 
(Chalchinhcuecan) . 

I have in the Delineations of Nature {Cosmos^ vol. i. 
p. 86) treated fully of the config^uration, alterations of form, 
light, and colour of comets, the emanations from their heads 



lomsBus Diaz, by shipwreck, as he was sailing to the Cape of 
Good Hope ; Humboldt, Uxamen Crit, de Vllist, de la Oeogr. 
tom. i. p. 296, and tom. v. p. 80. (Sousa, Ana J^orlmg. torn. i. 
p. 1, cap. V. p. 46.) 

' Laugier, in the Cotmaissance des Temps pour Van 1846, 
p. 99. Compare also Edward Biot, Becherches sur les An" 
tieimes AppaHtions Cfkmoises de la (htnete de JSalley ante- 
rieuresa Vannde 1378, op. eit. pp. 70-84. 

^ Upon the comet discovered by Galle in March, 1840, see 
Schumacher, Ajsir, Naehr, Bd. xviii. p. 188. 
. " See my Vues des Oordilleres (ed. in folio), pi. Iv. fig. 8, 
pp. 281, 282. The Mexicans had also a very correct view of 
the cause of a solar eclipse. The same Mexican manuscript, 
written at least a quarter of a century before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, represents the Sun as almost entirely covered 
•by the Moon's disc, and with stars visible at the same time. 
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which bent backwards,'* form the tails, from the obeervatioas 
of Hensius (1744), Bessel, Struve, and Sir John HerscheL 
Besides the magnificent Comet of 1843,^^ whidi could be seen 
by Bowring in Chihuahua (N.W. America) as a small white 
doud from nine o'clock in the mo;rBU]ig until sunset, and bj 
Amici, in Parma, at full noon, l'^ 23' eastward of the Sun,^' 

^^ This formation of ths tail at the anterior part of the 
comet's head, which has occupied Bessel's attention so much, 
was the opinion of Newton and Winthrop (compare Newton's 
iPrineipia, p. 511, and Fhilos. Transact vol. Ivii* for the year 
1767, p. 140, fig. 5). Newton considered that the tail was 
developed most considerably and longer near the Sun, be* 
cause the cosmioal ether (which we call with Encke the 
reewting medium) was the densest there, and the partieiil<B 
eauda, strongly heated and supported by the ether, ascended 
more easily. Winthrop considered that the principal effect 
did not take place until some time after the perihelion pas- 
sage, because, according to the law established by Newton 
{Frtndpia, pp. 424 and 466), the maxima are universally re- 
tarded (in periodical changes of heat as well as in ocean tides). 

" Arago, in the Asmuaire pour 1844, p. 395. The obser* 
▼ation was made by the younger Amici. 

'* With regard to the Comet of 1843, which appeared with 
unexampled splendour in Northern Europe during the month 
of March, near Orion, and approached nearer to &e Sun than 
any hitherto observed and calculated comet, all the details 
are collected in Sir John HerscheFs Outlines of Astronomy^ 
6 589-597 ; and in Peirce, American Almanac for 1844, p. 42. 
On account of physiognomical resemblances whose uncertainty 
was already shown by Seneca (Nat, Quast, lib. vii. caps. xi. 
i and xvii.), it was at first consiaered to be identical with the 
comets of 1668 and 1689 {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 128, note; Galle, 
in Olbers' Cometenhahnen, nos. 42 and 50). Boguslawski 
(Schum. Astr. Nachr. No. 545, p. 272) believes, on the con- 
trary, that it» previous appearances were, with a revolution of 
147 years, those of 1695, 1548, and 1401 ; he even calls it the 
€hmet of Aristotle, " because he traces it back to the year 371 
before our era, and together with the talented Heltenist Thiersch 
of Munich, considers it to be a comet which is, mentioned in 
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fthe first comet of the year 1847, discovered by Hind near 
Capella, has very recently been visible at London^ near the 
Sun, on the day of its perihelion. 

the Meteorologkis of Aristotle, book i. cap. vi." But I would 
•call to mind that the name Comet of Aristotle is vague and 
indefinite. If that one is meant which Aristotle states to 
have disappeared in Orion, and which he connects with the 
earthquake in Achaia, it must not be forgotten that this 
<}omet is stated by Caliisthenes to have appeared before, by 
Diodorus after , and by Aristotle at the time of the earthquake. 
The sixth and eighth chapters of the Meteorology treat of four 
•comets whose epochs of appearance are characterized by the 
Archons at Athens, and by unfortunate events. In this place 
those are mentioned in order: the western comet which 
appeared on the occasion of the great earthquake at Achaia, 
accompanied with floods (cap. vii. 8) : then the comet which 
appeared during the time of the Archon Eucles, the son of 
Melon; afterwards (cap. vi. 10), the Stagirite comes again to 
the western comet, that of the great esurthquake, and at the 
same time calls the Archon Asteus — ^a name which incor- 
rect readings have changed into Aristeeus, and which was 
on that account erroneously considered by Pingr^, in his 
ContetograpMe to signify one and the same person as 
Aristhenes or Alcisthenes. The brilliancy of this comet of 
Asteus diffused itself over the third part of the sky ; the tail 
?(rhich was called its way (0^09) was also 60° in length. It 
extended nearly as far as Orion, where it gradually disap- 
peared. In cap. vii. 9, the comet is mentioned which 
appeared simultaneously with the famous fall of aerolites 
near JEgos Potamos {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 103), and which can 
scarcely be a confusion with the aerolite-cloud described by 
Damachos, which shone for 70 days, and poured forth falling 
stars. Finally, Aristotle mentions (cap. vii. 10), a comet 
which appeared at the time of the Archon Nicomachus, 
to which was ascribed a storm near Corinth. These four 
appearances of comets occurred during the long period of 
32 Olympiads: viz. the fall of aerolites, according to the 
Ta/ria/n Chronicle, 01. 78, 1. (468 b. c), under the Ai'chon 
Theagenides ; the great comet of Asteus which appeared 
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For the explanation of what has been said above of the 
remark of Chinese astronomers on the occasion of their 
observation of the Comet of March, 837; in the dynasty of 

at the time of the earthquake at Achaia, and disappeared, 
in the constellation of Orion, in 01. 101, 4 (373 b. c): 
Eucles, the son of Melon, erroneously called Euclides Dio- 
' dorus (xii. 53,) in 01. 88, 2 (427 B. c), as is also con- 
firmed by the commentary of Johannes Philoponus; the comet 
of Nicomachus in 01 109, 4 (341 B. c). The date as- 
signed by Pliny for the jubo effigies mutata m has^am, la- 
CH. 108 (Flmius, ii. 25). Seneca also agrees in connecting 
the comet of Asteus {01. 101, 4) immediately with the earth- 
quake in Achaia, as he mentions the downfall of Biira and 
Helice, which towns Aristotle does not expressly mention, in 
the following manner : '* Effigiem ignis longi fuisse, Callis- 
thenes tradit, antequam Burin et Helicon mare absconderet. 
Anstoteles ait, non trabem illam, sed cometam fuisse." '* Callis- 
thenes affirms that the fiery shape appeared long before the 
sea overwhelmed Buris and Helice. Aristotle says that this 
was not a meteor, but a comet." (Seneca, yat. Qitast. vii. 5). 
Strabo (viii. p. 384, Cfas.) places the downfall of these two 
frequenuy mentioned towns two years before the battle of 
Leuctra, whence again results the date, 01. 101, 4. Finally, 
after Diodorus Siculus had more fully described this event 
as having occurred under the Archon Asteus (xv. 48, 49), 
he places the brilliant comet which threw sJiadows (xv. 50) 
luder the Archon Alcisthenes a year later, OL 102, 1 
(372, A. c), and as a prediction of the decline of the 
LacedsBmonian rule ; but the later Diodorus had the habit of 
transferring an event from one year to another : and the oldest 
and most reliable witnesses, Aristotle and the Parian Chronicle* 
speak in favour of the epoch of Asteus before that of Alcis- 
thenes. Now since the assumption of a period of revolution for 
the beautiful Comet of 1343 of 147| years, leads Boguslawski 
to assign to its appearances the dates 1695, 1548, 1401, and 
1 106 up to the year 371 before our era, the comet of the earth- 
gtLaJce of Achaia corresponds with it, according to Aristotle, 
within two — according to Diodorus to within one year : which, 
if we could know anything of the similarity of the orbit, is, 
when taking into consideration the probable disturbancos^ 
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Thang, I insert here a translation from Ma-tuan-lin of the 
verbal statement of the law of direction' of the tail. It ief 
said there : '* In general the tail of a comet which is situated 

during a period of 1214 years, certainly a very small error. 
When Pingrfe, in the Cometograpkie (1783, tom. i. pp. 259- 
262) » relying upon Diodorus and the Archon Alcisthenes 
instead of Asteus, places the comet in question in Orion, in 
01, 102, and still in the commencement of July, 371 before 
Christ, instead of 372; the reason perhaps lies in the cir- 
cumstance that, like some other astronomers, he characterises 
the first year before the Christian era, as tmno 0. It is to be 
observed, in conclusion, that Sir John Herschel assumes for 
the Comet of 1843, seen in fidl daylight near the Sun, an 
entirely different period of revolution, one of 175 years; which 
leads to the years 1668, 1493, and 1318, as. the dates of its 
previous appearances. (Compare Outlmea, pp. 208-372, with 
Galle, in Olbers' Cometenhahnen, p. 208 ; and Cosmos, vol. i. 
p. 126.) Other combinations by Peirce and Clausen lead 
to periods of revolution of even 21|^ or 7-J- years : — a suffi- 
cient proof how hazardous it is to trace back the Comet 
of 1 843 to the Archonship of Asteus. The mention of a comet 
under the Archonship of Nicomachus, in the Meteoroh lib. i. 
cap. vii. 10, has at least the advantage of showing us that this 
work was written when Aristotle was at least 44 years of age. 
It has always appeared to me remarkable that the great man, 
as he was already 14 years old at the time of the earthquake at 
Achaia, and of the appearance in Orion of the great comet 
with a tail 60® in length, should speak with so Httle anima- 
tion of so brilliant an object, and content himself with enume- 
rating it among the other comets " which had appeared in his 
time." The astonishment increases when in the same chapter 
the statement is found that he had seen with his own eyes 
something misty, even a feeble haze (jcofirj) round a fixed star 
in the hip*bone of the Dog (perhaps Procyon in the small Dog,) 
{Meteorol. i. 6, 9.) Aristotle also speaks (i. 6, 11) of his 
observation of the occultation of a star in Gemini by the disc of 
Jupiter. With regard to the vaporous or nebulous envelope 
of Procyon ( ? ), it recalls to my mind a phenomenon of which 
frequent mention is made in the old Mexican annals according 
to the Codex Tellerianus, «< This year," it is said there, " OUlah 
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eastwards &om the Sun is directed towards the east, caleuw 
lating from the nucleus ; but if the comet appears to the 
west of the Sun» the tail turns towards the west/' ^ Fracas- 
toro and Apianus say, still more correctly, ''that a line 
produced through the head of a comet in the direction of the 
axis of the tail meets the Sun." The words of Seneca are 
also characteristic : '' The tails of comets fly from the Sun's 
rays." (iVa^. Quteaf. Tii. 20.) While among the yet known 
planets and comets the periods of rotation dependent upon 
the half-major axis, the shortest and the hngest of the planets 
are in the proportion of 1 : 683, the proportion in the case 
of the comets is as 1 : 2670. Mercury (87d'97.) is here 
compared with Neptune (60,126d'7.), and the Comet of 
Encke (3-3 years) with the Comet of 1680 (8814 years) 
observed by Gottfried Kirch at Coburg, Newton, and Halley.. 
The distance of the fixed star nearest to our solar system (a 
Centauri) from the aphelion (point of greatest distance from 
the Sun) of the last-named comet is determined by Encke in 
an excdlent treatise. The small velocity of its motion (ten 
feet in a second) in this outermost part of its orbit, the 
pettiest proximity which the Comet of Lexell and Burckhardt 
(1770) has attained to the earth (six times the distance of the 
Moon), and the Comet of 1680 (and still more that of 1843) to 
the Sun, I have already treated of in Cosmos, vol. i. p. 95, and 
vol. iv. pp. 351—353. The second comet of the year 1819, 
whicb appeared, in Europe, suddenly to break forth from out 
of the Sun's rays in considerable magnitude, passed, according 

choloa smoked again;" this is the name of the planet Venus, 
also called TlazoteoU in the Aztec language (see my Vues 
des Cordilleres^ tom. ii. p. 303): this is probably, in the 
Grecian as well as the Mexican sky, a phenomenon of atmo- 
spheric refraction — ^the appearance of small haloes. 

^ Edward Biot, in the Comptes renduSj tom. xvi. 1843, 
p. 751. 
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to the calculation of its elements, across the Sun^s dise on the 
26tli of June ;^^ unfortunately its passage was not observed. 
This must also have been the case with the Comet of 1823, 
which, besides the ordinary tail turned from the Sun, had 
also another turned directly towards it. If the tails of both 
comets had a considerable length, yaporous parts of them must 
have mixed with our atmosphere, as certainly often happens. 
The question has been raised as to whether the wonderful 
mists of 1783 and 1831, which covered a great jpart of the (hn^ 
Unent, were consequences of such an admicetttre ?^ 

While the quantity of radient heat received by the Comets 
of 1680 and 1843 in such close proximity to the Sun has 
been compared to the focal temperature of a 32-inch burning 
mirror;^* a highly-deserving^^ astronomical friend of mine 



^* Gralle, in the Supplement to Olbers' CJoTnetenbahrien^ 
p. 221, no. 130. (With respect to the probable passage of 
the two-tailed comet of 1823, see Hdinh. Bev, 1848, no. 175, 
p. 193.) The treatise shortly before quoted in the text, con- 
taining the true elements of the Comet of 1680, contradicts 
Halley's fantastic idea, according to which, with a presumed 
period of 575 years, it had appeared at all the great epochs 
of the human race : at the time of the Deluge according to 
Hebrew traditions, in the age of Ogyees according to Greek 
traditions, at the Trojan war, on the destruction of Nineveh, 
on the death of Jidius CsBsar, &c. The period of revolution 
resulting from Encke's calcidation is 8814 years. The least 
distance from the surface of the Sun was, on the 17th of 
December, 1680, only 128,000 geographical miles; conse- 
quently 80,000 less than the distance of the Earth from the 
Moon. The aphelion is 853*3 times the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun, and the proportion of the smallest to the greatest 
distance from the Sun is as 1 : 140000. 

^ Arago, in ihe Amtuaire potir 1832, pp. 236-255. 

" Sir John Herschel, Outlines, §. 592. 

" Bemhard von Lindenau, in Schumacher, Astr. Nachr* 
no. 698, p. 25. 
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maintains that '^ all comets which are without a solid nucleus 
(on account of their extremely small density), have no solar 
heat, only the temperature of eosmical space.*'" If we take 
into consideration the numerous and striking analogies of 
the phenomena which, according to Melloni and Forbes^ 
luminous and non-luminous sources of heat present, it ap^ 
pears difficult, in the present state of our physical reasonings 
not to assume that processes go on in the Sun itself which 
simultaneously produce radiant light and radiant heat by 
vibrations of the ether (waves of different lengths). ThQ 
darkening of the Moon by a comet, stated to have taken 
place in the year 1454, which the Jesuit Pontanus, the first 
translator of the Byzantine author, George Fhranza, believed 
that he had discovered in a monkish manuscript, has long 
been mentioned in many astronomical works. This stater 
ment of the passage of a comet between the Earth and Moon 
in 1454 is quite as erroneous as that asserted by Lichtenberg 
of the Comet of 1770. The Chronicon of Phranza first ap-r 
peared complete at Vienna in 1796, and it is said there 
expressly, that in the year of the world 6962, while an eclipse 
of the Moon took place, a comet like a mist appeared an4 
came near to the Moon quite in the ordinary manner, according 
to the order and circular orbits of the heavenly luminaries. 
The year of the world (=1460) is incorrect, as Phranza say^ 
distinctly the eclipse of the Moon and the appearance of the 
comet were seen after the taking of Constantinople (May the 
19th, 1453), and an eclipse of the Moon actually happened 
upon the 12th of May, 1454. (See Jacobs, in Zach's MbnatL 
Corresp, bd. xxiii. 1811, pp. 196-202.) 

The relation of Lexell's Comet to the satellites of Jupiter, 
and the perturbation which it suffers from them without influ-r 
encing their periods of revolution {Cosmos, vol. i. p. 96), have 

^ Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 42 and 45. 

VOL. IV. s 
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been more accurately investigated by Leverrier. Messier 
discovered this remarkable comet as a feeble nebulous spot in 
Sagittarius upon the 14th of June, 1770 ; but eight days 
after, its nudeus shone as brightly as a star of the 2nd 
magnitude. Before the perihelion passage, no tail was 
visible ; afterwards it developed itself by slight emanations 
scarcely one degree in length. Lezell found for his comet an 
elliptic orbit, and the period of rotation of 5*585 years, which 
Burckhardt confirmed in his excellent prize essay. According 
to Clausen it had approached the Earth upon the 1st of July, 
1770, to a distance of 363 times the Earth's radius (1,244,000 
geographical miles, or six times the Moon's distance). That 
the comet was not seen before March, 1 776, and not later than 
October, 1781, according to Lexell's previous conjecture, is 
analytically demonstrated by Laplace, in the fourth volume of 
the Mecanique Celeste^ from the perturbations occasioned by 
the Jovial system on the occasion of the approximations in 
the years 1767 and 1779. Leverrier finds that according to 
one hypothesis respecting the cometary orbits, this comet 
passed through orbits of the satellites in 1779 ; according to 
another, that it remained at a considerable distance without 
the fourth satellite.^ 

The molecular conditions of the head or nucleus, so seldom 
possessing a definite outline, as well as the tail of the comets, 
is rendered so much the more mysterious from the &ct that it 
causes no refraction, and, as was proved by Arago's important 
discovery {Oosmo$, vol. i. p. 90, and note), that the cometary 
light contains a portion of polarized light, and consequently 
reflected sun-light. Although the smallest stars are seen in 
undiminished brilliancy through the vaporous emanations of 
the tail, and even through the centre of the nucleus itself, or 

^ Leverrier, in the Oomptes Bendw^ tom. xix. 1844, 
pp. 982-993. 
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^t least in very great |nt>xi]iiity to the centre (per eaitmai 
non aJitor quam per anbem uiteriora cematur : Seneca, ITaL 
Quast, Tn. 18); eo, on the oontraiy, the amlfiU a£ ihe 
cometary light in Arago'e expeiimentB, during which I was 
present, shows that the Taporous envelopes are eapable^ of 
reflecting light notwithstanding th^ extremely sli^t den* 
«ity, and that these bodies have ** BXk in^erfeet transparency^** 
since light does not pass through tiiem unimpeded." In this 
group of Taporous bodies, the solitary instances of great 
luminous intensity, as in the Comet of 1343, or the star-like 
^ihining of a nucleus, excite so much the mcnre astonishment 
when it is assumed that thdr light prooeeds solely fitHn a reflec- 
tion of the solar rays. Is there not, however, in addition to 
this, a peculiar light-producing process going on in the eometo? 
The brush-like membered tails emanating &om the comets, 
and consisting of vapoury matter of millions of mika in 
length, difluse themselves in qmee; and £>rm, perhaps, eithor 
the resistmg medium^ itself, which gradually contracts the 
orbit of Encke's Comet, or they mix with the old cosmicid 
matter which has not aggregated into spheres, or condensed 
into the rings, and which appears to us as the zodiacal light. 
We see, as it were, before our eyes, material particles dis- 
4ippear, and can scarcely conjecture where they again collect. 
However probable maybe the ctmdeugaium, in the neighbour- 
hood of the central body of our system, of a gaseous fluid 
filling space, still in the case of the comets whose nuclei, 
according to Valz, diminiih in the perihelion, this fluid con- 



* Newton considered that the most brilliant comets shone 
only with reflected smuli^t. '* Splendent cometae," says he, 
** luce Solis a se reflexa." {Prme. Mathem, ed. lie Seur et 
Jaquier, 1760, tom.iii. p. 577. 

^ Bessel, in Sdmm. JaMmehJbr 1837, p. 169. 

^ Co9ma8^ y(A, i. p. 5i2, and tdL iii. p. 47. 
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densed there, can scarcely be looked upon as pressing upon 
a vesicular vapoury envelope. ^ Although in the streamers of 
the comets the outlines of the reflecting portion of the 
vapoury envelope is generally very indefinite, the circum- 
stance that in some individuals (for example, HaUey's Comet 
at the 2nd of January, 1836, at the Cape of Good Hope), a 
sharpness of outline has been observed on the anterior para- 
bolic part of the body, such as our masses of clouds seldom 
present, is so much the more striking and instructive as to the 
molecular condition of these bodies. The celebrated observer 
at the Cape compared the imusual appearance, testifying to 
the intensity of the mutual attraction of the particles, with 
that of an alabaster vessel strongly illuminated in the in-t 
terior.** 

Since the appearance of the astronomical part of my 
DelmeaUon of Natv/re^ the cometary world has presented a 
phenomenon whose mere possibility could scarcely have been 
suspected beforehand. Biela*s Comet, an interior one of 

*• Valz, JSssaisv/r la determination de la densite deV ether 
dans Vespace planetaire, 1830, p. 2 ; and Cosmos, t61. i. p. 91. 
The so-carefuUy observing and always imprejudiced Hevelius 
had also directed attention to the increase in the size of the 
cometary nuclei, with increased distance from the Sun. (Pingre, 
Cometographie, tom. ii. p. 193.) The determinations of thQ 
diameter of Encke's Comet in the perihelion is very difficult, 
if accuracy is desired. The comet is a nebulous mass, in 
which the centi-e, or one point of it, is the brightest, even 
prominently bright. From this point, which however presents 
no appearance of a disc, and cannot be called a comet-head, 
the light decreases very rapidly all around, and at the same 
time the vapour elongates towards one disc, so that this 
elongation appears as a tail. The measurements, therefore, 
refer to this mass of vapour, whose circumference, without 
having really definite boundaries, decreases in perihelion. 

** Sir John Herschel, Hesults of Astronomical Observations 
at the Cape of Good Hope^ 1847, § 366, pi. xv. and xvi. 
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Bbort period, 6 j- yean in its rerolution, has separated into 
two comets of similar figure though unequal dimensions, 
both having a head and tail. So long as they could be ob- 
served, they did not unite again, and proceeded on their 
course separately, almost parallel with each other. Hind 
had, on the 19th of December, 1845, already remarked a kind 
of protuberance towards the north; but on the 21st there 
was, according to £ncke*s observation in Berlin, still no 
signs of a separation visible. The subsequent separation was 
first detected in North America on the 29th of December, 
1845 ; in Europe, not until the middle and end of January, 
1846. The new smaller comet proceeded towards the 
north. The distance of the two was at first 3', after- 
wards (February 20th), according to Otto Struve*s interesting 
drawing, %'y^ The luminous intensity varied in such a 
manner that the gradually increasing secondary comet for 
some time exceeded the principal comet in brightness. The 
nebulous envelopes which surrounded each of the nuclei had 
no definite outlines : that of the larger comet indeed showed 
a less luminous protuberance towards S.S.W. ; but the space 
between the two comets was seen at Pulkowa quite free from 
nebidous matter.* A few days later. Lieutenant Maury in 
Washington remarked, with a nine-inch Munich refiractor, 
rays which proceeded from the larger older comet to the . 
smaller new one, so that a kind of bridge-like connection was 

_ . . — ■ — ^ — --- - - - "-- • 

^ The subsequent (5th of March) increase of distance seen 
to the extent of 9° 19' was, as Flontamour has shown, merely 
apparent and dependent upon the approximation to the Earth. 
Both parts of the double comet remained at the same distance 
from each other from February until the 10th of March. 

" " Le 19 Fevrier, 1 846, on aper9oit le fond noir du ciel 
qui separe les deux com^tes." — Otto Struve, in the Bulletin 
phi/sico-mathematique de VAcad, de% Sciences de St. Feters* 
bowrgy torn. vi. no. 4. 
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produced for some time. On the 24th of March, the smaller 
comet was scarcely perceptible, oil accoimt of the decreasing 
huninous intensity. The larger one only was seen np to the 
16th or 20ih of April, when this also disappeared. I baye 
described the wonderful phenomenon in detail," so ^ as it 
eonld be observed. Unfortonately, the actual separation and 
the immediately previous condition of the older comet escaped 
observation. Did the separated comet become invisible only 
on account of distance and feeble luminosity, or did it resolve 
itself? Will it be again detected as an attendofU, and will 
the Comet of Biela present similar anomalies at other re- 
appearances ? 

The fonnation of a new planetary body by separation natu* 
rally excites the question, whether, in the innumerable comets 
reyolving round the Sun, several have not originated by a 
similar process, or do not daily originate so f whether they 
may not acquire different orbits by retardation, i, e. unequal 
velocity of revolution, and the unequal influence of pertur- 
bations ? In a treatise already alluded to, Stej^en Alexander 
has attempted to explain the genesis of all the interior comets 
by the assumption of such an hypothesis, certainly but inade- 
quately founded. In antiquity also similar occurrences appear 
to have been observed, but not sufficiently described. Seneca 
states, upon the authority, as 'he himself says, of an unreliable 
witness, that the comet which was considered to have caused 
the destruction of the two towns of Helice and Bura sepa- 
rated into two parts. He adds ironically^ why has no one 
seen two comets tmite to form one }^ The Chinese astro* 



" Compare Outlines, § 580-583 ; Galle, in Olbers' Cometen- 
"bahnen, p. 232. 

* " Ephorus non religiosissimfie fidei, saepe decipitur, ssepe 
decipit. Sicut hie Cometem, qui omnium mortalium oculis- 
eustoditus est, quia ingentis rei traxit eventus, cum Helicen 
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nomers speak of ''three dome-formed comets,*' which ap- 
peared in the year 896, and pursued their course together.* 

Among the great number of calculated comets, there ar^ 
up to the present time eight known, whose period of revolu- 
tion is shorter than that of Neptune. Of these eight, <aj? are 
interior cornets, i. e. such whose aphelia are within the orbit 
of Neptune, viz. the comets of Encke (aphelion, 4*09) of 
De Vico (5-02), Brorsen (5*64), Faye (593), Biela (619), 
and D' Arrest (6*44). If the distance of the Earth from the 
Sun is taken as = 1, the orbits of all these sis interior cometa 
have aphelia which are situated between Hygiea (3*15), and a 
limit which is nearly Ij- the Earth's distance from the Sun 
beyond Jupiter. The two other comets, likewise of a shorter 
period of revolution than Neptune, are the 74-year (kmet 
of Olbers, and the 76-year Comet qfSaUey. Up to the year 
1819, when Encke first discovered the existence of an interior 
comet, these two latter ones were those of the shortest period 
among the then-calculated comets. Olbers' Comet of 1815, 
and HaUey^s Comet are, since] the discovery of Neptune, 
situated in their aphelia only 4, and 5|- times the Earth's dis- 
tance from the Sun — beyond the limits which would allow of 
their being considered interior comets. Although the term 
interior comet may suffer alteration from the discovery of 
Trtma-neptunian planets since the boundary which determines 
whether a comet is to be called an interior one is changeable, 

et Burin ortu suo merserit, * ait ilium discessisse in duas 
Stellas : quod praster ilium nemo tradidit. Quis enim posset 
observare illud momentum, quo Cometes solutus et in duas 
partes redactus est? Quomodem autem, si est qui viderit 
Cometem in duas dirimi, nemo vidit fieri ex duabus?"<— > 
Seneca, Nat. Qtuest. lib. vii. cap. 16. 

• Edward Biot, JRecherches sur les Cometes de la collection 
de JftHo'tuan-lm, in the Comjptes rendus, tom. xx. 1845, 
p. 334^ 
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still this term is preferable to that of c(met8 offihort^mod^ 
from the fact that it is in each epoch of our knowledge 
dependent upon something definite. The six interior comets 
now accurately calculated, certainly vary in their periods of 
revolution only from 3*3 to 7*4 years ; but if the return of the 
comet discovered by Peters at Naples, upon the 26th of June, 
1846 (the 6th comet of the year 1846 with a half-major axis 
of 6-32), after a period of 16 years, should be confirmed,** it 
may be foreseen that intermediate members, in I'eference to 
the duration of the period of revolution, will gradually be dis- 
covered between the Comets of Faye and Olbers. Then it 
would be difficult in future to fix a limit for the shortness of 
the period. Here follows the table in which Dr. Galle has 
arranged the elements of the six interior comets. 



^ Galle, in Olbers' Methode der Conietenhahnen, p. 232, 
No. 174. The comets of OoUa and Bremiker of the yeai*s 
1845 and 1840, present elliptical orbits vrith proportionately 
not very short periods of revolution. (I allude to the 3065 
and 8800 years of the Comets of 1811 and 1680). They 
appear to have periods of revolution of only 249 and 344 
years. (See GaUe, op. cU. pp. 229 and 231.) 
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From the summary here given, it follows that since the dis- 
coTory of Encke's Cornet*^ as an inferior one in the year 1819, 
up to the discovery of the interior comet of D*Arrest, scarcely 

^ The short period of revolution of 1204 days was dis- 
covered by Encke on the reappearance of his comet in the 
year 1819. See the first calculated elliptical orbits in the 
Berliner. Axtron.^ Jahrbuck^ for 1822, p. 193, and for the 
constants of the resisting medmm assumed to explain the 
accelerated revolution. Encke's Vierte Jiihandttmrg in the 
Schriften der Berl. Akademie for the year 1844. (Compare 
Arago, in the Anmudre for 1832, p. 181 : in the Lettre a M. 
Alexandre de Hwmholdt, 1840, p. 12 ; and Galle, in Olbers' 
Ckmetenbahnen^ p. 221.) As belonging to the history of 
WncJce^s Cornet^ it must here be called to mind that so far as 
our knowledge of the observations extends, it was first seen 
upon two days by M6chain on the 17th of January, 1786; 
then by Miss Carolina Herschel from the 7th to the 27th of 
November, 1795 ; afterwards by Bouvard, Pons, and Huth, 
firom the 20th of October to the 19th of November, 1805; 
finally, as the tenth reappearance since M^chain's discovery in 
the year 1786, by Pons from the 25th of November, 1818, to 
the \2ik of January, 1819. The^«^ reappearance calculated 
hefbrehand by Encke, was observed by Riimker at Paramatta. 
(Galle, op, cU. pp. 215, 217, 221, and 222.) Biela's interior 
comet, or as it is also called, Biela's and Qambart's, was first 
seen by Montaigne on the 8th of March, 1772 ; then l^ Pons 
on the 10th of November, 1805 ; afterwards on the 27th of 
February, 1826, at Josephstadt in Bohemia, by Yon Biela; and 
on the 9th of March by Gambart, at Marseilles. The earliest 
rediscoverer of the comet of 1 772 is undoubtedly Biela, and not 
Gambart ; but on the other hand, he calculated the elliptical 
elements of its orbit earlier than Biela, and nearly at the 
same time as Clausen. (Arago, in the Armuavre of 1832, 
p. 184; and in the Comptes Bendus, torn. iii. 1836, p. 415.) The 
first re-appearance of Biela's Comet, calculated he/brehandy 
was observed by Henderson, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
October and December, 1832. The already mentioned won- 
derful doubling of Biela's Comet by separation, took place at 
its 11th reappearance since 1772, at the end of the vear 1845. 
(See GaUe, by Olbers, pp. 214, 218, 224, 227, and 232.) 
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32 years ha^e elapsed. Yvon Villarceau has also givea 
elliptic elements for the last-named in Schumacher's Axtron^ 
Nachr, no. 773, and has at the same time with Valz put 
forward some conjectures as to its identity with the Ck)met of 
1678, observed by La Hire, and calculated by Douwes. Twa 
other comets, apparently of from 5 to 6 year periodi of revo- 
lution, are the 3rd of 1819, discovered by Pons, and calculated 
by Encke ; and the 4th of 1819, discovered by Blanpain, and 
according to Clausen identical with the 1st of 1743. But 
neither of these can be classed with those which, from longer 
and more accurate observations, present a greater certainty 
and completeness of their elements. 

The inclination of the orbits of the interkir comets to the 
plane of the ecliptic is, upon the whole, small, between 3° and 
13^; that of Brorsen*s Comet alone is very considerable, and 
reaches 31°. All the hitherto discoyeredtn^ertor comets have^ 
like the principal and secondary planets of the entire solar 
system, a dM^ect motion (from west to east, proceeding in their 
orbits). Sir John Herschel has directed attention to the great 
rarity of retrograde motion of comets having a aligJU incUna" 
turn io the plane cf the ecliptic}^ This opposite direction of 
motion vdiich occurs only with a certain class of planetary 
bodies, is of great importance in reference to the very univer-^ 
saUy prevailing opinion as to the formation of the planetary 
bodies belongiog to one system, and as to Ihe primitive, impul- 
sive, and projectile force. It shows us the eometary vxjrldy 
although subject even at the remotest distances to the attraction 
of the central body, in greater individuality and independence. 
Such a mode of viewing the subject has led to the idea <^ 
considering the comets as older** than the planets— as it were 

» Outlmei, § 601. 

^ Laplace, Expoi. du Sgsieme du Monde^ pp. 396 and 414. 
The special view of Laplace as to the comets being *' wandering 
nebulsB," (petitesnebuleuses errantes de syst^mes en systeme^ 
solaires,) *' stands in opposition to the progress which lias been 
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primitiTe forms of the loosely aggregating matter in space. 
Under these presuppositions it becomes a question whether, 
notwithstanding the enormous distance of the nearest fixed 
stars, whose parallax we know from the aphelion of the Comet 
of 1680, some of the comets which appear in the heavens may 
not be merely wanderers through our solar system, moving 
from one Sun to another ? 

Next in order to the group of comets, I shall speak of the 
ring of the zodiacal li^ht, as with great probability belonging 
to our solar region, and after that of the stoarms of meteoric 
asteroids which sometimes fall upon our earth,, and with 
regard to whose existence, as bodies in space, by no means 
unanimous opinions prevail. As in accordance with the 
course adopted by Chladni, Olbers, Laplace, Arago, Sir 
John Herschel, and Bessel, I consider the aerolites to be of 
decidedly extra-terrestrial cosmical origin, I may ventiu*e, at 
the conclusion of the section upon the planets, confidently 
to express the expectation that, by continued accuracy in 
the observation of aerolites, fire-balls, and shooting-stars, the 
opposite opinion will disappear in the same way that the opi- 
nion, universally difiused up to the sixteenth century, as to 
the meteoric origin of the comets has long done. While these 
bodies were considered by the astrological corporation of 
** Chaldeans in Babylon,*' by the greater part of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and by ApoUonius Myndius, as cosmical bodies 
reappearing at definite periods in long planetary orbits, the 
powerful anti-Pythagorean school of Aristotle and that of 
Epigenes, controverted by Seneca, declared the comets to be 
productions of meteorological processes in our atmosphere.** 

made since the death of the great man, in the resolvdbility of so 
many nebulous spots into crowded heaps of stars ; the circum- 
stance also that the comets have a portion of reflected pola- 
rized light, which the self-luminous bodies are destitute of. 
Compare Cosmos, vol. iii. pp. 192, 303, 315. 
•* There were divisions of opinion at Babylon in the learned 
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Analogous fluctuations between cosmical and terrestrial hypo- 
theses, between universal space and the atmosphere, still lead 
at last to a more correct view of natural phenomena. 

Chaldean school of astrologers, as well as among the Pytha- 
goreans, and, properly speaking, among aU ancient schools. 
Seneca {Nat, Qtksst, vii. 3) quotes the antagonistic evidence 
of Apollonius Myndius and Epigenes. The latter is seldouL 
mentioned, yet Plinius (vii. 57,) represents him as '^ gravis 
auctor in primis," as does also, without praise, Censorius 
de die natali, cap. zvii. and Stob. UcL Phys, i. 29, p. 586, ed. 
Heeren. (Compare Lobeck, Anlaoph, xi.) Diodorus (xv. 50) 
believes that the universal and prevailing opinion among the 
Babylonian astrologers (the Chaldeans), was that the comets 
reappeared at definite times in their certain orbits. The 
division which prevailed between the Pythagoreans, as to the, 
planetary nature of the comets, and which is mentioned by^ 
Aristotle {MeteoroL lib. i. cap. vi. 1,) and Pseudo-Plutarch 
{de Plac, PhUos.. lib. iii. cap. ii.), extended, according to the 
former {Meteorol. i. 8, 2), also to the nature of the Milky Way^ 
the forsaken course of the Sun, or of the overthrown Phaeton^ 
(Compare also Letronne, in the Mem, de VAcad, des Inscrip- 
turns, 1839, tom. xii. p. 108.) By some of the Pythagoreans 
the opinion of Aristotle was advanced, '^ that the comets be- 
longed to the number of those planets which, like Mercury, 
only became visible after a long time when rising in the 
course above the horizon.** In the extremely fragmentary 
Pseudo-Plutarch it is said, that they *^ ascend at definite 
times after a complete revolution." A great deal of matter 
contained in separate works, referring to the nature of the 
comets, has been lost to us, that of Arrian, which Stobseus^ 
employed; of Charimander, whose mere name has been, 
retained only by Seneca and Pappus. Stobseus brings forward, 
as the opinion of the Chaldeans {Echg. lib. i. cap. xxv. p. 61, 
Chriat, Plantinus,) that the reason the comets remain so seldom 
visible to us, is because they hide themselves in the depths 
of the ether (of space), Hke the fish in the depths of the 
ocean. The most graceful, and in spite of its rhetorical 
colouring, the best founded opinion of antiquity, and the 
one corresponding most closely with present views, is that of 
Seneca. In the Nat Quast lib. vii. cap. xxii. xxv. and xxxi* 
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we read, ^* Non enim ezistimo Cometem sobitaneum ignem sed 
later ABtema opera naturae. Quid enim miramur, cometas, 
tarn ranun mimdi spectaculum, nondum teneri legibus certis ? 
nee initia illorum finesque patescere, quorum ex ingentibus 
intervallis recursos est? Nondum sunt anni quingenti, ex 
quo Grsecia .... stellis numeros et nomina fecit Mul- 
taeque hodie sunt gentes, qu» tantum &cie noyerit coelum ; 
quse nondum sciant, cur Luna defidat, quare obumbretnr. 
Hoc apud nos quoque nuper ratio ad certom perduxit. Yeniet 
tempus, quo ista, qnse nunc latent, in lucem dies extrabat 
et longioris ssn diligentia. Veniet tempus, quo posteri nostri 
tam aperta nos neseisse mirentur. Eleusis servat, quod osten- 
dat revisentibus. Berum xiatura sacra sua non simul tradit. 
Initiatos nos credimus; in Testibulo ejus bseremus. Bla arcana 
non promiscue nee omnibus patent, reducta et in interiore 
i9aGrario clansa sunt. Ex quibus aliud baec setas, aliud qu» 

?ost nos subibit, dispiciet. Tarde magna proveniunt" " For 
do not think that comets are a casual outburst of fire, but 
belong to the eternal works of nature. For why should it 
surprise us that comets, so rare a phenomenon, should not yet 
be subject to the regulation of any known laws ? and that 
their ori^ and ends should be hid £rom us, who see them 
only at immense intervals ? It is not yet five hundred years 
since Ghreeoe gave names and number to the stars. And to 
this day there are many nations who know nothing of the 
beaTenly bodies but as they appear to the eye, who are still 
ignorant of the causes of the waves and eclipses of the moon; 
«ven we ourselves have only lately attained an accurate know- 
ledge of these pbenomena. The time will arriye when the 
diligence of a remoter age shall throw light on subjects which 
are now involved in obscurity. The time will arnye when 
our posterity will wonder at our ignorance of things so plain 
to them. Eleusis reserves her favours for those who repeat 
their visits. Nature does not permit us to explore her sanc* 
tuary all at once. We believe we are initiated; whereas we 
halt at the very threshold. Those mysteries are not revealed 
indiscriminately to all; they are laid up and enshrined within 
the penetralia. Some are revealed to the men of om* age ; 
some to those who shall come after us. Great results proceed 
dowly." 
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IV 

THE BINO OF THE ZODIACAL XIOHT. 

In our solar system, so ricli in yarieties of form, the ex- 
istence, place, and configuration of many indiyidual members 
haye been discovered, since scarcely a oentury and a half, and 
at long intervals of time: first, the subordinate, qx pwriiGviUvr 
9yUem8^ in which, analogous to the principal system of th^ 
Sun, smaller spherical cosmical bodies revolve round a larger; 
then concentric rings round one, and that indeed one of the 
less dense and exterior planets which possesses the greatest 
number of satellites ; then the existence, and probably ma- 
terial cause, of the mild, pyramidal-formed, eodiaeal light, 
very visible to the naked eye ; then the mutually intersecting 
orbits of the so-caUed 9mM pla/neti, or asieroidiy inclosed 
between the regions of two principal planets, and situated 
beyond the zodiacal zone ; finally, the remarkable group of 
interior eomeiSf whose aphelia are smaller than those of 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. In a cosmical representation 
of universal space, it is necessary to call to mind the difference 
of the members of the solar system, which by no means 
excludes similarity of origin and lasting dependence upon the 
moving forces. 

Great as is the obscurity which still envelops the material 
cause of the zodiacal light, still, however, with the mathe- 
matical certamty that the solar atmosphere can not reach 
beyond -^ of the distance of Mercury, the opinion supported 
by Laplace, Schubert, Arago, Poisson, and Biot, according to 
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which the zodiacal light radiates from a vapoury, flattened 
ring, freely revolving in space between the orbits of Venus 
and Mars, appears in the very deficient state of observation 
to be the most satis&ctory. The outermost limits of the 
Sun's atmosphere, like that of Saturn (a subordinate system), 
could only extend to that point where the attraction of the 
universal or partial central body exactly balanced the centri- 
fugal force ; beyond this point the atmosphere must escape at 
a tangent, and continue its course either aggregated into 
spherical planets and satellites, or, when not aggregated into 
spheres, as solid and vaporous rings. From this point of view 
the ring of the zodiacal light comes within the category of 
planetary forms, which are subject to the universal laws of 
formation. 

From the small progress which this neglected part of our 
astronomical knowledge makes on the path of observation, 
I have little to add to that which I derived from the expe- 
Tience of others and myself, and have previously developed 
in the Delineation of Natwre (vol. i. pp. 127-134 ; vol. iv. 
p. 308). If, 22 years before Dominique Cassini,. to whom 
the first detection of the zodiacal light is erroneously as- 
cribed, Childrey, the chaplain of Lord Henry Somerset, had 
already recommended this phenomenon to the attention of 
astronomers in his Britanmca ^aco9»i(;a, published in 1661, as 
one which had previously been unnoticed and observed by him 
during several years, in February and the commencement of 
March ; so must I also mention (according to a remark of 
Olbers) a letter which Kothman wrote t(/Tycho, from whence 
it results that Tycho saw the zodiacal light as early as the end 
of the sixteenth century, and considered it to be an abnormal 
«pring-evening twilight. The strikingly greater Itmiinous 
intensity of this phenomenon in Spain, upon the coasts of 
Valencia and the plains of New Castile, first incited me to 
continuous observation before I left Europe. The strength of 
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tiie light— -it might ahnost be called illumination— •increased 
surprisingly the more I approached the equator in South Ame- 
rica and the South Sea. In the continually dry» clear air of 
Cumana, in the grass-steppes {llanoa) of Caracas, upon. the 
eleyated plains of Quito and the Mexican seas, espcciaUy at 
heightsfrom eightto twelve thousand feet, where I couldremain 
longer, the brightness sometimes exceeded that of the most 
beautiful sparks of the Milky Way between the forepart of 
Argus and Sagittarius, or, to speak of our part of the hemis* 
phere, between the Eagle and the Swan. 

Upon the whole, the brightness of the zodiacal light did not 
appear to me to increase at all perceptibly with the elevation of 
the point whence it was seen, but much rather to depend j^nn- 
e^alhf upon the interior variability of the phenomenon itself— 
upon the greater or less intensity of the light-giving process : 
as is shown by my observations in the South Sea, in which 
indeed a reflection was remarked, like that seen on the 
going down of the Sun. I say principalljf, since I do not 
deny the possibility of a simultaneous influence of the condi« 
tion of the air (greater or less diaphanity) of the higher 
strata of the atmosphere, while my instruments indicated in 
the lower strata, no hygrometric variations, or much rather 
favourable ones. Advances of our knowledge of the zodiacal 
light are to be expected especially from the tropics, where 
the meteorological processes attain the highest degree of 
uniformity or regularity in the periodical recmTence of the 
changes. The phenomenon is there perpetual % and a careful 
comparison of observations at points of different elevation and 
under different local conditions, would, with the application 
of the theory of probabilities, decide what should be ascribed 
to cosmical light-processes, what to merely meteorological 
influences. 

It has been repeatedly affirmed that in Europe scarcely any 
jBodiacal light, or only a feeble trace of it, could be seen in 

VOL. IV, T 
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seteral suecessiTe yean. Has the light appeared propor*- 
tionately weakened in such years in the equinoctial zone also ? 
The inyestigatioa must not, however, be restricted to the 
statement of the configuration according to the distanoe from 
known stars or direct measorements. The intensity of the 
light, its uniformity or probaMe intermittence (darting and 
flashing)', its analysis by the pblariscope, should be especially 
investigated. Arago {Annuaire pour 1836^ p. 289) haft 
already pointed out that the comparatiye observatioa of 
Dominique Cassini, would perhaps clearly prove *' que la 
supposition des intermittences de la diaphanit6 atmosph^- 
rique ne saurait suffire a Texplication des variations signal^es 
par cet astronome." ^* That the supposition of intermittent 
variations in the diaj^anity of the atmosphere, would not 
suffice for the explanaticm of the changes indicated by that 
astronomer.*' 

Immediately after the observations of this great astronomer 
at Paris, and of his friend Fotio de Dnillier, an inclination to 
similar labours showed itself in Indian travellers (Father 
Noel, de Bize and Duhalde); bnt isolated reports (for the 
greater part only describing the gratification experienced at 
the unusual prospect) are not available for the sound dscus- 
sion of the causes of ^e variability. It is not by rapid travels 
or so-caUed voyages round the world,as the labours of the active 
Homer have recently shown {2iach, Mmatl, Chrreip, bd. x. 
pp. 537-340), that the deserved object is to be obtained; It 
is only by a parmanimt stay of several years in some tn^ical 
country, that the problem of variaUe configuration and lumi- 
nous intensity can be solved. Therefore, ^e most is to be 
expected for the subject which now occupies usy as weU as finr 
the entire science of meteorology, from the ultimate diflbsion 
of scientific culture throughout the equinoctial world,— *the 
formepr Spanish America,— -where large popdous towns, Cuzco, 
La Paz, Potosit are situated between 10,700 aad 12^500^ 
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feet above the level of the sea. The numerical results which 
Houzeau was able to obtain, though certainly based upon 
only a small number of observations, make it probable that 
the major axis of the zodiacid light no more coincides with 
the plane of the Sun's equator, than the vapoury mass of the 
ring whose molecular condition is unknown to us extends 
beyond the Earth's orbit. {Schwm. Asfr. Nachr, No. 492.) 
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V. 

FAZiLIKG 8TAIIS, FIBE-BALLS, AKD HETEOBIO STOKES. 

SiKCE the spring of 1845, when I published the DeHneO' 
turns qf NatwrCy or the general survey of cosmical pheno- 
mena, the previous results of the observation of aerolites and 
periodic streams of falling stars, have been abundantly ex- 
tended and corrected. Much has been subjected to a stricter 
and more careful criticism; especially the discussion, so 
important for the whole of this mysterious phenomenon, of 
ihe divergence^ i. e^ the situation, of tlie point of departure in 
fthe recurring epochs of swarms of falling stars. The number 
of these epochs, also, of which for a long time the August 
and November periods alone attracted attention, has been 
increased by recent observations, whose results present a high 
degree of probability. From the meritorious labours, first of 
Brandes, Benzenberg, Olbers and Bessel, subsequently of 
Erman, Boguslawski, Quetelet, Feldt, Saigey, Edward Heis, 
and Julius Schmidt, corresponding measurements have been 
commenced; and a more generally difiused mathematical 
epirit has rendered it more difficult, through self-deception, 
to make uncertain observations agree with a preconceived 
theory. 

The progress in the study of fire-meteors would be so 
much the quicker in proportion as facts are impartially sepa- 
rated from opinions, and details put to the test; but not 
everything discarded as being imperfectly observed which 
cannot yet be explained. It nppears to me most important 
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to separate the pJii/sical relations &om the geometrical and 
numerical relations, which latter are upon the whole capable 
of bcin^ established with greater certainty. To this class 
belong altitude, velocity, individuality, and multiplicity, of 
the points of departure when divergence is detected; the 
mean number of fire-meteors in sporadic or periodic appear- 
ances reduced according to their frequency to the same 
measure of time, the magnitude and configuration in con- 
nection with the time of year, or with the length of time 
fi*om midnight. The investigation of both kinds of relations, 
the physical and the geometrical, will gradually lead to one 
and the same end, — to genetic considerations as to the intrinsic 
nature of the phenomenon. 

I have already pointed out the fact that, upon the whole, 
intercourse with universal space and its contents is restricted 
to that which we acquire through oscillations exciting light 
and heatf as well as by the mysterious attractive forces which 
remote masses (cosmical bodies) exercise upon our terrestrial 
globe, its oceans and atmospheric envelope, according to the 
^piantity of their material particles. The luminous vibra- 
tions which proceed from the smallest telescopic stars of a 
resolvable nebula, and of which our eyes are sensible, brings 
us a testimony of the oldest existence of matter in the same 
way that it mathematically demonstrates to us the certain 
knowledge of the velocity and aberration of light.^ A sensa- 
tion of light from the depths of the star-filled space of heaven 



* The aspect of the starry heavens presents to us objects of 
unequal date. Much has long ceased to exist before the 
knowledge of its presence reaches us ; much has been other- 
wise arranged. Cosmos, vol. i. p. 144, and vol. iii. p. 90, 
and note. (Compare also Bacon, I^ov. Organ, Lond. 1733, 
p. 371, and Will. Herschel, in the Fhihs. Transact, for 
1802, p. 498.) 
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leads us back, b j means of a cbain of ideas, through myriads of 
centuries into the depths qf antiquity. Although the impres- 
sion of light which streams of &lling stars, exploding aerolite 
fire-balls, or similar fire-meteors give, may be of an entirely 
different nature ; although they may not take fire until they 
enter the Earth's atmosphere, still the falling aerolites present 
liie solitary instance of a material connection with something 
which isjbreiffn to our planet. We are astonished " at being 
able to touch, weigh, and chemically decompose metallic and 
earthy masses which belong to the outer worid, to celestial 
spaee,^' to find in them the minerals of our native earth, 
making it probable, as the great Newton conjectured, that 
the materials which belonged to one group of cosmical 
bodies are for the most part the same.* 

For the knowledge of .the most ancient falls of aerolites 
which are determined with chronological accuracy, we are 
indebted to the industry of the all-registering Chinese. Such 
reports reach back to the year 644 before our era; therefore 
to the time of Tyrtseus and tlie second Messenian war of the 
Spartans, 179 years before the MI of the enormous meteoric 
mass near ^gos Potamos. Edward Biot has found in Ma- 
tuan-lin, which contains extracts from the astronomical 
section of the most ancient annals of the empire, sixteen falls 
of aerolites for the epoch from the middle of the seventh 
century before Christ up to 333 years after Christ; while 
the Greek .and Roman authors mention only four such phe-, 
nomena during the same e^aee of time. 

It is remarkable that the Ionian school, in accordance wiiii 
our present opinions, early assumed the cosmcal origin of 
meteoric stones. The impression which such a magnificent 
phenomenon as that oi Mg^ Potamos (at a point which 
became still more celebrated sixty-two yeaii afterwards by 

^ ~— ■ 1 ■■■■■Mill II ■ II - ■- - I I II 

^ Cosmos y vol. i. p. 120. 
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the eonclusioa of the Peloponnesian war by the victory of Ly- 
sander over the Ath^iians), made upon all the Hellenic races, 
must have exerted a decisive .and not snficiently regarded 
influence upon the direction and derelopment of the Ionian 
phjfiiciogy^ Anasagoras of C9a«nnena was at the mature 
age of thirty-two years when that event of nature took place. 
Aocovdiag to him, the stars are masses torn away from the 
earth by the violence of the rotation (Plut. de plac, FkUos* 
iii. 18). He considers that the whole heavens may be 
composed of stones (Plato, de Zepb. xii. p. 967). The 
stony solid bodies are made to glow by the fiery ether, so 
that they reflect the light communicated to them by the 
ether. Lower than the Moon, and still between her and tie 
Earthy there move, says Aiiaxagoras, according to Theo- 
phrastns (Stobasus, Ed^g, Ph^e, lib. i. p. 560), yet other da^h 
bodies which can also produce eclipses of the Moon (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 12; Origenes, ThUosophumj cap. viii.) Diogenes 
of ApoUonia who, if he is not a disciple of Anaximenes,^ stiU 
probably belongs to an epodi between Anazagoias and Demo- 
mtuSy expresses himself still more distinctly as to ihe struc- 
ture of the world, and, as it were, more moved by the im- 
pression of the great fjedl of aerolites. According to him, as 
I have already mentioned, ** invisible (dark) masses of stone 
move widi the visible stars, and remain on that account 
unknown. The former sometimes fidl upon the earth, and 
are exting^shed; as happened with the stony star which 
fell near ^gos Potamos." (Stob. JEclog. p. 508.)^ 

* See the opinions of the Greeks as to the fliUs of me* 
teoric stones, in Cosmos^ vol. L p. 122; vol. ii. p. 690, note. 

^ Brandis, Qeseh, der Orieckist^JBdm. Fhihsophie^ torn. i. 
I^. 272*277, against Schleiermacher, in iS^Jbhandl. der Beri, 
Akad. firom the year 1804-1811 (Berl. 1815), pp. 79-124. 

* When Stobffius in the same passage {JEeloQ, Fhys^ p. 508) 
ascribes to the Apollonian that he had called {jiq stars pumieO' 
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The "opinion of some ph^rsicists" as to fiery meteors 
(felling stars and aerolites), which Plutarch develops in detail 
in the life of Lysander (cap, xii.), is precisely tiiat of the 
Cretan Diogenes. ** Falling stars," it is said there, " axe not 
ejections and waste of the ethereal fire which, when they enter 
our atmosphere, are extinguished after their ignition; they 
are much rather the qff^-shoots of celestial bodies, of such a 
nature that by a slackening of the revolution, they ate shot 
down." * We find nothing of this view of the structure of the 
imiyerse, this assumption of dark cosmical bodies which fidl 



8t<me4tke bodies (therefore porous stones), the occasion for 
this term might have been the idea so generally diffused in 
antiquity, that all celestial bodies were nourished by moist 
exhalations. The Sun ^ves back again what is cAsorhed^ 
(Aristot. Meteorol. ed. Ideler, tom. i. p. 509 ; Seneca, Nat^ 
QiKBst lib. iv. 2.) The pumice-stone-like cosmical bodies 
Imve their peculiar exhalations. ''These, which cannot be 
seen so long as they wander round in the celestial space, 
are stones; they ignite and are extinguished again when they 
faU to the earth." (Plut. de Fhc. FhUos, ii. 13.) Pliny 
considers the fall of meteoric stones as frequent (Plinius,. 
ii. 69) : " Decidere tamen crebro, non erit dubium." He also 
knew that the fall in clear air produced a loud noise (ii. 43). 
The apparently analogous passage in Seneca, in which he 
mentions Anaximenes {Nat. Quasi, lib. ii. 17), refers pro- 
bably to the thimder in a storm-cloud. 

• This remarkable passage (Plut. Zvs, cap. xii.) literally 
translated, runs thus : '^ But there is another and more probable 
opinion which holds that falling stars are not emanations or 
detached parts of the elementary fire, that go out the moment 
they are kindled, nor yet a quantity of air bursting out from 
some compression, and taking fire in the upper regions; but 
that they are really heavenly bodies which, £rom some relaxa- 
tion of the rapidity of their motion, or by some irregular con-^ 
cussion, are loosened and fall, not so much upon the habitable 
part of the globe as into the ocean, which is the reason that 
their substance is seldom seen.*' 
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upon our earth, in the doctrines of the old Ionic schools, fromr 
Thales and Hippocrates to Empedocles.* The impression* 
made by the occurrence of nature in the 78th Olympiad, 
appears to have powerfully called forth the idea of the Ml of 
dark masses. In the more recent Pseudo-Plutarch, (Plac. ii.. 
13,) we read merely that the Milesian Thales considered "all 
stars to be earthy koiSl fiery bodies {r^etoStj koI efi7rvpa)J* The 
endeavours of the earlier Ionic physiology were directed to 
the discovery of the primitive cause of all things, formation 
by mixture, gradational change and transition of one kind of 
matter into another : to the processes of genetie development- 
by solidification or dilution. The resolution of the sphere of 
the heavens '^ which holds the Earth firmly in the centre,'' was 
already conceived by Empedocles as an actively moving cos- 
mical force. Since, in these first attempts at physical theories, 
the ether, the fire-^ir (and indeed fire itself), represents the- 
expansive force of heat, so the idea of the propelling revolu- 
tion rending fragments from the Earth, became connected 
with the lofty region of the ether. Therefore Aristotle calls- 
{MeteoroL i. 339, Bekker) the ether " the eternally moving 
body,*'* as it were the immediate substratum of motion ; and' 
seeks for etymological reasons for this assertion. On this ac« 
count we find in the biography of Lysander, '*that the relaxa- 
F tion of the centiif ugal force causes the fall of celestial bodies :* ' 

i as also in another place, where Plutarch, evidently alluding 

again to opinions of Anaxagoras, or Diogenes of ApoUonia {De^ 
facte m orhe JjimcSy pp. 9-23), puts forward the assertion *' that 



^ With regard to absolutely darTc cosmical bodies, or such 
in which the light-jprocess ceases {periodically ?)i as to the 
opinions of modems (Laplace and Bessel) ; and Bessel's obser- 
vation, confirmed by Peters in Konigsberg, of a variability of 
ihe proper motion oiVxQQiyoTii see Cb^nuw, vol. iii. pp. 222,226.. 

• Compare Coemoe, vol. iii. pp. 35-39. 



^^ 
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lite Mooii would Ml to the Earth like a stone in a slixkg, if its 
^sentrifiigal foree ceased.'^ * Thus we see in tiiis simile, after the 
assumption of a centrifitgal revolution whieh JSmpedocles per- 
ceived in the appar^it rotation of the celestial sphere, a eenfyi- 
petal force gradually arise as an ideal antiHiesis. This force 
was i^cially and most distkkctly described by tiie acute inter- 
preter of Aiistotle, Simplicius (p. 491, Bekker)« He eTplaifis 
the nonrfaUmg of tiie celestial bo£e8 thus: ** that the cealzi- 
fiigal force predominates ovet the ^propex fdU-Jbree^ the draw* 
ing dowmoardB.^* These are the first conjectures respecting 
active oentxal forces; and ilie Alexandrian, Johannes Fhilo- 
ponus, a disciple of Ammonius Heimea, probably of the sixth 
century, as it were, recogniang also the mertia of matter, 
first ascribes '* the motion of the revolutionary planets to a 
primitwe impulse,^ ^ which he ingeniously {De creatione Mundh 
lib. i. cap. xiL), unites with the idea of the " &11, a tendency 
of all heavy and light bodies towards the Eartli." We have 
thus endeavoured to show how a great phenomenon of nature 
and the earliest purely tosmical esplame^ion of a fall of aerolites 
essentially contributed in Grecian antii|]iity, step by step, but 
certainly not by mathematical reasoning, to develop the germ 
which, fo^red by the intellectual labours of the followii^ 
centurks, led to Huygens' discovery of the -laws of circular 
motion* 

Commencing from the geometrical relations of the periodic 
(not sporadic) falling stars, we direct our attentioii especially 
ix> what recent observatioBS as to i3b» dimrgence or j^mf cf 
departure^ of the meteors, and their enti/reh/ planetarg velocity^ 

* The remailcable passi^ alluded to in the text in Plutarcb, 
J)e fade in orbe Jjimm^ p. 923, is literally translated, 
" However, the motion of the Moon and the violence <rf the 
revolution itself prevents it from falling, just as things placed 
in a sling are prevented irova falling by their motion in a 
■circle." 
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hun made known. Both these circmnstencesy divergence and 
▼elocitj, characteriBe them with a high degree of pn^iability 
as huninous bodies idiich present tbemselyes independently 
of the Earth's rotation^ and peietrate into our atmosphere 
from withmtp from spaoe. The North American ohserfatkmB 
of the Novewher poriod on the occasion of the &lls of stars in 
18d8» 1834, and 1837, indicated as the;N»ii^ tfdepmrimre the 
star 7 Leonis ; the obserrationB of the August phenomenon, 
in tbe year 1889, Algol in Perseus, or a point between Persons 
and Tatirus. These centres of diyergence were about the con- 
stellatians towards which the Earth moved at the same epoch.** 
Saigey, who has submitted the American observations of 1833 
to a very aconzate investigation, remarks that the fixed radia* 
tion from the constellation Leo, is only observed properly 
after midnight, in the last 3 or 4 hours before daybreak; that 
of ei^teen observers between the town of Mexico and Lake 
Huron, only ten perceived the same general point of depar- 
ture of the meteors,*^ which Deidson Olmsted, Professor of 
Mathematics in Newhaven (Massachusetts,) indicated. 

The excellent work of Edward Heis of Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
which presents in a condensed form the very accurate obser- 
vations of falling stars made by himself during ten years, con- 
tains results as to the pltsmmma cf dwergenee^ which are so 
much the more important as the €>bserver has discussed them 
with mathematical strictness. According to him,^ '' the Mling 
stars of the November period present the peculiarity that their 
paths are more dispersed than those of tbe Auguit period* 

^^ (hsmos, vol. i. p. 105-106. 

1^ Coulvier-Gravier and Saigey, Beeherchet awr let StoUea 
filawiet, 1847, pp. 69-86. 

^ '^TheperuMiM»Z £Edling stars and the results of ^^ 
mena deduced from the (^servations carried on during the 
last ten years at Aix-la-Chapeile by Edward Heis,'' 1849, 
pp. 7 and 26-30. 
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In each of the two periods there were sunultaneously several 
points of departure by no means always proceeding from the 
same constellation^ as there was too great a tendency to assume 
since the year 1833." Besides the frmcipal pomt of de^ 
fartfwre ofMgol in Ferseu8^ Heis finds in tibe August periods 
of the years 1839, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1847, and 1848^ 
two others in Draco and the North FoU,^ " In order to 
deduce accurate results as to the points of departure of the- 
paths of the falling stars in the November periods for the years 
1839, 1841, 1846, and 1847, for the four points (Perseus, 
Leo, Cassiopeia, and the Dragon's Head), the mean path 
belonging to each was drawn upon a thirty-inch celestial 
globe, and in every case the position of the point ascertained 
from which the greatest number of paths proceeded. The 
investigation showed that of 407 of the falling stars indicated 
according to their paths, 171 came from Perseus, near the 
star fj in Medusa's Head, 83 from Leo, 35 from Cassiopeia, 
near the changeable star a, 40 from the Dragon's Head, but 
full 78 from undetermined points. The number of falling 
stars issuing fr*om Perseus consequently amounted to nearly 
double those from Leo." " 



*• The statement of the North Pole being a centre of radia- 
tion in the August period is foimded only upon the observations 
of the one year 1839 (10th of August). A traveller in the 
East, Dr. Asahel Grant, reports from Mardin in Mesopotamia, 
" that about midnight the sky was as it were . furrowed with 
falling stars, all of which proceeded from the region of the 
polar star.'' (Heis, p. 28, from a letter of Herrick's in 
Quetelet's and Grant's Diary.) 

^ This preponderance of Perseus over Leo, as a point of 
departure, did not by any means obtain in the observations 
at Bremen on the night of the 4^ November, 1838. A very 
experienced observer, Iloswinkel, saw, on the occasion of a 
yery abundant fall of shooting stars, almost all the paths pro- 
ceed fr'om Leo and the southern part of Ursa Major; while in 
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The diyergence from Perseus has consequently shown itself 
tft hotk periods as a very remarkable residt. An acute ob- 
Berver» Julius Schmidt, attached to the Obserratory at Bonn, 
who has been occupied with meteoric phenomena for eight or 
ten years, expresses himself upon this subject with great 
decision in a letter to me (July, 1851) ; " If I deduct from 
the abundant &lls of shooting stars in November, 1833, and 
1834, as well as from subsequent ones, that kind in which the 
point in Leo sent out whole swarms of meteors, I am at present 
inclined to consider the Ferseus point as that point of diyer- 
gence which presents not only in August, but throughout the 
whole ^ear^ the most meteors. This point is situated, accord- 
ing to the result deduced from 478 observations by Heis, in 
Kt. Asc. 50°-3 and Decl. 51**-5 (holding good for 1844-6). In 
November, 1849 (from the 7tli to the 14th), I saw some 
hundreds more shooting stars than I have ever remarked 
since 1841. Of these only a few upon the whole came from 
Leo ; by far the greater number belonged to the constellation 
of Perseus. It follows from this, as it appears to me, that the 
^reat November phenomenon of 1799 and 1833 did not appear 
at that time (1841). Olbers also believes that the maximum 
November appearance has a period of thirty-four years 
^ Cosmos, vol. i. p. 1 1 5). If the directions of the meteor-paths 
are considered in their full complication and periodical recur- 
Tcnce, it is found that there are certain points of divergence 

the night of the -fl of November, on the occasion of a fall but 
little less abundant, only four paths proceeded from Leo. 
Olbers (Schum. Astr. Nachr. no, 872) adds very significantly : 
On this night paths did not appear at all parallel to each 
other, and showed no relation to Leo : they appear, on account 
of the want of parallelism, to belong to the sporadic and the 
periodic class of falling stars. The proper November period 
was, however, certainly not to be compared in brilliancy with 
those of the years 179y, 1832, and 1833." 
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which are always represented, others which appear only 
sporadically and changeably.". 

Whether, moreoTer» the differ^it points of diveirgence alter 
with the years — which, if closed rings are assumed, would indi- 
cate an alteration in the situation of the ring in which the 
meteors move— cannot at present be determined with cer- 
tainty, from the observations. A beautifttl series of such 
observations by Houzeau (during the years 1839 to 1842) 
appears to offer evidence against a progressive alteration.^'^ 
Edward Heis" has very ciarecUy remarked that in Grecian 
and Roman antiquity, attention had already been directed to 
a certain temporary uniformity in the direction of shooting 
stars darting across the sky. That direction was then con- 
sidered as the result of a wind already blowing in the high^ 
regions of the atmosph^e, and predicted to the sailors an 
approaching current of air descending thence into the lower 
regions. 

If the periodie streams oi shooting stars are distinguished 
from the sporadic by the frequent parallelism of their paths, 
proceeding firom one or more points of divergeaice, a second 
criterion of them is the numericalr— the number of individual 
meteors referred to a definite measure of time. . We come 
here to the mudi-disputed question of the distinction of an 
extraordinary from an ordinary fall of shooting stars. Two 



^ Saigey, p. 151 ; and upon Erman's determination of the 
points of Gowsergenoe diametricaUy opposed to the points of 
divergence, pp. 125*129. 

^ Heis, Feriod. ^emseha, p. 6. (Compare also Aristot. 
jProblem. xxvL 23 ; Seneca, Nat Quaat. Hb. i. 14 : " Ventum 
significat stellarum diseiirrentium lapsus, et quidem ab ea 
parte qua erumpit.") I have myseU hmg believed in the 
influence of the wind upon the direction of ike i^ooting stars, 
especially duciog my stay at Marseilles at the time of the 
Egyptian expedition. 
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excellent observers, Olbers and Quetelet, have given as the 
mean number of meteors which can be reckoned hourly in 
the range of vision of one person upon not extraordinary days, 
the former five to six, the latter eight meteors.^^ For the 
discussion of this question, which is as important as the de- 
termination of the laws of motion of shooting stars, in reference 
to their direction, a great number of observations are required. 
I have therefore referred with confidence to the already* 
mentioned observer, Herm Julius Schmidt at Bonn, who, long^ 
accustomed to astronomical accuracy, takes up with his 
peculiar energy the whole phenomena of meteors-— of which the 
formation of aerolites.and their fall to the Earth appear to him 
merely a special phase, the rarest, and therefore not the most 
important. The following are the principal results of the 
communications which I requested from him." 

''The mean number of sporadic shooting stars appearing 
there has been foimd from many years of observation (between 
3 and 8 years), a fall offirom ^ to 5 in the hour. This is the 
ordinary condition wh^n northing periodic occurs. The mean 
numbers of sporadie meteors in the individual moathfi, give 
for the hour, January, 3*4 ; February,——; March, 4-9 ; April, 
2-4 ; May, 3*9 ; June, 5-3 ; July, 4*5; August, 5*3 ; September, 
4*7 ; October, 4*5 ; November, 5*3 ; December, 4*0. 

" Of the periocUc meteors there may be expected^ on the 
average, in each hour, i^ove 13 or 15, For a single period, 
that of August, the stream of Laurentius presented the following 
gradual increases from sporadic to periodic, upon an average 
of from 3 to 8 years of observation* 

" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 100. 

^® All that is marked in the text with inverted commas 
I am indebted for to the Mendly communication of Herr& 
Julius Schmidt, attached to the observatory at Bonn. With 
regard to his earlier works of 1844, see Sa^ey, p. 159. 
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Time. 

6t}i of August 

7th 

Sth 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 



cosuos* 

Nnmber of meteors 
in one hour. 

6 

11 

15 

29 
31 
19 

7 



Number of years. 
1 
3 
4 
8 
6 
5 
3 



The last year gave for the hour, notwithstanding the clear, 
moonlight :— 

On the 7th of August . • • • . • 3 Meteors 

Sth „ 8 

9th „ 16 

10th „ .. ., ..18 

11th •„ 3 „ 

12th „ .. .. ..1 Meteor. 



99 
99 
99 



'(According to Heis, there were observed on the lOth of 
August :— 

1839 in one hour 160 Meteors 

1841 .. .. 43 

1841 .. .. 50 



99 
99 



In the August meteor-stream in 1842, there fell at the time 
jof the maximum, in ten minutes, 34 shooting stars). All 
tliese numbers refer to the circle of vision of one observer. 
Since the year 1838, the November falls have been less 
brilliant. (On the 12th of November, 1839, Heis still counted 
hourly 22 to 35 meteors; likewise on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1846; upon the average 27 to 33.) So variable is the 
abimdance of the periodic streams in individual years ; but 
the number of the falling meteors always remains considerably 
greater than in ordinary nights ; which show in one hour only 
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4 or 5 sporadic fidls. The meteors appear to be the most 
seldom in Januaxy (calculating from the 4lh)f Februaiy and 
March." 

^* Although the Augmt and UTovember periodf are justly the 
most celebrated, still since the shooting stars hare been 
obserred with greater accuracy, as to their number and 
parallel direction, yet five others have been discovered. 

January : during the first days between the 1st and 
Srd; probably somewhat doubtful. 

Jpril : 18th or 20th? already conjectured by Arago. 
(Great streams : 25th of April, 1095, 22nd of April 1800 
20th of April, 1803 ; Casinos, vol. L pp. 113*114. Jn-^ 
nuaire pour 1836, p. 297.) 

May : 26th ? 

Julif : 26th to the 30th; Qnetelet Maximum pro- 
perly between the 27th and 29th of July. The most 
ancient Chinese observations gave Edward Biot (unfor* 
Innately too soon taken away) a general maximum 
between the 18th and 27th of July. 

August i but before the Laurentius stream, especially 
between the 2nd and 5th of the month. For the most 
part no regular increase is remarked frcMn the 20th of 
July to the 10th of August. 

— — The Lawrentms etream itself, Musschenbrock 
and Brandes {Coemoe^ vol. i. p. 112, and note). Decided 
maximum on the 10th of August ; observed for many 
years. (According to an old tradition which is diffused 
among the mountain-regions about Pelion in Thessaly^ 
on the feast of the Trani^guration, the 6th of March, the 

" I have, however* mjself observed a considerable fall of 
shooting stars on the 16th of March, 1803, in the South Sea 
(Lat. 13^'' N.). Also 687 years before our era, two meteor* 
streams were seen in Chma, in the month of March (GbMiof, 
vol. i. p, 116), 

vol. IT. V 
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heavens open during the night, and the lights (rai^^Xca) 
' appear in the midst of the opening ; Herxiek in 8ilUman*9 
Amer. Journal, vol. xxxvii. 1839, p. 337; and Quetelet 
in the I^fiuv, Mem, de VAcad, de BrweeUea^ torn. xv. 
p. 9.) 

October: the 19th and the days about the 26th; 
Quetelet, Boguslawski in the *' Jrheiten der sehleM. 
Qesdkckaft fwr meerl. Otdtury 1843, p. 178 ; and 
Heis, p. 83. The latter instituted observations on the 
21st of October, 1766, 18th October, 1838, 17th October, 
1841, 24th of October, 1845, llth-12th October, 1847, 
- and 20th-26th October, 1848. (See remarks upon three 
October phenomena^ in the years 902, 1202 and 1366, 
Cosmos, vol. i. p. 116, and note.) The conjecture of 
Boguslawski, that the Chinese swarms of meteors, of the 
18th and 27th of July, and the fall of shooting stars of 
the 21st of October (O.S.) 1366, may be the now ad- 
vaneedy August and November periods, loses much of its 
weight after the recent experience of 1838-1848.** 



^ An entirely similar fall of shooting stars as that which 
the younger Boguslawski found for October 21st, 1366, 
(o.6.), in Benesse de Horovic, Ckronicon Celesta Pru^ensia 
(Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 116), is fully described in the feo&ous 
histoiical vork of Duarte Nui&ez do li&o {ChronieM doa Bds 
de Portugal rrformadosy pt. i. lisb. 1600, f. 187), but placed in 
the right of the 22nd to 23rd of October (o.s.) Were 
there two streams seen in Bohemia, and on the Tagus, or has 
one of the chroniclers erred in a day ? The following are the 
words of the Portuguese historian : " Vindo o anno de 1366 
sendo andados xxii. dias do mes de Octubro, tres meses antes 
do £aIlecimento del Bei D. Pedro (de Portugal), se fez no 
eeo hum movimento de estrelkts, qual os homees n§o virdo nem 
ouvirSo. £ foi que desda n^a noite por diante correrao 
todahus. strellas do Levuite para o Ponente, e acabado de 
serem jimtas come^arao a correr humas para huma parte e 
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November: 12th-14th, very seldom the 8th or 10th. 
The great fall of meteors of 1799 in Cuinana on the 
llth-12th of November, which Bonpland and I have 
described, so far gave occasion to heUeve in periodic 
4^earances wpon, certain days, that on the occasion of 
Hie great fall of meteors in 1833 (November 12tih-13th) 
^ the phenomenon of the year 1799 was called to mind.*^ 

• 

extras para ontra. E despois deseerao do ceo tantes e tain 
spessas, que tanto que forao bascas no ar, pareciao grandes 
fogueiras,'e que o oeo e o ar ardiao, e que a mesma terra queria 
araer. O ceo parecia partido em muitas partes, alii (mde 
4Btrdlas nao stavaa E isto durou per muito spago. Os que 
isto vi&o, houv^^o tam grande medo e pavor, que stavao 
omno attooitos e cuidavao todos de ser mortos, e que era 
vinda a fim do mundo." '' In the year 1366^ and zxii days of 
the montli of Ootd[>er being past, three months before the 
•death of the king» D<»n Pedro» (of Portugal), there was in 
the heavens a movement of stars, such as men never before 
saw or beard of. At midnight, and for some time after^ aH 
the stars moved from die east to the west ; and after being 
collected together, they b^an to move, some in one direction, 
and others in another. And afterwards they fell from the tik^v 
in such numbers, and so thickly togeth^, that as they de^ 
scended low in the air, they seemed large and fiery, and the 
flky and the air seemed to be in flames, and even the earth, 
appeared as if ready to take fire. That portion of the sky 
where there were no stars, seemed to be divided into many 
parts, and this lasted fmr a long time. Those who saw it were 
^Qed with such great fear and dismay, that they were 
astounded, i-mngining they were struck dead, and uiat llie 
^end of the world had come." 

^ Nearer epochs of comparison might have been brought 
forward, if they had been known at tiiat time ; for ezampue, 
the streams of meteors observed by Bidden, 1823, Nov. 
I2th-13th, in Potsdam; by Btoitd, 1831, Nov. 12th*-13th, 
on the Spanish coast; and by Graf Suchtelu, at Orenberg, 
1882, Nov. 12th-^13tli {Cemo8y vol. i. p. 112; and Sohum. 
jUtr. Nachr. no. 303, p. 242). The great phenomenon of 

1X2 
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December: 9tli-12tli; but in 1798, according to 
Brandes' observation, December the 6th-7th ; Herrick, 
in Newhaven, 1838, Dec 7th-8thi Heis, 1847, De- 
cember 8th and 10th. 



the 11th and 12th of November, which Bonpland and I have 
described (Voyage atue Begions EqmnoxialeSy liv. iv. chap. z« 
torn. iv. p. 34, 53rd ed. 8vo.), lasted from two to four o*dock 
in the morning. Upon the whole journey which we made 
through the forest region of the Orinoco southwards, as far 
as Bio Negro, we found that the enormous fall of meteors 
had been seen by the missionaries, and in some cases recorded 
in the church-books. In Labrador and Greenland, it threw 
the Esquimaux into a state of utter amazement as &r as 
Idchtenau and New Hermhut (Lat. 64® 14'). At Itterstadt, 
near Weimar, the pastor Zeising saw the same phenomenon 
that was at the same time visible under the equator, and near 
the north polar circle in America. Since the periodicity of the 
8t. Zaurentius stream^ August 10th, did not attract general 
attention until long after the November period had, I have 
carefully placed together all the considerable and accurately- 
observed falls of shooting stars on the 12th^l3th November 
known to me up to 1846. There are 15 : 1799, 1818, 1822, 
1623; 1831-1839 every year; 1841 and 1846. I exclude 
those falls of meteors which differ by one or two days : such 
as those of the 10th of November, 1787, 8th November, 1813. 
Such a periodicity closely connected with individual days is 
60 much the more wonderful, as bodies of such a small maps 
are easily exposed to disturbances, and the breadth of the 
ring in which the meteors are supposed to be contained may 
surround the Earth for some days. The most brilliant No* 
Tember streams took place in 1799, 1831, 1833, 1834. (In 
my description of the meteor of 1799, the largest fire-ball 
has ascribed to it a diameter of 1° and 1^^ when it should 
,be 1 and 1 j- hmar diameter!) This is also the place to 
.mention the fire-ball which attracted the special attention of 
the director of the observatory at Toulouse, M. Petit, and 
.whose revolution round the Earth he has calculated. {Compter 
JSendu8y 9 Aout, 1847; and Schum. Mtr. Ifachr* No. 701^ 
p. 71.) 
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*' Eight or nine epochs of periodic meteoric streams, of; 
which the last five are most certainly determined, are here 
recommended to the industry of observers. The streams of 
different months are not alone different from each other; 
in different years, also, the abundance and brilliancy of the 
€ame stream varies strikingly* 

*< The upper limits of the TieigTit of shooting*stars cannot 
be ascertained with accuracy, and Olbers considers all heights 
above 1 20 miles as being less certainly determined. The lower 
boundaries which were formerly {Gaemos^ vol. i. p. 107) gene- 
rally estimated at 16 miles (over 97,388 feet), must be greatly 
contracted. Some, according to measurement, descend very 
nearly to the level of the summit of Chimborazo and Acon- 
cagua, to the distance of 4 geographical miles above the level 
of the sea. Heis remarked, on the contrary, a falling star 
seen simultaneously at Berlin and Breslau on the 10th of 
July, 1837, had, according to accurate calculation, a height of 
248 miles when its light first became visible, and a height of 
168 on its disappearance ; others disappeared during the same 
night at a height of 56 miles. From the older labours of 
Brandes (1823), it follows that of 100 well-defi^ied shooting- 
stars seen from two points of observation, 4 had an elevation 
of only 4 to 12 miles; 15 between 12 and 24 m.; 22 from 24 
to 40 ; 35 (nearly one-third) from 40 to 60 m. ; 13 from 40 to 
SOm.; and only 11 (scarcely one-tenth) above 80 m. their 
heights being between 180 and 240 miles. From 4000 obser- 
vations collected during nine years, it has been inferred with 
regard to the coUmr of the shooting-stars, that two-thirds 
are white, one-seventh yellow, one-seventeenth ydlowish red, 
4md only one-thirfy-seventh green." 

Olbers reports, that during the faSJL of meteors in the night 
of the 12th and 13th of November, in the year 1838, a beau- 
tiful northern light was visible at Bremen, which coloured 
large parts of the sky with an intense blood-red light. The 
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ahootiBg-stars dartmg across this regioa maintained their 
white colour unaltered, whence it may be inferred that the 
northern light was further removed from the snrfiice of the 
Barth than the shooting-stars were at that point where ihey 
became invisible. (Schum. Jstr. I^achr, no* 372, p. 78.) The 
relatiye velocity of shooting-stans has hkherto been estimated 
al from 18 to 36 geographical miles a second, while the Earth 
has only a translatory velocity of 16*4 miles. (Cbmnw, voL i p. 
tot and not&)k Corresponding observations of Julius Schmidt 
at Bonn, and Heis at Aiz-la-Chapelle (1849), gave as liie 
aeetuid miniraum fOr a shooting*star, which stood 48 mile» 
vertically above St Gear, and shot over the Lake o£ Laacb 
only 14 miles. Aoeording to other comparisons of the same 
observer, and of Houzeau in Mons, the velocity of four 
shooting-stara was foimd to be between 46 and 95 miles in 
the second, consequently two to five times as great as the 
pknetaxy velocity of the Earth. The cosmical origin is 
indeed most strongly proved by this result, together with die 
constancy of the simple or multiple points of divergence, i, e^ 
togetiier with the circumstance, that penodic footing-stats, 
independently of the rotation of the Earth, proceed during^ 
several hours from the same star, ereo. when this star is not 
that towards which the Earth is moving at the same time^ 
According to the existing measurements, fire-balls appear tO' 
move slower than shooting-stars ; but it neverthdess remains 
stariking that when tiie former meteors fhll, they sink such a 
littie way into the ground. The mass at Ensisheim in Alsaee 
weighing 276 pounds (November 7th, 1492), penetrated only 
3 feet, and the aerolite of Braunau (July 14th, 1847) to the 
same depth. I know of only two meteoric stones which have 
ploughed viip tiie loose earth for 6 and 18 feet; these are 
the aerolites of Castrovillari, in the Abruzzi (February 9th,. 
1^83), and that of Hradschina in the Agram district (May 
6th, 1751). 
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lIThether anything has ever fiillen from the shooting^tan 
to the Earth, has been much discussed in opposite senseflL 
The straw roo& of the parish Belmont (D^partement de F Aiii;, 
Axondsssement Belle j) which were $et on fire by a meteor in 
the night of Nov^nber 13th, 1835, just at the epoch of the 
known November phenomenon, received Ihe fire, as it ap. 
pears, not from a filing shootii^-star, but from a bursting 
fire-ball, which proldematical aerolite is said to have &llea 
according to the statements of Millet d' Aubenton. A similar 
conflagration, caused by a fire-ball, occurred on the 22nd ot 
March, 1846, about three o'clock in the afternoon, in the 
commime of St» Paid, near Bagndre de Luehon. Only the 
fidl of stones in Angers (on the 9th oi July, 1822,) was 
ascribed to a beautiful falling star seen near Poitiero. Thb 
phenomenon, not sufficiently described, deserves great attend 
tion. The &Uing stars resembled entirely the so-called 
JEtamam candles used in fireworks. It left behind it a strai^it 
streak, very narrow above, and very broad below, which lasted 
far ten or twelve minutes with great brilliancy. Seventeen 
miles northwards of Poitiers an aeroHte ML with a great 
detonation. 

Does all that the shooting-stars contain, bum in the outer- 
meet strata of the atmosphere whose refracting power causes 
the phenomenon of twilight ? The above-mentioned various 
colours, during the process of combustion, admit of the in- 
ference of a chemical difEbrence in the substances. In addb* 
tion to this, the forms of these fiery meteors are exceedingly 
variable; some form merely phosphoreseeni lines of such fine- 
ness and number, that Forster, in the winter of 1832, Saw 
the sky illimiinated by them with a feeble glow.^ Many 
shooting-stars move merely as luminous points, and leave no 
tail behind them. The combustion, attended with rapid or 

^ Forster^s Menudre aur lea MoUesJilawtes, p. 31. 
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dow disappearance of tlie tails, which are generally many milos 
in. length, is so much the more remarkable, as the burning tails: 
sometimes bend and sometimes move onwards. The shining 
for some hours of the tail of a fire-ball which had long disap- 
peared, observed by Admiral Krusenstem and his companions 
during their voyage round the world, vividly calls to mind 
ih^ lonff shining of the cloud from which the great aerolite of 
^gos Potamos is said to have fidlen, according to the certainly 
not quite trustworthy relation of Damachos. {CosmoSf vol. i 
p. 122 and note.) 

There are shooting-stars of very different magnitude in- 
<sr^asing to the apparent diameter of Jupiter or Venus; 
on the occasion, also of the fell of shooting-stars seen at 
Toulouse (April 10th, 1812), and the observation of a fire- 
ball at Utrecht, on the 23rd of August of the same year, they 
were seen to form, as it were, from a luminous poifU, to shoot 
out in a starlike manner, and then to expand to a sphere of 
the si2se of. the Moon. In yeiy abundant falls of meteor9, 
6uch as those of 1799 and 1833, there have been undoubtedly 
many fire-balls, mixed with thousands of shooting-stars ; but 
the identity of both kinds of fiery meteors has not been by 
any means proved hitherto. Eelation is not identity. There 
fitill remains much to be investigated as to the physical rela- 
tions of. both; as to the influence pointed out by Admiral 
Wrangei,^ of the shooting-stars upon the development of the 
fohr light on the shores of the Frozen Sea ; and as to the 
number of luminous processes indistinctly described, but not 
on that account to be hastily denied, which have preceded 
th^ formation of fire-balls. The greater number of fire- 
balls appear unaceampanied by shooting-stars, and show no 
periodicity in their appearance* What we know of shooting- 
4Btars, with regard to their divergence from definite points, is 
at present only to be applied to fire-balls with caution. 

^ Cosmos f voL i. p. 114 and note* 
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Xeteorie siOHea fall the most rarely in a quite clear sky, 
mthout the previous formation of a black meteor-cloud, with- 
out any visible phenomenon of light, but with a terrible crack- 
ling, as upon the 6th of September, 1843, near Klein- 
Wenden, not far ttom Mlihlhausen ; or they &11, and this 
more frequently, shot out of a suddenly formed dark cloud, 
accompanied by phenomena of sound, though without light ; 
£nally, and indeed the most frequently, the falls of meteoric 
stones present themselves in close connection with brilliant 
£re-balls. Of this connection the &lls of stones at Barbotan 
(D^p. des Landes) on the 24th of July, 1790, with a simul* 
taneous appearance of a red fire-ball and a white meteoric 
cloud,** from which the aerolites fell ; the fall of stones at 
Benares, in Hindostan, ISth December, 1793, and that of 
Aigle (D^p. de L'Ome), on the 26th of April, 1803, afford 
well-described and indubitable examples. The last of the 
phenomena here mentioned — ^that which among all has been 
investigated and described with the greatest care by Biot— 
has finally, 23 centuries after the' great Thracian fedl of stones, 
and 300 years since a Frate was killed by an aerolite at Crema,^ 

^ Eanitz, Lehriuch der MiteoftHogiey vol. iii. p.277. 

^ The great fall of aerolites at Crema, and on the shores of 
Adda, is described with especial vivacity, but unfortunately 
in a rhetorical and vague manner, by the celebrated Petrus 
Martyr, of Anghiera {Opu6 J^^nstohrum, Amst. 1670, 
no. cccclzv. pp. 245-246). What preceded the fall itself was 
an almost total darkening on the 4th of September, 1511, at 
the noon hour. ** Fama est, pavonem immensum in aerea 
Cremensi plaga fuisse visum. Pavo visus in pyramidem con- 
verti, adeoque celeri ab occidente in orientem raptari cursu, 
ut in horsB memento magnam hemispho^rii partem, doctoinim 
inspectantium sententia, pervolasse credatur. Ex nubium 
illico densitate tenebras ferunt surrezisse, quales viventium 
nullus unquam se eognovisse fateatur. Per earn noctis faciem, 
eum formidolosis fulguribus, inaudita tonitrua regionem 
«ircumsepserunt."_ ** The report is, that an enoimous peacock 
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pot an end to the scepticism of the aeademiMi. A laxg6 fire- 
ball, wliich moved from S.£. to N.W., waa seen at one 
o*dock in the afternoon at Alenf on, Falaise, and Caen, while 
the sky was quite dear. Some moments afterwards there waa 
heard near Aigle (Dep. de L'Otne), an ezplosien in amall, 
dark, almost motionless doud, lasting for fiye or six minntes, 

was seen flying in the sky aboye the town of Crema. The 
peacock appeared to change into a pyramid, and was carried 
from west to east with such rapidity, that in a moment it 
seemed to traverse the whole hemisphere, as some learned 
men imagined who saw it Immediately afterwards snch 
darkness arose from the denseness of the donds as was never 
known by mortal before. During this midnight gloom, un- 
heard-of thunders, mingled with awful lightnings, resounded 
tiirough that quarter of the heavens." The illuminations were 
so intense, that the inhabitants round Bergamo, could see the 
whole plain of Crema during the darkness. '* Ex hortenda 
illo fragore quid irate natura in earn regionem pepererit, per- 
cuncteberis. Saxa demisit in Cremensi planitie (ubi nullus 
unquam aequans ovum lapis visus fait) immensae magnitu- 
dim, ponderis egregii. Decem fmsse reperto centilibralia 
saxa femnt." " You will periu^s inquire what accompanied 
that terrific commotion of nature. On the plain of Crema, 
where never before was seen a stone the size of an egg^ there 
fell pieces of rock of enormous dimensions and of immense 
weight. It is said that ten of these were found weighing a 
a hundred pounds each. Birds, sheep, and even &3i were 
killed." Under all these exaggerations it may still be seen» 
that the metearie cloud out of which the stones iell, must have 
been of uncommon blackness and thickness. The " pavo " waa 
undoubtedly a long and broad-tailed fire-balL The terrible 
noise in the metearie doud is here represented as the thunder 
accompanying the lightning (?)* Anghiera himself received 
in Spam a fragment, the siae of a fist {exfirugiri» dismptortiii^ 
saaorum), and showed it to King Ferdinand the Catholic, in the 
presence of the famous warrior Gonzalo de Cordova. Hia 
letter ends with the words : '' Mira super hisce prodigiis con- 
scripte fmatioe, physice, theologice ad noa missa sunt ex 
Italia. Quid portendant, quomodoque gignantur, tibi utraque 
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which was followed tibree or four timee by a noise like a 
caQnon and a ratde of muskets, mixed with a number of 
drums. At each explosion parts of the yapour, of which th& 
oload coDsisted» were removed. No i^pearance of light was 
visible in this instance. There fell at the same time upon an 
eUiptieal sur&ce, whose mijor axis, from S.£. to N.W., had 
a length of 6 miles, a great number of meteoric stones, the 
lazgest <^ which weighed only 17^ pounds. They were hot 
but not red,* smoked ^dsibly, and, what is yerj striking^ 

servo, si aliquando ad nos yeneris." " From these prodigies 
Italy has funiished us with many a marvel of* superstition,, 
physic, and theology; what they portend, and how they are 
to come to pass, you will learn whenever you come to us." 
(Written firom Burgos to Fagiardus.) Cardanus {Opera^ ed. 
Ludg. 1663, tom. iii. lib. xv. cap. Ixxii. p. 279,) affiums still 
more accurately, that 1200 aerolites fell among them, one of 
120 poimds weight, iron grey, of great density. The noise is 
said to have lasted two hours : " ut mirum sit, tamtam molem 
in aere sustineri potnisse;'' ^ it is marvellous ^t such a nmss 
could be supported in tiie air." He considered the tailed fire- 
ball to be a comet, and errs in the date of the phenomenon 
by a year : '' Vidimus anno 1510." Cardanus was at that 
time nine or ten years old. 

* Recently, on the occasion of the ftll of aerolites at 
Braunau (July 14th, 1847), the &llen masses of stone were 
so hot, that afber six hours they could not be touched with-- 
out causing a bum. I have already treated (Asie Ouu 
traie^ tom. i. p. 408) of the analogy which the Scythian 
myitis of sacred gold presents with, a ML of meteors. ** 5. As 
Ine Scythians say, l^eirs is the most recent of all na- 
tions; and it arose in the following manner. The first 
man that appeared in this country, which was a wilderness^ 
was named Targitaus : they say that the parents of this Tap* 
gitaus, in my. opinion relating what is incredible,«»>they 
say, however, that they were Jupiter and a daughter of the 
river Borysthenes; theit such was the origin of Tai^taiu|: 
and that he had three sons, who went by the names of LipoiD-^ 
ats^ Ap6xai% and the youngest, Colaxais; that during their 
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they were more easily broken during the first day after the 
-fall than subsequently. I haye intentionally giyen more time 
to this phenomenon, in order to be able to compare it with 
another of the 13th of September, 1768. About half-past 
Ibur o'clock in the afternoon of the above-mentioned day, a 
dark cloud was seen near the village of Luce (Dip. d*£ure et 
Loire) 4 miles westward of Chartres, in which a noise was 
heard like a cannon shot» and at the same time a hissing was 
perceiyed in the air caused by the fall of a black stone mor- 
ing in a curve. The stone, which had penetrated into the 
Earth, weighed 7^1bs., and was so hot that it could not be 
-touched. It was very imperfectly analyzed by Lavoisier^ 
Tougeroux, and] Cadet. No phenomena of light were per- 
ceived throughout the whole occurrence. 

As soon as the observation of periodic fidls of shooting 
istars was commenced, and their appearance on certain nights 
expected, it was remarked that the frequency of the meteors 

reign a plough, a yoke, an axe,, and a bowl of golden work- 
manship dropping down from heaven, fell on the Scythian 
territory ; that the eldest, seeing them first, approached, in- 
tending to take them up, but as he came near, the gold began 
to bum ; when he had retired the second went up, and it did 
iihe same again ; accordingly the burning gold repulsed these; 
but when the youngest went up the third, it became extin- 
guished, and he carried the things home with him ; and that 
the elder brothers in consequence of this giving way, surren- 
<lered the whole authority to the youngest. 6. From Lipox- 
ais, t\ey my^ are descended those Scythians who are called 
Auchatffi; from the second, Apoxais, those who are called 
Catiari and Traspies; and from the youngest of them, the 
royal race, who are called Paralatae. But all have the name 
of Scoloti, from the surname of their king ; but the Grecians 
call them Scytldans. 7. The Scythians say that such was- 
their origin; and they reckon the whole number of years 
from their first beginning, from king Tai^taus to the time 
that Darius crossed over against them, to be not more than a 
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increased with the length of time from midnight, and that the" 
. greatest niunher fell between two and five in the morning. Al- 
ready, on the occasion of the great HeJI of meteors at Comana- 
in the night of the 11th and 12th of November, 1799, my 
fellow-travellers saw the greatest swarm of shooting stars- 
between half-past two and four o'clock. A very meritorious- 
observer of the phenomena of meteors, Coulvier-Gravier, con^ 
tributed an important essay to the Institute at Paris, upon 
la variation horaire des itoileaJiUmtes, It is difficult to con^ 
jecture the cause of such an hourly variation^ An influence 
of the distance from the hour of midnight. If under different 
meridians the shooting stars do not become especially visible 
until a certain early hour, then, in the case of their cosmical 
origin, we must assume what is still but little probable ; viz. 
that these night, or rather early morning hours, are especially 
adapted to the ignition of the shooting stars, while in other- 
thousand years, but just that number. This sacred gold the 
kings watch with the greatest care, and annually approach it 
with magnificent sacrifices to render it propitious. If he who 
has the sacred gold happens to fall asleep m the open air on 
the festival, the Scythians say he cannot survive the year, and 
on this accoimt they give him as much land as he can ride 
round on horseback in one day. The country being very 
extensive, Colaxais established three of the kingdoms for his 
sons, and made that one the largest in whid^ the gold is 
kept. The parts beyond the north of the inhabited districts 
the Scythians say can neither be seen nor passed through, by 
reason of the feathers shed there ; for that the earth and air 
are full of feathers, and that it is these which intercept the 
view." HerodotuSy iv. 5 and 7; (Translation, Bohn's Classical' 
Library, p. 238.) But is the fMfth of sacred gold, merely aa 
ethnographical myth; an allusion to three lung's sons, the 
founders of three races of Scythians ? an allusion to the pro- 
minent position which the race of the youngest son, the 
Paralatffi, attained ? (Brandstatter, Scjfthica^ de nwrea caterva^ 
1837, pp. 69 and 81.) 
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hours of the night more shooting stars pass by before midnight 
invisihle. We must still long and patiently collect obserra- 
tions. 

The principal characters of the solid masses whidi &11 
from the air, 1 belieye J have treated of with tolerable 
^completeness {(htmos, vol. i. p. 117.) in reference to th^ 
chemioai Delations and the granular structure, especially 
jnyestigated by Gostav Rose in accordance with the state 
<if our knowledge in the year 1845. The successiTC labours 
of Howard, Elaproth, Thenard, Yauquelin, Proust, Ber- 
selius, Stromeyer, Laugier, Dufresnoy, Ghistav and Hein- 
lich Eose, Boussingaidt, Rammekberg, and Shepard, have 
afforded a rich material,*^ and yet two-thirds of the fallen 
meteoric stones, which lie at the bottom of the sea, escape 
<mr observation. Although it is striking that under all 
zones, at points most distant from each other, the aerolites 
have a certain ph^fetoffnomic resemblance — in Greenland, 
Mexico and South America, in Europe, Siberia and Hindo- 
fitan — ^still upon a closer investigation they present very great 
differences. Many contain -f^ of iron, others (Siena) scarcely 
y^ ; nearly all have a thin black brilliant and at the same 
time veined coating: in one (Chantonnay) this crust was 
entirely wanting. The specific gravity of some meteoric 
stones amounts to as much as 4*28, while the carbonaceous 
stone of Alais, consisting of <»nunbling lamelee, showed a spe- 
cific gravity of only 1*94. Some (Juvenas) have a doleritic 
structure, in which crystallized olivin, augite and anorthite 
are to be recognized separately ; others (the masses of Pallas) 
afford merely iron, containing nickel and olivin ; and others 
again (to judge from the proportions of the ingredients) are 

^ The metals discovered in meteoric stones are, nicM 
by Howard, cobalt by Stromeyer, copper and chromium by 
I^ugier, tin by Berzeuus. 
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aggregates of iKvnblende and alfaite (Ghateau-Renaid), or of 
hornblende and Labrador (Blansko and Qiantonnay). 

According to the general summary of lesnlts giyeii by a 
sagacious chemist, Professor Bammelsbeig, who has reoently 
occupied himself uninterruptedly, and as aotiyely as sncoess- 
fully, with the analysis of aerolites and their eampomiaaa 
from simple minerals, '' the separation of the masses fallen 
from the air into meteoric iron and meteorie gtomeM is not to 
be admitted in its strictest sense. Meteoric iron is some- 
times found, though seldom, with siUeates intermixed (the 
Sib^ian mass weighed again by Heis of 1270 Russian pounds, 
with grains of olivin), and on the other hand many meteoric 
stones contain meMUc iron, 

'' A. The meteoric vron^ whose &U it, has been possible to 
observe only a few times (Hradschiina, near Agram, on the 
26th of May, 1751, Braunau, 14ih of July, 1847), while most 
analogous masses have already laid long t^Km the sur&ce of 
the earth, possesses in general very similar physical and che- 
mical properties. It almost always contains sulphiiret of 
iron mixed with it in finer or coarser particles, which, how- 
ever, do not appear to be either iron pyrites or magnetic 
pyrites, but a sulphuret of iron." The principal mass of such 
a meteoric iron is also not pure metal, but consists of an alh^ of 
iron and nickel^ so that this constant presence of nickel (on the 
average 10 per cent, sometimes rather more, sometimes rather 
less) serves justly as an especial criterion for the meteoric 
nature of the whole mass. It is only an Mo^ rf two i^omor^ 
pJums metals, not a combination in definite proportions. There 
are also present in minute quantity : cobalt, manganese, magne* 
sium, copper, and carbon. The last-mentioned substance is 
partly mixed mechanically, as d^cultly cmnbustible graphite; 

* Bammelsberg, in PoggendorS, Anmlen^ vol. Ixxiv. 1849, 
p. 442. 
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partly in chemical combination with iron, and therefore ana- 
logous to many kinds of bar-iron. The prindpal mass of the 
meteoric iron contains also always a peculiar combination of 
phofpharus with iron emd niekel^ which on the solution of the 
iron in hydrochloric acid^ remains in the form of silver-white, 
microscopic, crystalline needles and laminee. 

*' B. The meteoric sicnee^ properly so called, it is customary 
to divide into fim> classesy according to their external appear- 
ance* The stones of one class present, in an apparently 
homogeneous mass, grains and splinters of meteoric tron^ which 
. are attracted by the magnet, and possess entirely the nature of 
that found in larger masses. To this class belong, for example, 
the stones of Blansko, Lissa, Aigle, Ensisheim, Chantonnay, 
Klein-Wenden near Nordhausen, Erxlebcn, Ch&teau-Renard, 
and. Utrecht. The stones of the other dass are free from 
metallic admixtures^ and present rather a crystalline mixture 
of different mineral substances ; as, for example, the stones of 
Juvenas, Lontalax, and Stannem. 

*' Since the time that Howard, Klaproth, and Yauquelin 
£rst instituted the chemical investigation of meteoric stones, 
for a long time no regard was paid to the fact that they might 
be mixtures of separate combraations ; but they were examined 
only for their total constituents, and it was considered suffi-> 
cient to draw out the iron by the magnet. After Mohs had 
directed attention to the analogy between some aerolites and 
certain telluric rocks, Nordenskjold endeavoured to prove that 
the aerolite of Lontalax in Finland consisted of olivin, leucite, 
and magnetic iron ore; but the beautiful observations of 
Gustav Rose first placed it beyond doubt that the stone qf Ju- 
venas consists of magnetic pyrites, augite, and a feldspar, very 
much resembling labrador. Guided by this, Berzelius endea- 
voured, in a more extended essay {Kongh VetensJeapS'Acade' 
miens Sandlingar Jy/r 1834), to eliminate also by chemical 
methods the mineralogical nature of the separate C(»nbina« 
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tions in the aerolites of Blansko, Chantonnay and Alois* The 
road happily pointed out by him beforehand has subsequently 
been abundantly followed. 

** a. The first and more numerouff class of 'meteoric stones^ 
those with metallic iron, contain this disseminated through 
them, sometimes in larger masses, which occasionally form a 
skeleton, and thus constitute the transition to those meteoric 
masses of iron in which, as in the Siberian mass of Pallas, the 
other materials disappear more considerably. On account of the 
constant presence of oUvin^ they are rich in magnesia. The oli* 
vin is that part of the meteoric stone which is decomposed when 
it is treated with acids. Like the telluric, it is a silicate of mag- 
nesia and protoxide of iron. That part which is not attacked 
by acids is a mixture of feldspathic and augitic matter, whose 
nature admits of being determined solely by calculation from 
its total constituents, as labrador, hornblende, augite, or 
oligoclas. 

**' p. The second much rarer class of meteoric stones have 
been less examined. They contain partly magnetic iron ore, 
oliyin, and some feldspathic and augitic matter; some of 
them consist merely of the two last mentioned simple mine-' 
rals, and the feldspar tribe is then represented by anorthite.^ 
Chrome iron ore (oxide of chromium and protoxide of iron) is 
found in small quantity in all meteoric stones ; phosphoric 
acid and titanic acid, which Rammelsberg discovered in the 
very remarkable stone of Juvenas, perhaps indicate apatite and 
titanite. 

'* Of the single substances hitherto detected in the meteoric 
stones, there are 18:*^ oxygen, stdphur, phosphorus, carbon, 

^ Shepard, in SiUiman's American Journal of Science 
and Arts, ser. ii. vol. ii. 1846, p. 377; Hammelsberg, in 
Pop;gend. Ann. Bd. kxiii. 1848, p. 377. 

^ Compare Cosmos, vol, i. p. 118. 
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9Uiciumy akmrnvm, magnesmm, etdeium, po^amum, sddUtmf 
iron, mehel, cobal^ chromttm^ mtmgannkim, copper^ tm^ 
and titanium. The proanmate constitaeikts are : (a) vieUilUc : 
Bidcel-iron,' a combixiation of phosphenis with inm and nickel, 
sulphnret of iron and magnetic pyrites ; (5) ooBidiaed : mag^ 
aetic iron ore az^ dirome izon ore; (c) tUieaie^: oIxTin, 
anorthite, labiador and aogite*" 

In order to concentrate the greatest nnmber of impottaiit 
&ct8 separated from hypothetic conjectnres, it still remains 
£Mr me to develop the maniMd analogies which some mete* 
oric stones present as rocks with older, so-called tn^ 
rocks, (dolerites, diorites, and melaphyren), with basalts and 
more recent lava. These analogies are so much the more 
striking, as " the metallic alloy of nickel and iron, whidi is 
constantly contained in certain meteoriG masses," has not 
hitherto been discovered in tellnric minerak. The same dis- 
tinguished chemist whose friendly communications I have 
made use of in these last pages, enters fully into ihia subject in 
a q»ecial treatise,** the results of which will be more appro- 
priately discussed in the geological part of the Cosmos. 

** ZeiUchfift der deuisehen gedog, €h9eikchaft^ Bd. i. 
p. 232. All the matter m the text from p. 693 to p. 596, 
which is between inverted commas, was taken from the manu- 
script of Professor Rammelsberg (May, 1851). 
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CONCLITSION'. 

In concluding tlie uran6l<y^l part of ^ephpicid Seservption 
<if the universe^ in taking a retrospect of what I haye aHeny^ted 
(I do not say aeeompU8hed\ after the execution of so difficult 
an undertaking, I think it necessary once more to call to mind 
that this execution conld have been jeflfeoted only under those 
eooditions -which have been indicated in the Ii^oducHm to 
the third volume of ChsmoB, The attempt to carry out sueh 
a cosmical treatment of the subject is limited to the repre- 
sentation of space and its material contents, whether a^re^ 
gated into spheres oar not. The character of the present 
work differs therefore essentially from the more comprehensive 
and excellent elemmtary works en astronomy which the various 
literatures of modem times possess. Agtrandmyy aa a science, 
tiie triumph of mathematical reasoning, based updn the sure 
fioundati(m of the doctrine of gravitation and the perfection of 
the higher analysis (a mental instrument of investigation), 
treats of phenomena qf motion measure according to space tatd 
fme ; locality (position) of ^le cosmical bodies in their mutual 
and perpetaaUy-varyin^tekrtionstO'ea^'oiher; change qffcrm; 
as ml36» tailed comets; diasge of light, as the sudden appear-^ 
once or total esetinetkm of tibe t^kt of <£stant suns. The 
^uanti1p)r of matter present m &e universe remains always tlM 
nmie; but from what has already been discovered in the 
telluric sphere of physical laws of nature, we see working in 
tbe eternal rmmd of m^tteriat phenomena an ever^-unsatisfled 
dla9i^tf, presenting itself in numberiese and nameless com^ina^ 
iions. Such an excreise-of £)roe by mftttorxs csSled forth by 

x2 
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its at least apparent Jteterogeneity, Exciting motion in im- 
measiirdbh/ minute spaces^ this heterogeneity of matter com- 
plicates all the problems of terrestrial phenomena. 

The astronoTidcal problems are of a simpler nature. Hitherto 
imencumbered bj the above-mentioned complications, directed 
to the consideration of the quantities of ponderable matter 
{massei), tO'the oscillations producing light and heat — the 
mechanics of the heavens has, precisely on account of this 
simplicity, in which everything is reduced to motion^ remained 
in all its branches amenable to mathematical treatment, 
This advantage gives to the elementary works on theoretical 
astronomy a great and entirely peculiar charm. In them is 
reflected what the intellectual labours of later centuries have 
achieved by the analytical methods ; how configuration and 
orbits are determined ; how in the phenomena of planetary 
motion only small oscillations about a mean condition of 
^equilibrium can take pla.cc ; how the planetary system, from 
its internal arrangement, works its preservation and perma* 
nence by the compensation oi perturbations. 

The examination of the means of forming a general con- 
ception of the universe, the explanation of the complicated 
celestial phenomena, do not belong to the plan of this work. 
The physical description of the universe relates to what fills 
space, and organically animates it, in both spheres of mtmo- 
logical and telluric relations. It adheres to the consideration 
of the discovered laws of nature, and treats of them as ac- 
quired facts, as immediate results of empirical induction. In 
order to carry out the work of the Cosmos withinihe appro- 
priate limits, and not with too great extension, it must not be 
attempted to establish theoretically the connection of pheno- 
mena. In this limitation of the plan laid down beforehand, I 
have, in the astronomical volume of Cosmos^ applied so, much 
the more care to the individual facts and their arrangement. 
From the consideration of universal space, its temperatmCf 
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the degree of its transparency, and the Tesisting medium 
which fills it, I have passed on to natural and telescopic 
vision, the limits of visibility, the velocity of light, according 
to the difference of its sources, the imperfect measurements 
of luminous intensity, and the new optical means of dis- 
tinguishing direct from reflected light. Then follows the 
heaven of fixed stars; the numerical statement of its self- 
luminous suns so far as their position is determined; their 
probable distribution ; the changeable stars which reappear at 
well-defined periods ; the proper motion of the fixed stars ; 
the assumption of the existence of dark cosmical bodies, and 
their influence upon the motion of the binary stars; the 
nebulous spots, in so &r as these are not remote and very 
dense swarms of stars. 

The transition from the sidereal part of uranology from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to our solar system, is merely a tran- 
sition from the universal to the particular. In the class of 
binary stars, self-luminous cosmical bodies move about a 
common centre of gi*avity. In our solar system, which i» 
constituted of very heterogeneous elements, dark cosmical 
bodies revolve round a self-luminous one, or much ratber 
again round a common centre of gravity, which at different 
times is situated within and without the central body. The 
individual members of the solar system are of dissimilar 
nature— more dissimilar than for many centuries astrono- 
mers were justified in supposing. They are principal and 
secondary planets; among the principal planets a group whose 
orbits intersect each other ; an innumerable host of comets ; 
the ring of the zodiacal light ; and, with much probability, 
the periodic meteor-asteroids. 

It still remains to state here fully, as actual relations; the 
three great laws of planetary motion, discovered by Kepler. 
^^Mrst law: each orbit of a planetaiy body is an ellipse, in 
one of whose foci the Sua is sitMSLtcd^'^-^Second law: each 
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planetary body describes in equal times equal sectors round 
the Smi,^^3^w'd law: the squares of the times of rerolution 
of two planets, are as the cubes of their mean distances* 
The seo<md law is sometimes ealled the first, because it was 
discovered earlier* (Kepler, Aitroiionda nova, sen Pk^sicm 
caJeHiSf iradUa tom/fMutarUs de morbus stella Mortify ea 
obeerv. T^ckomB BraM ehhorata^ 1602 ; compare cap. xL 
with cap. lix.) The first two laws would be applicable, if 
ihere were cmly a single pknetary body ; the third and most 
important, which was discorered nmeteen years afterwards, 
fixes tiie motions of two planets to one law. (The manu- 
script (^ the Marmondce Mtrndi^ which appeared in 1619, was 
already completed on the 27th of May, 1618.) 

While the laws of planetary motions w^re empirically dis- 
corered at the commencement of the serenteenth century ; 
while Newton first discovered the'force, of whose action Kepler's 
laws were to be considered ^as necessary consequ^iees ; so the 
end of the eighteenth Century has had the merit of demonstrat- 
ing the stdbilUy cf the fikmetary sygtem by the new path 
which the perfected calcnlfttion of infinitesimals opened to the 
mvestigation of astronomioal truths. The principal elements 
of this stability are: €he invariability of the major axes of the 
planetary orbits, proved by Lapiace (1 778 imd 1 7$4), Lagrange, 
and Poisson; the long periodic change (comprised within 
narrow limits) of the eocsentricity of two larger planets more 
distant firom the sun, Jupiter and Saturn, themselves only 
xizt ^^ "^ mass of the all^oveming central body; finally, 
the arrangement that^ according to the eternal plan of 
^eation, and the nature of the formation of the planets, 
they have all a translatory and rotatory motion in one diree^ 
tion; that this motion takes place in Grlnts of slight and 
but littie varying ellipticity, in planes of moderate differences 
of inclination ; and that the periods of the planetary revoluticma. 
have among each other no common measure. Such elements 
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of stability, as it were the maintenance and duration of the 
planets' existence, are dependent upon the condition of 
mutual action with a separate circle. K by the entry of a 
cosmical body coming from withmt^ and not previously be- 
longing to the planetary system, that condition was disturbed 
(Laplace, JExpos, du ^st. du Monde, pp. 309 and 391), then 
this disturbance, as the consequence of new attractive forces, or 
of a collision, might certainly become destructive to the existing 
system, imtil finally, after long conflict, a new equilibrium 
was produced. The arrival of a comet upon an hyperbolic 
orbit from a great distance, even when want of mass is made 
up for by immense velocity, can excite apprehension only in 
an imagination which is not susceptible of the earnest assur- 
ances of the calculation of probabilities. The wandering clouds 
of the mterior comets are not more dangerous to our solar 
system than the great inclination of the orbits of some of 
the small planets between Mars and Jupiter. Whatever 
must be characterized as mere probability, lies beyond the 
domain of a physical description of the universe; science 
must not wander into the cloud-land of cosmological dreams. 
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spots, 367. 
FaculoB and shallows, 399. 
Fage- s Comet, elements, 555. 
Falling stars, 566. 
Faraday on atmos^erio magnetism, 

395. 
Firebaik, 556. 
Flora, discovery of, 421; dements, 

508. 
Fontaney, die Jesuit, aa the Kagd- 

lanio Clouds, 342. 

Galileo, his controversy with Marios, 

295; his Mundoa Jovialis, 296; 

use of eolonred glasses neglected 

by, 368. 
Geminus mentions nebukms stars, 

293. 
Gnomons, ancient, 457. 

Halley*s observatbns on nebole> 

299. 
Hallcy's Comet, re-appearances of. 

Heat, rays of, 395. 

Heat possessed fay the Moon's lights 
479. 

Hebe, discovoryof, 421 ; dement^ 
508. 

Heis's observations «m shootiag 
stars, 576. 

Herschd, Sir Wiiliara, his estimate 
of the extent M ncbidovs spots, 
292; Jus discoveries* 302; oil 
the nebula of Orion, 331 ; on 

. solar spots, 371; op^posed to the 
assunqktion of a Innar ateo* 

. ^here, 486. 

Her^disl* Sir John, on nebiUie and 
stellar clusters, 312, 318; .on 
irregular nebulous masses, 324 ; 
on the nebttU in Orion, 329 ; oa 
the nebula round ijAzg4^332; 
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on the nebvla in Vu^pes, 333; 
his description of the Magellanic 
Clouds, 342 ; on the black specks 
and Coal-bags of the sonthem 
iiemisphere, 347 ; on the heat of 
the Moon's surface, 461. 
Herschel, Miss, discovery of a ne- 
bula by, 318. 
Hipparchus mentions nebolous 

stars, 293. 
Houzean*8 observalions on the zo- 
diacal light, 565. 
Humboldt, Alexander von, works of, 
quoted in various notes : — 
Asie Centrale, 453, 589. 
De Distributione Geographica 

Plantarum, 451. 
Ezamen critique de THistoire 
de la Geographie du Non- 
▼eau Continent, 294, 3X5, 
317,338,490. 
KWtinen Schriften, 440. 
Voyage aux Begions equinox- 

iales, 484, 581. 
Vaes dies Cordilleras et Moeu- 
mens des peuples indigenes 
de TAmerique, 417, 540« 
Becuil d'observations astrono* 
miques, 484. 
Hujgens discovers the nebula in the 

sword of Orion, 299, 327. 
Hygeia, discovery of, 421 ; elemants, 

508- 
Hyperk)n, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Intensity of the solar Ught on the 

pbn^ii, 461. 
Interior comets, 555. 
Interior planets, 424, 
Irene, discovery of, 421 ; ,dements, 

508. 
iris, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

508. 
Irregular nebulous masses, 321 ; 

situate near the Milky Way, 322 4 

extraordinary size and singular 

forms, 326. 
Isaac, Abeu Sid Hassan, introduces 

the latinized term xtebolosse into 

the Alphonsine Tables, 294. 



Jacob, Caplain, on the nebula 

round 9 ArgtLs, 332. 
Japetus, a satellite of Satam, 523. 
July, falling stars in, 579. 
Juno, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

50S. 
Japiter, numerical data, 511 ; 

streaks, or girdles, 513. 
Jupiter*^ satellites, num^ical data, 

515. 

Kant's specolatioBs on nebnln and 
star-formation, 301. 

Ke{^r on planetary distances, 433; 
laws of planetary motion dis- 
covered by, 599. 



Lacaille, his classification of 

buls, 300. 
Lambert's speculations on nebulee, 

301. 
Lassell, discovery of a satellite of 

Saturn by, 523; of satellites of 

Neptune by, 532. 
Laurentnis stream of Cslliog stars, 

579. 
Le Gentil's study of nebnbe^ 

301. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Earth-light 

known to, 483. 
Leverrier and Adams, claims to 

the discovery of Neptune, 529. 
Lcxell's Comet, 547. 
Light, time required to traverse the 

radius of the Earth's orbit, 361 ; 

solar and artificial, 393; diffiKr- 

ence of intensity in the different 

planets, 461. 
Light, sodiacaU See Zodiacal light. 
Light-clonds, comets so styled by 

the GreekS) 533. 
Lucerna Mundi, the Sun, 359. 
Lunar atmosphere disproved, 486. 
Lunar spots, 488. 

Magellanic CloudSt, early notices of, 
294: termed Cape-cJouds by the 
Portuguese, 335 ; general adop- 
tion of the name, 339 ; des<^bed 
by Sir John He»chel, 342 ; not. 
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connected with one another, 343 ; 
nor with the Milky Way, 343. 

Magnitude, absolute and apparent, 
of planets, 426. 

Map of the Moon, 490. 

Mars, numerical data, 502 ; meteo- 
rological analogies with the 
Earth, 503. 

Masses of the planets, 445. 

May» falling stars in, 579. 

Mayer, of Gunzenhausen (Simon 
Marius), first describes a nebula, 
295. 

Mercury, distance, diameter, mass, 
density of, 470. 

Messier, his discoveries regarding 
nebulae, 302. 

Meteor asteroids, 357. 

Meteoric stones, 556; seldom fall 
from a clear sky, 587; remark- 
able falls of, 587 ; analysis, 
592. 

Metis, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 
508. 

Michell conceives all nebulae to be 
stellar clusters, 302. 

Milky Way, Huygens on the, 328. 

Mimas, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Moon, myths respecting the, 438, 
440; estimate of the heat of its 
surface, 461; numerical data, 
477 ; moonlight, 477 ; capable of 
producing heat, 479; styled by 
the Indians, King of the stars of 
cold, 479; eclipses, 483; predic- 
tions from the colour of the 
eclipsed body, 485; lunar twi- 
light disproveid, 486 ; probably a 
voiceless wilderness, 487 ; irradia- 
tion, 487; spots, 488; supposed 
to reflect the surface of our 
planet, 489; .topographical chart, 
490; so-called seas, 491; moun- 
tains, 493 ; comparison of height 
with the mountains of the Earth, 
494; ray-systems, 495; annular 
plains, 495 ; craters of elevation, 
497 ; rills, 499 ; influence on the 
Earth, 500. 
mtains of the Moon, 493. 



Mundus Joviali^, a work by Galileo^ 
296. 

Nebula, the first isolated, dis* 
covered, 295. 

Nebulae, Lacaille's classification of,. 
300 ; discoveries of the Herschels,. 
302 ; of the Earl of Rosse and 
others, 304 ; probably no essen- 
tial physical distinction between, 
and clusters of stars, 305 ; ques* 
tion of the existence or non- 
existence of a self-lutninousy 
vaporous matter, 307 ; elliptical, 
318; annular, 319; planetary, 
320; nebulous stars, 322; galaxy 
of, not confirmed by recent ob- 
servation, 325. 

Nebular theory, the, 301; inde- 
pendent of the theory of sidereal 
ag^gregation, 303. 

Nebulous masses, regular, 315 ; ir- 
regular, 321; these latter mostly 
situate near the Milky Way, 
322; extraordinary size of some« 
and singular forms of others, 
326. 

Nebulous spots, 291; number whose 
positions have been determined* 
292; early notices of, 293; Ga- 
lileo'sdiscoveries>297; Huygens, 
299; Lacaille, 300; other inves- 
tigators, 301; the discoveries of 
the Herschels, 302; the Earl of 
Rosse, 304 ; Sir John Herschel's 
distribution of, 312. 

Nebulous stars, mentioned by Hip- 
parchus, Geminus, and Ptolemy. 
293 ; a modem division of r^guw 
lar nebulae, 322. 

Neptune, considerations on the dis- 
tance of, 528; numerical data, 
528; claims to the discovery of> 
529. 

Neptune, satellites of, 531. 

Northern Catalogue of the Her« 
schels, 309. 

Northern hemisphere possessor 
many nebulae, and but few clos* 
ters of stars, 311. 
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l^ovember period, niieteors of the, 

573, 581. 
Nubecula Major and Minor, 301, 

340. 
Number and epoch of discovery of 

the principal planets, 403. 
Nutation of the Earth's axis, 427, 

454. 

October, falling stars in, 580. 

Olbcrs' conjecture as to the aste- 
roids being fragments of a single 
destroyed planet, 509 ; on shoot- 
ing stars, 583. 

Orbits, inclination of, planetary, 
449; cometary, 557. 

Orion, nebula in the sword of, 298, 
326 ; in the head of, 326 ; trape- 
zium not surrounded by a nebula, 
830 ; new stars discovered in the 
trapezium, 330. 

Pallas, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 

506. 
Parthenope, discovery of, 421 ; ele- 
ments, 508. 
Penumbrs of the solar body,317. 
Periodic meteors, number of, ob- 
served at different hours, and in 

different months, 577. 
Perpetual spring, its undesirable 

nature, 451. 
Perseus, falling stars issuing from, 

574. 
Peruvian seven-day week, an error, 

418. 
Peter Martyr, his description of 

the Magellanic Clouds, 340; on 

a fall of aerolites, 587. 
Photosphere of the nebulous stars^ 

322 ; of the Sun, 363. 
Picard investigates the nebula in 

Orion, 299. 
Pisces, nebulous region of, 313. 
Planetary discovery, epochs of, 

357. 
PlAetary motion, three great laws 

of, 599. 
Planetary nebulse, 320; mainly found 

io the southern hemisphere. 320. 



Planetary system, stability of, how 
demonstrated, 600. 

Planets and their satellites, general 
considerations, 402 ; principal 
planets, 403 ; discovery, 403 r 
names, 407 ; planetary signs, not 
of ancient date, 411 ; days and 
metals named from, 411 ; early 
conjectures that other planets 
remained to be discovered, 419 ; 
periods of discovery since the 
Invention of the telescope, 420 ; 
classification in two groups, 422 ; 
exterior, generally larger than the 
interior, 424; absolute and appa- 
rent magnitudes, 426 ; arrange- 
ment and distances, 429; as- 
sumed laws, by Titius and Bode, 
and Wurm, 442; masses, 445 ; 
densities, 446; periods of revo- 
lution, and axial rotation, 448 ; 
inclination, 449^; excentricity, 
457; intensity of the Sun's light, 
461. 

Planets, secondary, numerical data, 
462. 

Planets, the small, numerical data, 
504; table of elements, 508 ; 
Olbers' conjecture as to their 
origin, 509. 

Plateau on irradiation, 487. 

Principal planets, 403. 

Proselenes, astronomical myth of 
the, 439. 

Ptolemy mentions nebulous stars, 
294. 

Regular nebulse, classification of, 

315. 
Evolution, periods of, of the pla» 

nets, 448; of comets,. 553. 
Rhea, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 
Robinson, Dr., nebulse resolved by, 

304. 
Rosse, Earl of, discoveries by means 

of his powerful telescope, 304 ; 

his caution, 306. 

Sabbatli, used as a name for tlie 
whole week, 413. 
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Sagittarius, nelrala in, 333. 

Sanscrit names of planets, 409* 

Satellites, general cdnsiderations 
on«462. 

Saturn, nnmerical data, 517; rings, 
519 ; excentric position, 521. 

Satom's satellites, numerical data, 
523. 

Scfawabe's observations on the solar 
spots, 397 i on the excentric posi- 
tion of Saturn, 521. 

Scythian myth of a fall of gold 
(meteors), 589. 

Seas (so-called) of the Moon, 491. 

Secondary planets, 462. 

$hooting stars, upper limits of the 
height of, unascertained, 583; 
various colours, 583; magni- 
tudes, 58G. 

Sidera Borbonia and Sidera Aus- 
triaca, 367. 

Sidereal aggregation, theory of, 303. 

Sidereal periods of revolution and 
axial rotation of the planets, 448. 

Sirius, and other fixed stars, esti- 
mates of the distance of, 353. 

Small planets, 504. 

Snow spots in Mars, 504. 

Solar system, difference between, 
and ^e system of double stars, 
351 ; its Bmits indicated by the 
orbite of comets, 356 ; its con- 
stituents, 357. 

South, Sir James, nebnlse resolved 
by, 304. 

South polar star, search for a, 315. 

Southern Catalogue of the Her- 
schel8,309. 

Southern Cross, planetary nebula 

. in» 320; black spot in, 340, 
347. 

Southern hembphere, with iewer 
nebuUe, possesses relatively more 
clusters of stars than the northern, 
314 ; the Magellanic Clouds, 294, 
339. 

Spiral nebula in Asterion, 334. 

Spots, solar, 377, 398; lunar, 488; 
on Mors, 504. 

Star catalogues, early, 341 ; the 



Herschels', 309; the Northern, 
309 ; the Southern, 310. 

Star clusters, 297 ; predominate ia 
the southern hemisphere, 311. 

Star-formation theory, the, 303; 
independentof the nebular theory, 
303. 

Stellar clusters, probably no essen- 
tial physical difference between, 
and nebulae, 305 ; in tne north- 
em and the southern hemispheres* 
311. 

Stemhaufen, star clusters, 297. 

Suhel, a vague term of the Arabian 
astronomers, 340. 

Sun, domain of the, 351 ; its con- 
stituents, 357; translatory mo-* 
tion, 466. 

Sun, considered as the central body,. 
359; numerical data, 361; con- 
jectures as to its physical charac- 
ter, 362 ; envelopes, 363 ; pe- 
numbrse, 371; protuberances* 
375, 468 ; distribution of solar 
spots, 377; chronological list of 
remarkable appearances of, 381; 
intensity of solar light, 388; com- 
parison of artificial light, 393; 
rays of light and rays of heat, 
395; Schwabe's table of occur^ 
rence of solar spots, 398. 

Telescope, discoveries of planets 
since the invention of the, 420; 
the Earl of Rosse's, 304. 

Tethys, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Titan, a satellite of Saturn, 523. 

Titius, on the law of pUmetary dis- 
tances, 442. 

Transits of Venus, 474. 

Trapezium of Orion, discovery of 
new stars in, 330. 

Uranus, numerical data, 524. 
Uranus, satellites of, peculiarity of 

ihdr motion, 526; thebr number 

undetermined, 527. 
Ursa Major, planetary nebula in^ 

320. 
Ursa Minor, fi and y, 316. 
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Venus, distance, brilliancy, rotation, 
transits, spots, mountains of, 473. 

Vespucci searches for a south polar 
star, 315; his mention of the 
Magellanic Clouds, 339. 

Vesta, discovery of, 421 ; elements, 
508. 

Victoria, discovery of, 421; ele- 
ments, 508. 

Virgo, nebulous region of, 312. 

Volcanos of the Moon, 497. 

Vulpes, nebula in, 333. 

Week, or seven-day period, early 



diffused among the Semitic na- 

tions, 412; the Peruvian, an 

error, 418. 
White Ox, the large Magellanic 

Cloud so called by the Arabians, 

294, 336. 
Wilson, on solar spots, 369. 
Wurm, his correction of Bode's law 

of planetary distance, 444. 

Zodiacal light, early speculations on, 
309 ; later opinions, 562 ; obser- 
vations by the author and others^ 
563. 
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above 40 maatnificent Paintings of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, coRprehendlns 
ftithftil portraiu of naany of the distinguished IndlTiduals who were present; wiiA hiatoriou 
and deacilptlve letter-praas, atlaa feUe (pub. a» M. lOt.), half bound morocco, gilt odgesy 
124121. 

COTMAN'S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending t» 
illuatrate the Ecclesiastical, Miliury, and Civil Costume of former agea, with Letter-praan 
I^eacnptioas, etc. bv Dawsov Tuaxxn, Sir 8. Mbttlick, etc. 173 FUtcs. The enamelled 
Braiaas are aplendidly illuminated, 2 voM. ImpL ^^o half-bound morooeo fUt edfcat M. <a. II 
the aaae. larg^ paper, imptrial folio, halfaaoroooo, fUk Hs^a, 9k U, 
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COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS to jKlaa* eoaiMM te 
BncUnd, with L«tter-preta DMcriptioas by Rickmav. S v»U. imperial folio, canUiolat un 
Bigiiy ipiritad Etchiiin ( ?^^' •' 24<* )> half moraeco, IL l«. MM 

DANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. Tlie oricinal raafrni&cvJT 
MUtioii, IM aplandid eolonrad Viewa* od the laifeat scale, of tlia Arebitcctura. AnuquitiM, aiM 
Lasdaeape Seanery of Hindooatan, vola. in S, elapbaat foUo (pub. at 21IM.), alegaatly Aalf- 
boimd moroceo« stL lOa. 

DANIELL'S .ORIENTAL SCENERY, • vola. la s, amall folio, iM Ptotra (pali. at IIL Mfc 
balf-boand morooeo, 61. (U. 
Tbia la ndnced Troxa tba pnccdinf lar^a woik, and ii nncolouied. 

DANIELL'S ANIMATED NATURE, balnfPictarewioeDolinaatloBa of the moot tataraidiis 
SuhiecU from all Brancbea of Natural History, 135 EnKraviiiga, witb Lattcr-prem T>iM«.tiptloBa 
a Tola, imall folio (pub. al Ut. !«•.), half moroeco (nnlfonB with tba Orleotal licaiiary), SI. 3«. 

DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Jartib. careftilly revised- 
Witb a copiova original Memoir of Cirvanttfa. Ilhutrated by upwards of no beautlftil Wood 
EngraTings, after the celiebrated Dekiffita of ToxY Iohavkot, inelndinff 16 new and bematiful 
large Cuta, by Aaauzkoko, now first added. 2 toU. royal a?o (pub. al SI. IM.), dotii gLt, 

11. 8«. isa 

DUL^ Cli GALLERY, aSeiieaof so BeaatJAiIIy Coloured Platea from the moat Celebrated 
PieiaA. in this Remarkable Collection; executed by R. CocXBvmM (Custodian). AU 
mounted on Tinted Card-hoard in the manner of Drawings, imperial foUo, including 4 rMj 
large additional Platea, publiabed separatelT at from 3 to 4 guineaa each, and not before 

" Included bi the Series. In a handsome portfolio, with morocco back (pub. at 401.), 161. Mt. 

*' This is one of the moat aplendid and intereating of tlie Britiab Pictun Galtoilea, and liaa 
tar aome yean been quite unattainable, e?en at the full price." 

EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS.— COL VYSE'S GREAT WORK ON THE 
PYRAMIDS OF OIZEH. Whh an Appendix, by J. S. Pbkmko, Esq., on the Pyramids at 
Abou Boash, tite Payonm, fte. ftc. S vola. imperial Sto, with tu Platea, Uthogtapbed by 
Haohs ( pub. at St. 12«. 6«(. ), II. 1«. 1846 

EGYPT— PERRINQ'S FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS Of 

THE PYRAMIDS OF OIZEH, ABOU ROASU, ftc. Drawn from actual Survey and 
Admeasurement. With Motes and References to Col. Vyse's great Work, also to Deoon, tho 
great French Work on Egypt, Rosellini, Belaoni, Burckhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane, 
and others. 3 Parts, elephant folio, the siae of the great French ** EgypM" (pub. at ISI. 16«.> 
in printed wrappera, 31. 3«.; halPbottiMi morocco, 41. 14*. 64. ISit 

ENGLEFIELO'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 4to. so laxge Platea, BagraTad by Cooks, and a Geo 
logical Map (pub. 71. 7«.), doth, U. it, 1816 

FLAXMAN'S HOMER. Serenty-ilTe beantlftil Composltiona to the IriAs and ODTsaxr, 
engraved under Vvaxuav's inspection, by Pibou, Moass, and Buixs. 2 vols, oblong IblU 
(pub. at St Sf.), boarda 21. 2a. 1«U( 

FLAXMAN'S /ESCHYLUS* ThiityMiz bcavtiAU Compoaitlou from. Obloag feUo (pnb. at 
3L lit. 6a.), boarda II. U. ISSI 

FLAXMAN'S HESIOD, Thlrty-aeven beaittifta Compeaitiona from. Oblong Ibllo ipub. at 

21. 121. 64.), boards U. St. mi 

** Flaxman's unequalled ComiK>sitlona from Homer. JPiehylBa, and Healod, have long 

been the admiration of Europe; of their aimpliclty aiid baau^ the pen ia quite ueuabtoM 

conveying an adequate impression."— Sir TAomat Latmenee. 

FLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Scriea of Bieht CompoalUoM, la the manner of 
Ancient Sculpture, engraved in imitation of tho aiigiual Dwviiigs, by V. C Liwis. Oblong 
Iblio (pulk at 21. 3«.), half-bound morocco, 16t. 1831 

niOISSARl% ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Seventy-four Platea, prlated in 
Gold and ColoBra. S vola. auper^royal tvo, half^eond, uncut (pub. at 41. 10«. >, SI. lOa. 

» . the same, large paper, S vola. royal 4to, haJf-bound, unciat (pub. at lo:. ]0t.), 61. 6a» 

QELL AND GANOTS POMPEIANA; or, «. f^pograpby, Bdlteoa, and Ornaments ef 
PomneiL Original Series, containing the Beadkhof the Ezcavationa prtvioua to 18it 2 voia. 
royslsvo, best edlthm, with upwazda of MM beautiful Line Sogxsvinga by Goopau,, Cook* 
HxATB, Ptb, etc. (pub. al 71. 4s.), boarda, SI. St. 1824 

GEMS OF ART, 36 FINE ENGRAVINGS, ailar llBMamAviw, Cim, RsTvoLoa, Pooa- 
SIX, MvRjj.i a, Tsvixaa, Cojulbgio, Vabsbbvblub, folio, proof taapreaaioBa, ia portfolio 
(pub. at 81. Sf. ), II. lis. 6d. 

GILLRArS CARICATURES, priatad from the Origlaal Platea, aU eBgnved hy hfanaelf 
between l77Sand 1810, comprising the beat PoUdcal and Humfaraoa Satire* of the Keign of 
George the Third, ia upwards of 600 highly spirited Eagmvlags. In 1 large voL aUaa folia 
riththaodilBal]logaiS^aaaaidbythaadv«iaBaf),hal~ ~ ' 



(exactly oBMboa wkh tha odflaal HogafO, aa aaU by tha advartaaf ), halM>eaad nd moncca 
extra, gilt edgea, 81. Ss. 

GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, «!« aoma 
Bcmaffca ea Domestia AnhUoetttia. BayaJ Sto, Platea, etoth (pab. at II. >,7«« 

QOETHE3 FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH lo 36 beautiful Oatllnwu Ao/al 



ikjBab. M Ii. Uk}*0it eHih,,lOfc 6d. 



atttion conii&s a tnmalatlaa oT fh* ongiaal poaaa, tnta UsUwkal and deaatlplhr* aotea. 
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GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Designs for Mansions, 
Villas, Bectory-Hottses, PorsonagO'Hnuses ; BaililTs, Gardener's, Gamekeeper's, and Park- 
Oate Lodges : Cottaires and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old English Styls 
ofATcUtectnie : with Estimates. 2 Tola, royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at U, U.), cloth, iU i2a, id, 

#)RINDUArS (CAPT.) VIEWS IN ^DIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE : cblrflr CD the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consistingof 36 most bcauti- 
AiUy coloured Plates, highly finished, in imlution of Dmwings; with i)escriptive Lettsf- 
press. (Pub. at 12/. 12*.), half-booiid morocco, gilt edges. 84. 84. 18S» 

Ibis is peth&ps ths most exqafsitoly-eolourea volume of laudscapes ever produced. 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History ani 
Practice of the Art: interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual for 
the P'«wnian. 8vo. Illustrated hy .'^9 heautlfal Line Engravings,' exquisitely finitilieil, \ty^ 
Engine Hit AJiT, Po&tbuky, etc., aft«r Designs by SiEFiiAxofff (pub. at W. iK.Gd.), giit clotli, 
lOf. Grf. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Large impl. 

folio. 30 beauti/ully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, Skiiis, Sm. (pub. at 

t 10^ 10«.), hf. morocco, 6L 6*. 18U 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Impl. 8vo. 26 beautifully co- 
lOQied Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 21, 2«.), gilt doth, gilt edges, 1/. 1«. 1844 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on go Sheets, containing upwards of looo Comie 
Suinects aAer Sbymouk. Cruikshavk, Puik, and other eminent Caricaturists, ohiuug folio 
(pub. at 21. 2s.)f cloth, gilt, lj«. 

This clever and entertaining volume is now enlarged by ten additional sheets, each con- 
taininf numerous subjects. It includes the whole of Heath^s Omnium Gatherum, both Scries ; 
Illustrations of Dcmonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Wavs; Nautical Dictionary; 
Scenes in London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous iilustratiouH of Proverbs, 
etc. As a large and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the young' 
artist it woiUd be found a most valuable collection of studies; and to the family circle a con- 
stant source of unexceptionable amusement. 

4IOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 153 line Plates (includln? the two 
well-known "suppressed Plates"), with elaborate Letter- press Descriptions, by J. Nichols. 
Atlas foUo (pub. at 50/.), half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, ^/. 7«. 1822 . 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of so exquisitely beantifViI 
Portraits, engraved by Baktoloxzi, Cooper, and others, in imitation of the original' 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; w^ith Historical and Biographical' 
Letter-press by EninrNn Lodge, Esq. Published by Jonv Cha^tbeklaise. Imperial 4to 
(pob. at 15/. 15«.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, aL l&». 6d. 1812 

HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Ecwakd Jesse, Esq.; or, 
the Art of Angling In England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Pisratorical Account 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams;- vith Instructions in Fly Fishing, 'IVolling, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of RO exquisite Plates, many of which are 
liifhly-flnisned Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifully engraved on Wood. 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12«. 1848 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated fn upwards of 320 beautiftilly- 
engraved Plates, containing Representations of Eicyptian, Greek, and Roman Ilahitk and 
Dresses. 3 vols, royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 2U additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to2l,&t. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Meavs of Art, being an adaptation of the Expe- 
rience of rcofessora to th« practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, post 8vo, 
cloth silt, U. 

In this able volnms are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 
wrorked. It is \ety valuablo to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in painting and water- 
colour draiaing. 

HOWARD'^ (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered «t the Royal 
Acadcipy, with a Memoir, t^ his son, Frahk Howard, large post8vo, cloth, 7«. &/. 1848 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SMRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine ouUine Plates, illustrative of 
all the principal Incldeiis in the Dramas of our national Bard, s vols. 8vo (pub. at h/.h».), 
cloth, S/. 2s. ^^ inJ7—'S» 

*»« Tite 483 Plates mgy be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8vo editions of 
Sbakspeare, for 1^ lis. fU. 

HUMPHREY'S (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING, 
iUnstrated with U spIendM Examplas tsom the Great Masters of the Art, selected from Missaia^ 
< all bc^tiftally iUominated. Square IStno, decorated blading, U. U. 

.HUMPHRErS COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of the progress of the English Coinage, 
from the earliest period to the present time, with 228 beautiful fac-similes of the most interest- 
ing specimens, illuminated in gold, silvor, and copper, square 8vo, neatly decorated binding, 18s. 

• HUNTS EXAMPIiES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

1 HABITATIONS Royal 4to, 37 Plates ( pub. at iU 2>. ) • half morocco 1/. 4<. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Boyal 
«t« « Plates (pnb. at It, !«.), half mriceo, |4t. IMI 
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**"6''^?^^S?'J® /^ 9fT^ 1-?,^^' GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAQES. ETC 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE: OR. DESIGNS FOR LODOKS, OAR- 
DENER8* HOUSES, btc. IH TU£ lTALIi!K liXYLE. U PUtes, royal 4to (pub. at 
l^ !«.)> half morooco, 14*. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, iqiuu* Sro. S4 Boi4enihiuDlnated 
in Gold Olid Coloun, and 4 beautiful MlniaturoB, riclily OrwuMBUd Blncling \jhA. at U. &s.), 
li*. 1846 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, By Mm. Owkv, with a H!iit«rT oTNcedle- 
wori^bTthcCouxxB8tofWiJ.TOv, Coloar«dFlat«a,pMt8TO (pab.atl8«.), gUtclJtti,9<. 1847 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from a celebrated Missal known ai tlie 
** Houra " of the Duke of Anjou, imperial 8to, 36 exqniaite Miniaturea aitd Burden, iu ffoid and 
coloura, Ornamented Biadiny (pub. at 2^ 3«.), lit, 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Onide to the Science of Tronb 
and Salmon Fialdnf. By TKSorHXLVS Sovth, Gsnt. (Ed. Ciijtty, BAR&iaTSH). Witik 
23 beautiful Engravioga on Steel, after Paintinga by Coopxn, Newtok, Fibloixo, Lke, and 
others. Svo (pub. at l^ llt.Ct^). cloth, gilt, 10f.6«(. 1S45 

ITAhlAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of too Plates, chiefly engraved by Barto. 
rozzz, after the original Pictures and Drawinga of Gvznciiio, Michael Amoelo, Domeki- 
CHixo, Anniaalb, Lvdovico, and Aoostiwo Cabacct, Pibtko da Cortona, Carlo Ma> 
RATTi, and othera, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to (pub. at loi. lOt.), half mo< 
rooco, gilt edges, 3L 3«. 1843 

JAMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal Sro, illustrated with 16 aplendid 
Line Engravinn, after drawings by Edward Courbould Stbpkakoff Cmalok, Kbnky 
Meadows, and jbhkikr; ensraved under the auperintendence of Charles Heath. New 
and improTed edition (Just published), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 1^ 11«. dd.}, 
lit. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. sVbis. 
impl. 8vc« 21 beautUtal Portratts (pub. at 2<. A<. ), cloth, 1/. U. 1838 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA of the Science and PracUce of the Field, t!ie 
Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very thick 
vol. 8TO, iUustrated with upwards of 50 Steel Engravings, after Cooper, Ward, Uakcocr, and 
othera (pub. at I^ ll<. 6rf.), cloth, 15«. 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY), ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text, imperial folio. First Series, containing 40 beautiful and highlv inte- 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively iliununated 
in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, &L 5t. 1843 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiful and highly-interesting Views of Eccle* 
alastical Buildings in Italr, arranged in Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-preM. 
Imperial fblio, hall-bound morocco, 5/. 5«. 1844 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. ToUhis- 
trate the ITormans in Sicily. Imperial folio. 30 large Engravings, consisting of Picturesque 
Viewa, Architectural Remaina, Interiora and Ezteriora of Bulidinga, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morocco, U. te. IMS 
But very few copies are now first executedrin this expensive manner. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. < vols, bound in S thick handsome vols, imperial 8vo, 
muatrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. tiSL St.), cloth, gilt, i^ I8f. 1841-M 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OR, GRAPHIC ANS 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and Curious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Weatnilnster, e.y., Monaaterles, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vob. imperial 4to, containing 207 Copper-plate engravings, with 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at X61, 8*.), half-bound morocco, 5^ 5«. 1R19 -25 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTO^ ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 2A0 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick 8to, cloth 
lettered (pub. at It, 10«.), 15«. 

LYSON'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON; Iwing an Historical Account of the Towns, Villages 
and Hamlete in the Counties oi' Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hcrtc, and MiddleseZi 8 vols. 4to, Platc» 
(pub. at lOL lOf.), cloth, 21, 10«. 
The same, large paper, i vols, royal 4to (pub. at Ml, ISt,), e!oth, 91, Ss. 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY 'BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising its History and Statistics, 2 mnttkaUy thick 
volumes, imperial tfo. cloth lettered (pub. at 4^ 14*. 6d.), U. 11«. fid. U49 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, Item the Conquest to the PnMBtFcn««< 
from Tapestry, MSB. fto. Vioftti *i% M vutea, )>M^utSftaUjr lUomiaAted in Gold ud Cototu^ 
etoth,^2^.Ui.6d. IM9 
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MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR» 

a Ciitleal Inquiry into AnctCBt Armour as it vxisted in E«rop«, but paitlcalarijr in BniclaJid, 
ttom tb« Norman Conquest to the Reign of Charles II, with a Oloasarr, etc bj Sir Samubl 
Bo IB MsYaicK, LL.O., P.I.A., etc., new and greatly Improved Sditfon, corrected and ea- 
larired throufrhout by the Author hiniMlf, with the aMiMtaaee of Literwry and Antiquarian 
Mend! (Albrkt way, etc.)i 3 toIs. imperial 4to, illustratad by more than 190 Plares, 
aplendidly Illuminated, mostly in sold and silver, exhihitina some of the finest Specimens 
existing iu Bngland; also a new Plato of tha Tournament of Loeka and Kays (pub. at ilL), 
half-bound morocco, gilt edgea, lOL lOt. 1S44 

SiK Waltbr Scott Justly describes this collection aa **xbm aootOAMAMLm aucooxt." 
,mmBdiMburgk Review. 

MEYRICK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR^ in the Collee. 
tlon of Goodrich Court, ISO Engravings by Joa. Skbltov* 2 vola. Ibiio (pvbti at 1U> lla>J» 
half morocco, top edges gilt, ii. 14s. M. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising Painted Greek 
Vases. Statues, Busts, Bas-Rellefs, and other Remains oi' Grecian Art. 63 large and beautlAil 
Engravings, mostly coloured, vjth Letter-presa DesciJptloBB, tmpeilal 41m (pub. at M. 9f.), 
half morocco, 4^ 14«. «ii. 1823 

MOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS. TRIPODS, PATERiE. 
Tazxas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral ChambcM, finerary Urns, Sarcophagi, Clppi; and 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-press, by Uors, small 
•vo (pub. at U. Za, ), cloth, IL &a. 1814 

MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN ; representing. In 100 vcrr highly 
finished line En^vings, by La Kbux, Fiitdsv, Lakdrskr, G. Cookx, ftc, the most 
remarkable Remains of the Architecture, Scnlptve, Palotliin, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arab* now existing in the Peninsula, meludmg the magnificent Palace of AUismbra; the 
celebrated Mosque and Bridge at Cordova; tha Roval VUla of Generaliffe: and tha Casa do 
Carbon : accompanied by Letter-press Descriptions, in 1 vol. atlas folio, original and briilianc 
impressions of tne Plates (pub. at 421.), hsif morocco, 12<.'l2«. ^ 1813 

MURPHY'S ANCIEN7 CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plaae. Ble- 
vatlons, Sections, and Views of the; with its Hlatoiy and Deacilptloa, and aa Introductory; 
Discourtie on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, imperial follo,27 fine Copper Plates, engraved ' 
hy LowKT (pub. at 6U 6t.), half moroccoi U. ts. 1715 

NAPOLEON GALLERY; Or innstratlonB of the Lifb aad TImaa ofthe Saporor. with P9 
Etchings en Steel by Rbvbil, and other eminent artlats. In one thick volume post ivo. (pub. 
at R la. ), gUt cloth, gilt edges, 10«. 6d. 1846 

NICOLAS-S (SIR HARRIS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; with an Aceonnt oi the Medals, Crosaea, and Ctamu which 
have been conferred for Naval and Military Servicea : together wUh a Hiatory of tfao Order of 
' the Guelphs of Hanover. 4 vols, imperial 4to, splendidly orlntod and Ulnatratad by numerona 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, etc and manj 
lain KJates, illuminated in gold and colours, incmdlng fbll- length Portraits of Queen Vic- 
toria, Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukea of Cambridge and Stusex. (Pub. 
at 14i. 14«.), cloth, with morocco iwcks, SL Uc 64. •«• Compute to 1847 

the same, with tha Platea richly coloared but not fihiininoted, and without tke 



extra portraits, 4 vols, royal 4to. cloth, 9t. 10«. td. 

**Sfar Harris NlcobM has produced the first eoapreheaslTe HlatoiT of the British Ovders of ' 
Knighthood: and it i»tnut(fthe mott et«boratetif prepared aul mtendidlf printed vorka tkmt ever 
iuued from the vreu. Tlie Author appears to ns to have neglected no sources of Information, 
and to have exnansted them, as far as regarda the general scope aad purpose of the Inquiry. 
Tha Graphical Illustrations are such aa boeome a work of this character upon such a soUeee; 
at, of course, a lavish coat. The resources of the reeently revlvod art of wood-«ngravlng havo 
been combined with the new art of printing la colours, so as to produce a rich eifect, almoft 
rivalling that of the monaatic lllnminaUons. SmA a ftoot it m/v of m jdmee im ewerjf greed Ubrmrf. 

or lei 



It contains matter calculated to Interest extensive rtoseso of wadeti, and wo hope hy our 
specimen to exdto thalr curiosity."— <}iMrter<g Seeiew, 

NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE sis 
Plates by Lowmr, new edition, revked by Joa. Owilt, B8«^ one volame, royal Svo, 



U. 11«. Qd. It48 

For classical Architecture, the text book of fhe ProfiMsioB, the moot uaeftd Guide to the 
Student, and the beat Compendium fbr the Amateur. An eminent Architect haa declared 
it to be "not only the most uaeftU book of the kind ever published, but absolutely buUapen- 
oablo to the Student.*' 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT, Including a complete Hlstonr of the Seven Years' War. By FnAvcia 
KvoLBB. Illnstiated by JLDOI.FK MBVSBL. Xoyal ivo, witt ahovo MO VoodcuU (pub. at 
ILtt.), clou gUt, liM. IM» 

PICTORIAL GALLERY Of ItACE-HORSES. Containing Poitfalta of aD Ike Winning 
Horses of the Derbv, Oaks, and 9H, Leger Stakea during the last Thirteen Tean, and a His- 
tory ofthe prlncipaJ Operations of the Turf. By Wildkaxb (G«o. Tattersall, Ewk). Bnyal 
two, eoBtamiog 9t hoaottfUl Bngravlngs of Horses, after Picturee by Coopsm, Rbkuxo* 
Havoock, ALKait, fto. Also ftuMengfh ehoracterlstic Portraits of celebrated uVingSporta- 
•■MB («*Gneka of tko D«t"), by brrxovs (fu^ at iL 3$,), scarlet doth, glh, U. is. 
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9ICTUIIESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, to to vrmimm Cmmm, tacladii« 
Miticolv ]>»Kflpik»B« of BlchBMMid. Vriji4«or. *M Huipton Conrt. Bf JoHi Pismbk 
HvKftAT. Illuitimtad V upwanU or 100 very iiljchljr-finisiied Wood Eagnvlngs bjr Okuv 
Smith, Bbahstoit, Lavvuls, Livtov. and other oininMiK anlitt; to wbieh «n mMuA 
a«v»ral boaatiftil Copper aai Stwl Phrto EnciaTtogs bj CooXB aad otMn. On* lMf« haiMl- 
■onio TOlniiie, roTtl tvo (p«K at li. St.*, gilt elodi, to*, ad. IMS 

TlM BMMt boaatifU ToiiiBM of TopegrapUnl LigaogiapiM ovw prodnoed* 



PINELU'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAM MANNERS AND COSTUME, laetadiiig hte 
Camhral, Banditd, Jkc, 27 Pbtea, Impoiiia 4to, hitlf-boiud Morocoo, lit. Jtane, MM 



PRICE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE to Soentry ud Landieapo Gaideii. 
tof, with 8D Emiij on the Origin of TMte, and much additional matter. Bj Sir Thomas 
BrcK Lavbsb, Bart. 8to, with M baaaiUU Wood Bngrarings bj Movtaao 8«a«iat 
(pub. at U. u.), gilt doth, itt. 18tt 




Plate8,aplMidiUf printed la leU aad eolMia. Boyal Mo, half aiaNeee exttna, top edgee gUt» 

PUQINB ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, aelected frm AneieDt Bxamplee la 
Engiaad and Mormaadj. Bogml 4to, M Plate^ cloth, U. la. Igso 

PUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, aeleeted fttmi Andent 
Bdifleee la Baglaad; eonaiatlBg of Plaaa, Elevatlona, Bectkma, and Parte at large, wkh Hiato- 
rieal and Deaeiln«l*e letter-preaa, lUoatrated by tU EagraTlaga by La Knoju > Tola. 4t« 
( pnb. at ia<, Mr. ), doth, 7<. 17«. 6dL lOt 

PUGIN'S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. M flae Ptatea, drawa oa 8t«M tj J. D. HAUim and 

"* Aoiaieto. half BHmMcoL IL Ik. laiA 



PUGIN'S. NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with so platee, apleadldly 
inlatMla Oddaad Coloan, royd 4to, elegaatly bonad to doth, with lica gold onuuBeata, 
a(.s«. 

HADCUFFE'S noble SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, far the«aeorSpoitaaMa,ios 

•to., nearly 40 beautiAil Wood Cata of Hunting, Hounda, ftc (pab. at II. S«.), dota ||lt 



HETZSCH'S OUTUNES TO SCHILLER'S "HGHT WITH THE DRAGON," 
Boyd 4to., centalning If Platea, BagraTod by Moaas, atHrooren, 7a. UL 

ftETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S "FRIDOUN," Boyal 4to., eoatalo- 

ing • Platea, Bagxavad by lloaaa, atiir coveri, 4«. «ii. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, m beantiftil BMrartoao (eoia- 
prialag nearly 40« aa^eeU) after thia deUghtfU patoier, engrated on Sted by 8. W. Boyaolds. 
irola. folio (pab. al8U.), half bottadmorooeo* gat edgea, 124 Ui. 

flEYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. Con»rlab« hla Dlacoones, 
delivered at the Boyd Academy, on the Theory and Practice of Patotina; bit Journey to 
.«aaden and Holland, with Crradsmi on Plcturea; Da PresnoT** Art uf Pdntliw, with Notc^ 
iro which la prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, with Ramarka UlnttratlTe of bis Prlneiplea and 
A lattice, by Bbbcrbt. New Bdttloa. S Tola. fcap. 8to, with Portrait (pab. at !••.), gilt 
tjoth,loa. 184» 

** Hla adndrahle JMaeoonea eontato each a body of Jaat erttidam, ddhed la aach per a plcao u a» 
elogaat, and aerroiu langoage, that It la no exaggerated panewyrie to asaert, that they will laat 
aa long aa Oe BngUah tongae. aad coatribola, aet leaa tlum the prodilctloaa of hb peadl, to 
ler hla name launortaL"— JViprMeDto. 



fiOBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE^ beiac a Seriee of Derigae far OraaaMntal 
CottiMieai to'W Platoa, with Batlmatea. Vearth, greater improved. Edition. Boyd 4to (pub. 
d 4<. 4«.), half Buurocoo^ 2(. &«. 

ffOBlNSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS^ 
M Plate* by Hakoxvo and AL1.01K. Boyd 4l0t half morooeo, U. fk 



ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS^ M Platae (pub. at *L 4t.>, half menwe, M. U. 
ROBINSONS FARM BUILDINGS. M Platea (pah. d U. 2*.), half ■ofoeeo^ II. lU. M. 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. «• Platea (pah. at SI. 2^), hdf 
morocco, II. ll«. 6d. 

ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Foarth BdMoa, with addMead PUte. n 
Platea (pub at II. 10t.), half boaad anUonn, U. 4a. 

ROBINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS^BRITANNICUS; ^'d^^SwEK^Si^ ^lilf c2!i2 
Enalbh Mandona. »!»., Woburn Abber, Hatfield Uoate, and Hwrdwicke Hdl, alM Canto- 
bJRr HoSir. b"ioH» Bairrox. toip^rid tolfa. M fine engradaga, by La itaox (pai.. a 
16l.'l««. ) half morocco, gDt odgee, tt Ma. 6d. i^v 




4/. 4«.), iult aorocco' 'U. Uj. Cid. 
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RUOINQS ANN4LS OF THC^COINAQE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 
BBPBKDBHCIJCS. 1biMT«to.,«t5., IMpUtM, (palk.atM.6f.)«IiHm4i.««. !•«• 

SHAKSPEARC PORTFOLIO; a SmIm oTM Okavhic Ix.Lvtnunov|, after Dctisas hy 
th«.mo«t MilMnt BrtOak Aniiti. inclndiiif Bmirk*, StoUunl, StephaaoK Cooper, We»uU. 
HiNoo, Leslie, Brim, Corbould, ClinV ftc, btmutlftUiy enrnved bj Heath, Oreaibach, 
BobiMOB, Pre, nndon, Emrlehaxt, Anastioof, Bob, and other* (pab atU. ■«.), ia a chS*. 

SHAW AND BRipOENS' DESIGNS FOR FURN ITURE, with Candelabra and interior 
Detfor^loa, 60 Plates, rojral 4to, (pub. at 9L St.), bal(.boan«l, uneut, lU 11«. 6d. u»% 

Tho Mma, larfa paper, impl. 4to, the Plates colmued (pab. at 6(. 6«.), hf.-bd., uncut, 8^ i*. 

SHA^MTS LUTON CHAPEU '^ ArehHeeture aad Omaaonta, tnustn^rd In a series of M 
hishlf finished Line BBsravings, imperial foUo (pub. txu, 3«.), halfaou-cco, uncut, lU 16«. 

183* 

SILVESTRE9 UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fae-aiBiilcs of the wriHags of ererV 
aae, taken ftom the aioat aothentie Missals and oner kiterestia* Mimuaeripts existiay tn the 
Ubiaries of Fraace, Italy, Oennaoy, and Eagland. Bjr M. ailvestre, contalnlnf upwards of 
300 lano and most beautifully executed Ibe-similes, on Copper and Stone, most richly lllumi- 
■aled IB the ftnost style of art, S vols, atlas ft»iio, half morocco extra, gilt edfres, 31^ Ite. 

ThoHlatorleal and Doserlpdve Letter-press by Champnllion, FIsese, and Cham- 



poUlaa, )un. With additions and corrections by 8b Frederick lladden. 2 vols, royal Ovo, 
doih, U. lOt. 1850 

I tha saaa, t vols, royal Sto, hi mor. flit edges (uniform with the folia work), tt. a«. 



SMITH'S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. ConsUUng of 
Fae^itaBiles ofiateiesting Autographs, Scenes of reraarkible Historical Events and interesting 
Localitlea, BagnTinn of Old Houses. Illuminated and Missal Oraamenu, Antiquities, Jtc 
Ac. , containing 100 Plates, some Illuminated, with occasional Letter-press. la 1 volume 4to, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to U, 1840 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. From 
thenh to the lOih Centnrr, with Historical IliustratioBs, folio, vith 63 coloured plates illu- 
minated with gold and sOver, and highly finished (pub. at 10^ lOs.) half bound, moroccoi 
extra, gUt edges, M. ISt. Od. 

SPORTSMANS REPOSITORY; comprising a Seriee of highly flnkhed Line Engravings, 
reptfaentlng the Hone and the Dm, in all their varieties, by the celebrated engraver Johs 
Sctfn, firom original paintings by Belnsgle, Oilpln, Stubbs, Cooper, and Laadseer, accom* 
- - ' naive Description by the Author of \he" British r '" 



paaied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the " British Field Sports," 4to, with 
37 large copper Plates, and numf rous Wood Cots ay Bumstt aad othen (pub. at 2l» 12i. 0U.)» 
ciolh gilt, lA is. 

STORERS CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 toIs. 
•vo., with SM engnviags (pub. at It, lOf.), half morocco, 21. 12. «<L 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. W beautifuHy 
flnishad Etchings, all of which are more or lees tinted, and some oftbem highly illuminated in 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Kkmi'e. Folio (pub. at 
191.), half morocco, M. S*. 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET S^OTICA; or, Portraits of Forest Trees, dlstin- 
gttished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising 50 verr large and highly-flnished 
painters' Etchings, imperial fouo (pub. at 9t. 9*.), half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4^ 10«. 

/ 1S26 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF. ENGLAND, from 
the Establishment of the Saxons in Britaia to the present tfane ; with an hUtorical and 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Coetume. New andgreatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. E. Pz.avchs', Es«., F.S.A. » vols, royal 4to, 153 Plates, 
cloth, 4/. 4f. The Plates, coloured, fl. 7«« The Plates splendidly illuminated in gold, silver, 
and opaque coloun, la the Missal style, 30*. 1343 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND- 

Containing the most authentie Representations of all the English Mouarchs ttom Edward the 
GonAaaor to Henry the Eighth ; together with many of the Great Penonages that were emi- 
nent under their several Keipis. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. B. Px.akche> 
Esq., F.S.A. Ro}-al 4to, 73 Plates, cloth, U. U. The Plates coloured, 4/. 4t. Splendidly 
Ulomlnated, uatform with the Droases, 13/. I2«. 1842 

BTUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 34 line large Copper-pUte Engravings. Imps- 
rial folio (pub. at U. 4f . ), boards, leather back, \l.\U.6d, 

The orlgiaal edition of tiiia fine old woik, which is indispensable to artists. It has long been 
considered rara. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud Farm, the Suil, 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, ftc. with 43 beautmil steel and wood illustrafi«us, several 
after Baxcock, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/. lit. 6d.), U. U. 1850 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols, post 
gvo. Woodcuts (pub. at U. U.), cloth, 7*. 6d. ' 1841 

** Ike best view of the state of modern art."— CTMted Statei^ GuetU. 

■roPJU^J!!Ai#»\'*R-A!5!J'^mi'ES OF RAJASTHAN: OR, THE CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES OF INDIA, COMMONLY CALLED RAJPOOT- 
ANA). By Lieut.-Colonel J. Tod, imperial 4to, embellished with above S» extremely beautU 
Ati Una Bagnvlags bjr Fivdbv, aad capital large folding map (4{. I4s. w.), cloth, 35«. uat 
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TURNER AND QIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY: tolls, M beautifel tnmn^un on stMi 
after the dnwiiiti of J. M. W. Tviutkb, brilUuit ImpraMloas, !■ a portMllo, wttk morocc* 
back (pub. mt M. ««. )i i«due«d to l<. 11«. 6d. 

■ tb« Mme, with thick flaxml paper betweea tke vktee, half boimd morocco, rUt 

eilcef(pQb. at «.<*.), reduced to si. 2k « -> •• 

WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded bf a aritleal View of tfae 

Eneral Hjrpotheaes reepectlBfr Beaat>, hj Lbokakoo da Vjirci, Mxiios, Wikckrlmank, 
ncs, HoeAaTH. Buaxa, Kxiuht, Axiaov, aud otben. New Bdltioa, royal svo, Ului- 
trated Mjr » beaatlfel Plates, after drawlaga from life, bjr H. Uowaao, bjr Oavci and Laks 
(pub. at SL2fc),gUt cloth, U.li. UM 

WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, vith lema 
Acooont of the Principal Artisti, and Catalnnie of BngraTer^ vbo have been horn or re«lded 
in Bngland, with Notes by Dallawat; Xlew Bdltton, Reviaed and Biilarged, by Ralph 
Woavvx, Baq., complete In 3 vola. tvo, with amneroui beautlAil portrait! and plates, U. 2«. 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS. iLT.vsnATXD Epittok, complete, with Indexes of 
** Subjects," ** First Lines," and a Table of Seifatures, tvo, printed in a very large and beauti- 
fU type,#ombellished with 24 beantiAd Wood One bjr Martin, Westall, and others (pub. at 
1(.1«.), gilt cloth, 7«.6d. 

WMISTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: containing both tlie 
Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews. 3 vols, tvo, handsomely printed, emhellislied with 52 
beaotUUl Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at lU 4s.), cloth bds., elegantly gilt, 14«. 




WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, containing the 

iiu{ 

plates, of which 44 are coloured, (pub. at 2<. U*.) cloth, 1/. ids. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL. Foolscap Sro., 7 coloured plates, 
and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 9*.) cloth, a«. 

WIGHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and Hiatorr. Impe. 
rial Svo, with 211 Illustrations, Steel Plates, and Woodeuto (pub. at 3/. 12«. (id.), cloth, IL U. 

U4t 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Beiginm, Germany, and FMnee, 24 fine 
Plates by Ls Kavx, ftc. Imperial 4to ( pub. at IL U$.), half morocco, IL 4f. Un 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, M Plates, eolonred and moonted like Drawings, la a 
handsome portfolio (pub. at Uf. 12b.), imperial fSuIo, U, U, 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, MbeanttAil Line Bagnvings by Mit.t.xk, Hoksbvbsh, 
and others. 2 vols, imperial Svo (pub. at M. te.), half bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 2/. 12«. 6rf. 

1229 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, ^T^I'Bitch 
RaiTCHiR, new edition, edited by B. Jxssb, Esq., illustrated witli upwards of M beautiral 
Bngravings on Steel and Wood, toyal ftvo., gilt cloth, IS* 

W0OD3 ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BALBBC. 2 {vols, in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 line Copper-plate Engravings, some 
eery large and folding (pab. at JL 7<.), half morocco, uncut, ZL ISs. td» 1827 



ANDREWS' FIGURES OF HEATHS, trith Seientifle Desertptiou. • vols, royal urn. 
wiib 300 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at Mi.), cloth, gilt, 7(. !•«. 13U 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA,- OR, HISTORY OP THB 
MEDIcrXAL PLANTS OF ORBAT BRITAIII. 2 vols, tvo, iUostrated by upwards of 200 
Coloured Figures of Plants (pub. at 21. St. ) , doth, 1^ 10*. 1843 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

in which the characters of ead: Genus are disnlaycd in the most elaborate manner, in a series 
of maii^fled DiMecttona and figures, liighly flnlahed in Coloara. Imp. 8vo, Plates, 6L 1838-42 

BEECHEY. — BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE. compriMnir an 
Account of the Planto collected bydiessrs. Lat and Coz,ua, and ottier Ofllcers or the 
Expedition, during the Voyage to »e Paeifle tad Behring's Straw. By Sta Wii,i,i:Air 
Jackrov Hookxk, and G. A. W. AmxoTT. Esq.. iUuatrated by loo Plates, beaatUttlly en- 
graved, compleu in 10 paru, 4to (pub. at It. lOt.), sL 1821-41 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, compfled from tfa* 
Collections snd Notee of Captain Bsschbt and the Sdentiflc Gentlemen who accompaaieA 
the Expedition. The Mammalia, by Dr. Be chabdsoit: Ornithology, by N. A. TiooBa, Bao., 
Fishes, by G. T. Lay, Esq., and s. T. BairxBTr, Esq.; Cmataeea, by Richabs Omiv; 
Esq.; Reptiles, by JoMV Edwabd Gray, Esq.: Shells, hy W. Sowbbbt, Bb«.; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. Boou^xv. 4to, illustrated b^ 47 Plates, containing aaay hvadrod , — 
beautifully cdcured by Sowbbbt (pub. at W. Is.), doth, 3i. 13^ <d. 
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BOLTON'S NATURAL .HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Ittuftnted vltt 
flgnrct, tfa* ats* of Life, of the Birds, both Male and Female, In their meet Natural A.ttitades : 
their Neats and En*t rood. Favourite Planta^ Sbrabs, Treei, ke. Sec. New Edition, reviaea 
and rnj eonsidenohr atwinented. S toIr. in 1, medhun 4to, eoatalntaf W beMrtiAiUy oolooMd 
platea (pab. at II. Sfc), half bound morocco, gilt backa, gilt edgea, tLia, '■ ISiS 

BRITISH FLORIST, OR LAOrS JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, f v*li.tf^ n 
coloured platea of floweca and gronpa (pub. at U, lOi.), eleth, IL 14a. IMC 

BROWN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; with Pignrea, Deac»t$tkma, and Localitlea of all 
the Snoetea. Royal 8to, eontaininr on 27 large Platea, S30 Figures of all the known Britiah 
Specfea, in their Aill slaet aecnrateQr dimwm from Natun (pak. at 15a.), cloth, ite. <A IMi 

CURTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; Rerlaed and Improved hgr OnomoB OitATBa, ex. 

tended and eontinued bj Sir W. Jackson HcoKxmj compcialag the Hlalory of Planta Indi- 
fenooa to Great Britain, with Indexea; the Drawings made bjr Stsbvham, Bswakos, and 
LiBDLBT. 5 Tola, rovai folio (or 109 parte), containing 647 Platea, exhlMlBg the ftall natural 
size of each Plant, with magBllied Diaaeetiena of the Parte of Fmctiflcatlon, Jkc, all beautf- 
ftilly coloured ( pub. at tUL it, lu parte), half bound BMMrooco, top edgea gilt, 9M. 18S5 

DENNY—MONOQRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNI>E, OR BRITISH 
SPECIES OF PARASITE INSECTS (pubHahed under the natraiiage of the BiMahAaeocia. 
tloD), 8to. aumeroua bcautifkiUy ceioored platae of Lice, ***-*■*»«■'§ eeveiul hundred magniflcd 
llguree, cloth, IL 11a. fld. 184» 

DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 Tolnmee, lUTal 4to, 
numerous woodcuts (pub. at 141. St. ), doth, IL lla. M. ISSl-ms 

DON'S HORTUS CANTAB RIGIENSIS : thlzteenth EdItloB, tro (puh. at II. 4a.), cloth, 12*. 

184S 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. Enlarged, hj 

J, O. Wbstwood, Esq., F.L.S., 4to. with U platee. contalahif upwaida of U* es^ulaltel/ 

, eoloared figures (pub. at 81. 8a.), doth, gilt, reduced to 21. gi. 1849 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Balavged,by 
J. O. Wb8twooi>. Eaq., F.L.S., 4to, with M platea, contalninf upwaida of 120 exquiattelj 
coloured figurea (pub. at 61. 8t.), cloth, gilt, 21. it. 

** Donovan'a worki on the Inaecta of India and China are aplendldlj illastrated and ex« 
tremeljr naeful."— A'a/vrstiaf. ' 

** The entomological platea of our conBtryman DonoTan, are highly coloured, elegmit, and 
vsefUl, eapecially thoae contained in his quarto volumes ( Inaects of India and China), where B 
great number of apeciea are delineated for the first time."-— fieaiMafu 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. YIz.-In9ecta, 16 vob, 
— Blrda, 10 vols.— Sheila. 5 Tola.— Flsiiea, i Tds.— duadrupeds, 3 toIs.— together 39 Tols. tro. 
conUining 1198 bcautiftilly coloured plates (pub. at 661. 9«.), boarda, 231. 17<. The eame eat of 
39 Tols. bound In 21 (pub. at 73/. 10<.)«baif green morocco extra, gilt edgea, gilt backs, SOL 
Any of the classes may be had sepafately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, end Rund AITaira In 
General, New Edition, Enlarged, thick Sto., with 70 wood engraTinga (pub. at ia«.), cloth, - 
8«.e<f. . isa 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherdn are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic InaecU, of the Eaat and Weat Indies, China, New Holland, North and 
South America, Germany, &c By J. O. Wbstwood, Eso., F.L.S., Secretary of the Entomo- 
logical Society, &c. 3 toIs. 4to, ISO Plates, most hftantifbUy coloured, containing abore 600 
flgures of Insects (originally pub. at 151. lS».)t half bound morocco, 61. 16*. 6d. 1837 

EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA. A Discourse of Forest Treee, and the Propagation of 
Timber, a Philoaophical Discourse of the Eatth : with Life of the Author, and Notea by Dr. A. 
Hunter, 2 vola. royal 4to. Fifth ImproTcd Edition, with 46 Platea (pub. dt 5<. &«.), cloth, 21. 

182» 

FITZROY AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 
166 plates, mostly cdonred, 3 toIb. royal 4to. (pub. at 91.), doth, 51. St. 1838-43 

QREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, eomprtalng the PHnefaral Speclee found in Great 
Britain, IneluslTe of all the New Species recently dbcoTered In Scotland. 6 Tola. rtbI 8vo, 
*60 beautifully coloured Platea (pub. at 161. 16a.), half morocco, 8/. tt, 1823.S 

Thia, though a complete Week la Itself; fonne an almoat SiUUapenaaUe Supplement to tte 
thlrtr^tx Tolnmea of Sowerby'a BngUah Botany, which doea not comprehend Ciyptogamoos 
Planta. It k one of the meet eeteBtific and beat executed woika on IndJIgeBone Botany erer 
pcodooed la this country. 

HARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY., Twenty wurta, «BrmiBgtwo ^l.., 
nyalfblki, 202 eolooied platea (pub. at 2li.), aewed, 131. Ua^ or half BMwooeo, gilt edges, 
141.14a. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGUSH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, Their 
Natural Hktory, together with the Plants on mhiek they feed; New and greatly Impraved 
Edition, by J. O. Wbstwood, Esq., F.L.S., ftc. In 1 eoL aai. fcllo, with 44 platea, containing 
aboTe 400 ftgtuea of Motha, Butterilie*. Catorplllars, ttc^ and the Planta on which they fe«d. 

r oxquleltely colouieo «fler tte original drawlnga, haif-bound moroeco, 41. 4<. 184» 

Tbla extramefar haMtiAil work la the only one whJdi containa oav Bngliah Modu and Butter. 
Itoe of the ftdl natural alaa, iB all their changes of CaMrpfflar, Claynlls, fee, wMi the plan« 
OB whkh they feeA> 
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tlOOKER AND GREViLLE, ICONES FIUCUM; Oft. HOURES OF FERNS 

with DESCRIFTIONS, auuij orvhich have teen altoMthnr iiiuMtle«4 1^ BotniMs, or bav* 

not bc«o correctly fiffnred. S vob. folio, with MO bMiiaftifly oolowod Plattg (pub. at HI. 4«. ), 

liatf morocco, gilt cdgw, 131. lat, I829-S1 

The cnuMlMt and moat Talaable of tha auagr idMiHflc Wacki prodoetd tagr Sir William Hooker. 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, eontalolBt FlsnM tad DoMsrtptloM of Bare, or otharwiao 
intarBOtinr Bxotle Plants, eapedalljr of aueb as are desenrinf of beln( coltiralnd Intnir Oar- 
dens. S vols. Imperial tro, containiiif 332 larfo and boautUUljr coloarad Pjalaa (pab. at IM. ), 
cloth, 91. 6*. 1833-1827 

This is the moat anperb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker'a i«liiable voilca. 

••The • Exotie Flora,' bT Dr. Hoolier, ia like lliat of all tbe Be«anleal pnblleationa of the in- 
deiktiyable author, excellent; and it aaaumea an appearance of flolah and perfection to 
vhich neither the Botanical Macasine nor Begisler can extamallj iajr ctaim."— Xoadon. 

HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY; containing Flcnrea and DeseriptionB of such Plants 
as recommend themselves br tltelr novelty, rarity, or history, or by tbe uses to which they are 
applied In the Arts. In Medicine, and In Domestic Economy; together with occaslona;. 
Botanical Notices and luformatlon, and occasional Portraits and Memoirs of eminent 
Botanists, i vols, tvo, numerous plates, eome coloured (pnb. at 31. ), cloth, U^ ' 1834-43 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY; cenUluingFlgnreaand DetcriptionsofPlanta 
which recommend themselves by their novelty, nrity, ur history, or by tlte Qses to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, tegfther with occasional 
Bounical Notices and Information, inclndinir many valuable Communication* from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols, royal tvo, with 153 piatcs, many finely 
ootouiod ( pub. at «<. fi«. ), giU doth, 2LlU.6d. ISM-n 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR, THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH AM£RICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete In Twelve ParU, royal 4to, (pub. 
at UL 12s.), U. The Twelve ParU complete, done up in 2 vols, royal 4to, extra cloth, U. 

1839-40 

HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New and greatly improved Edition, containing also tlie latest Discoveries and Improvementa 
in every department of the Apiary, with a description of the most approved Hivbs now in uae, 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at ]«•. 6^), doth, gilt, U. 6d. 1844 

JOHNSON'S GARDENER, complete In 12 vola. with numerona vroodeuta, containing the 
Potato, one vol. — Cucumber, one vol. — Grape Vine, two vols.— Aurlcnla and Asparagus, one 
vol.— Pine Apple, two vols.— Strawberry, one vol.— Dahlia, one vol.— Peach, one ToL— Apple, 
two vols.— together 12 vola. 12mo, woodcuts (pub. at IL lOs.), cloth, 13s. 1847 

■■II either of tiie vohunea may he had separately (pub. at 3*. 6d.), at la. 



JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, numerous Woodcuts, verj 
tbtek 12mo, cloth lettered (pub. at 10«. <kt.), 4«. A comprefaenalve and elegut voinme. 1846 

LATHAM'S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Being the Natural History and Descrip. 
tion of all tbe Birds (above four thonaand) hitherto known or described by Naturalists, with 
the Synonymes of preceding Writers : the second enlarged and improved Edition, compre- 
hending all the discoveries in Ornithology 8u1>sequent to tho former publication, and a General 
Index, II vola. in 16, 4to, with npwarda of SOO coloured Platea, lettered (pub. at 96L it.), cloth, 
tl. 17*. W. If meA«s<«r, 1821-28. Tlie same with ttie plates exquisitely cotoured like drawhigs, 
11 vals. in IQ, elegantly half bound, green morocco, gilt edges, 12^. 12«. 

^EWWS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Third Edition, with an Index of the Sdentitic Names and Synonymes by Mr. Godld and Mr. 
EttoV, foUo, 27 plates, coloqred (pub. at 4<. 4s.), lit bd. morocco, 2f. 2«. I83i 

LINDLErS BRITISH FRUITS J OR, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 vols. 
x«yyal Sve, containing 1^2 most beaotlAiUy coloured platea, chiefly by Mas. Withbxs, Artist 
to the Horticultural Society (pub. at IQL le*.), half bound, murocco extra, gilt edgea, il. S*. 

_ 1P41 

••This Is an exquisitely beauUftal work. Eveij plate la Bk* aflrighly ilalBhcd drawing, 
similar to those in the Horticultural Transacttona." 

UNDLEY*S DIGITAUUM MONOGRAPHIA. IMSn, is platea of the Voxstove (pab. at 

4^ 4f . ), cloth, I/. 1 U. 6d. 



' the aame, the plates beaottfully coloured (pub. at 6<. 6«.), cloth, 2L12$.td. 



LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being Popular DeaeripHeiH, 
Talea, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprehending all the Qtiadruneua, 
Birda, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, ftc. of which a knowledge is Indispensable In polite educa- 
tion. With Indexca of Scientific aLi Popular Names, an Exphiration of Terms, and an Ap- 
pendix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated by nnwarda of 500 beautiful woodcuu by Bewick, 
Hakvxy, Whimpkr, and others. New Edition, reviaed, enlarged, and corrected to tha 
preaentatate of Zoological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post 8vo. gilt cloth, 7<. (kf. I8M 

l.OUDON'S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM. or Ik* 

Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described: with their propa- 
g^lon, enlture, management, and uaes. Second improved Edition, 8 vols. Sve, with abeva 
400 platea of treea, and npwarda of 3600 woodauaa of trees and shrubs ( pnb. at 10<. ), Si. Ia> 1344 






12 GATALOGITE OF NEW BOOKS 

MANTELL'S (OR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDAI^ of CREATIOK 
or FInt Lmm»iu 1b Geology, and in the Study of Orranle Remains; including Ocolojrical F.x' 
canloni to the Isle of Sheppey. Brighton, Levei, TUgate Forest. Chamwood Forest, Farring" 
don, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Cricb Hill, ftc. By Oinsox Algek- 
xoK Maxtbll, £s^( LL.D., F.R.S.. &c. Tvo thick toIs. foolscap Sto, with coloured 
Plates, and lereni hundred beaatiful Woodcuts of FoasU Remains, cloth gilt, I/. 1*. 1814 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar Exposition of OM>Io«leal Phe. 
Bomena. Sixth greatly enlaived and improved Edition. 2 Tola, poat 8ro, coloured Plates, and 
upwaida of so* Woodento, gtft cloth, lb. 184S 

MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
and along the adjicent Coast of DorMtshlra. In 1 vol. post 8tu, vith nnmarous beautiful !:> 
executed Woodcuta, and a Geological Map, cloth gilt, 12«. 1847 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OR, THE FEATHERED 
TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. S Tela. 8vo. N«W EdiUon, the PUtes beaut i- 
ftilly coloured (pub. at 1/. U.), cloth gilt, 16*. IKU 

"This ia, without any ezceptioii, the moat truly charming work on Ornithology which has 
, hitherto appeared, ftom the days of Willoughby downwards. Other authors desrrii.e, 
1 Mudle paints; other authors give the husk, Mudie the kernel. We moat heartily concur 
jj, with the opinion expressed of this work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) in the first few 
, . A nnmbera of his right pleasant Xomion Journal. The descriptions of Bewick, Pennant, . 
^ Lewin, Montagn, and even Wilson, will not for an instant stand comparison with thr* 
spiriUstirring emanations of Mudie'a * living pen,' as it has been called. We are not ac- 
quainted wia any author who ao felicitously unites beauty of st^le with strength and nerve 
of expression ; he does not specify, but painta."— irood*« OmUkoloQital Guide. 

RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprising a fhmillar Explanation of 

Geology and ita associate Sciences. Minpralogv, Physical Geolocr, Fossil Conchology, Fossil 

Botany, and PalKontology, including Directions for forming Collections, ftc. By O. F.I 

' RiCHAEDsoK. F.G.8. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the British Museum). Second 

' Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. One thick voL post 8vo, illuattated by upwards 

of 260 Woodcuts (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, 7«. 6d. 1846 

SELBrS COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Figures of British Birds, containing exact and falthfUl representations in their ftiU natural size, 
of aH the known species found in Great Britain, 383 Flgurea in 238 beautifblly coloured Plates. 
S vols, elephant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and gilt edges, 
31i. lOf. 1834 

* "The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, the same for British Birdir* 
that Audubon's is for the birds ef America. Every figure, excepting in a very few instances of 

• extremely large birds. Is of the fiill natural sixe, beautifully and accurately drawn, witit all the 
apiiltofUfe."— OniifAo/<Mr<«<'« Text Book. 

"What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon In the country, la such a gloriously illuminated 
work as this of Mr. SelbyT It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
in Britain, and will stand a companson, without any ecllpae of ita hutre, with the most mairni- 
flcent ornithological illuatratioiu of the French schooL Mr. Selby haa long and deservedly 
nmked high aa a adentlfle naturalist."— Btoeiheood** Magashu, 

SELBrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 voli. svo. Second 
Edition (pub. at l(. l«.), boarda, 13«. 1833 

SIBTHORP'S FLORA GR/ECA. The moat costly and magnificent Botanical worlr ever pub- 
liahed. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautifully coloured Plates, half bound morocco, publishing 
by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those aubacribed for (pub. at 252/. ), 63/. 

Separate Prospectuses of this woik are now ready for delivery. Only forty copies of the 
oilgiiial stock exist. No greater number of subseribera' namea can therefore be received. 

SIBTHORP'S FLOR^ GRAC^ PRODROMUS. Slve Plantarum omnium Bnumeratio, 
quas in Provinciia aut Insulis Graeiae Invenit Job. Sibthoxp: Characteree et Synonrma 
omnium own AnnotatioDibus Jac. Est. Sxitk. Four parts, in 2 thick vols, Svo (pub. at 
SI. St.), 14«. lAmdMf 1816 

SOWER BYS MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Coatafaiing a complete Introduction to the 
Science, llltistrated by upwards of 650 Figures of Shells, etched on copper-plates, in which the 
most characteristic auunvlea are given of all the Genera establlahed up to the present time, . 
arranged in Lamarddan Order, aceomnanled bjr copious Explanations : Observations respect- 
ing the Geographical or Geological aiatribution of each ; Tabular Views of the Systems or 
Lamarck and Da Blainville: a Oloaaaiy of Technical Terma, ftc Now Edition, considerably 
enlarged and Improved, with Bumerous Woodcnta in the text, bow first added, gvo, cloth, 18*. 
The platea coloured, dofth, y. Us. 1846 

SOWERBY'S CONCHOLOQICAL. ILLUSTRATIONS; OS, coloxtred FIGITRES 
OF ALL THE HITHERTO UNFIOURBD SHELLS, complete in 200 Sheila, Svo, compria.. 
lag several thoQaaad Fifuioiy in paiti, all beautiftUIy oolonnd (puh. at 16/.}, 7<. Id. 1S4S 

SPRYS BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED ; contafmnc Flgurea and DeaeripUona 
of all the Oenera of BriUdi Beotlaa, edited by Shvckau), 8vo, with M pkites, comprising 68t 
flguree of Beetles, benrtlfUly and moat accurately drawn fpub. at 'iL 2^t cloth, 1/. U. 1640 
" The Buwt perfect work TOt fM^Uahed in this department of British Entomology.*' 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 12 toU. Svo, looeelonred Plates (pub. at 21/. L 
half bouBd, 8/. ta. IMtb-A 

aepaialely, LanztovrxBA, 4 vols. 4/. U. Colxotteka. 5 vols. iL It. Dbbkaptska. 
Obtmov., Hbvjw* . tie f I fol U •« 1Itiibxo«tbba,2 vols.S/. Ifc 
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SWAINSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY: OR, nOVRES AND DESCIliPTlONS OF 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDESCRlBED SHELLS. Royal 4tu, contiiiitntf M laisaaad 
beautifttlly coloarad figures of Shells, liaif bound mor. gilt odges (pub. at U. &•), 21. I2i. 6d. 

SWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
D£SCRI]*TIONS OF NEW, RARE, OR INTEUESTINO ANIMALS, iiel«ctca chicllj 
front the CliSH'-s of Ornilt)olo[;T, Entomelo^', and ConebolojCF* 6 vols, royal 8vo, ci ' ' ' 
318 Unely coiourvd plates rpnb. at UL lO*.}, ttalf bound morocco, irllt edges, 91. 9t. 




SWEETS CISTINE>E ; OR, NATURAL ORDER OP CISTUS, OR BOCK ROSE. 30 
Ho». f«irniiii<| 1 toI. royal 8vo, complete, with 113 beautifully culound plaiee [yuh. at iU As.)* 
cloth, :;/. Vii. ul. . 182tt 

** One of the most interesting, and hitherto the scarcest of Mr. Sweet's beautUul publications." 



itlisallancous iSnglisi) Utttrature, 



INCLUDIN'O 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, UORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 



BACON'S WORKS, ^oth Engllah and Latin. With sn Introdnciory Essar, and coploaa. 
indexes. Complete in 2 large vols, imperial kvu, Portrait (pnb. at 3^ 2«.), cloth, 1/. I6t. liStf 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT or LEARNING, «ith Memoir and Notea 
by Dr. Taylor, suuaru l:tmo, with 34 Wootlcuu (piih. at 4».), oriianieiital wrapper, 'Jx. 6tU 

BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Dlscorery of the 
American Continent. Twelfth Edition, 3 vols, 8vo (publi:>bed at Ut. lu«.), cloth, U. 11«. 9d. 

1847 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from A.n. looo to 1840. By Jossrii Ai.LKV,or 
Greenwich Hospital. 2 thiclc elegantly printed vols, foolscap 8vo, illustratetl by 34 Portraits 
of British Admirals, heautiftilly engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts of Battles (pub. 
at 1^ l«.), cloth gilt, 14«. 1842 

** These volumes are invaluable; they contain the very pith and marrow of onr beat Naval' 
Histories and Chronicles."— 5un. 

**The best and most complete repository of the triumphs of the British Navy which has yet 
Issued ftom the press."— (/nl/«d Service Gazette, 

BORDERER'S, THE TABLE BOOK, or GatheHngs of the Local History and Romance of 

• the English and Scottish borders, by M. A. -RiCHiiKDaov (of Ngicastle), 8 vols, bound in 4, 

royal 8vo, Illustrated %iXh nearly lOOO InteresUng Woodcuts, eaua cloth fpub. at 3t. ids.), 

1/. 111. , NetwattU, 1846 

*»« One of the cheapest and moat attractive sets of books imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, and acrompanietl by the Conunen^jries of all pre- 
ceding Editors: with numerous additional Notes and lllustratfve Anvcdotus; to which arc- 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkiks, Pioxzt, M ukfity, TvRits, ' 
Rrtkolss, STBav£N8, and others. 10 vols. 12mo, illustrated bv upwertU of^ Views, Por- 
traits, and SheeU of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from iJrawings by Stanfleld, Hard- 
ing, &c., cloth, reduced to 1^. 10«. 184S 
Tills new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautiftally printed in the popular form ot 
Sir Walter Scott, and Byron's Works, Is Just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present edi- 
tion, he says : " Books that you may carry to the Are, and hold readily in your hand, are Ui* 
most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one stout, ch>sely, but elorantlr printed 
vol.. foolscap 12mu, with fine equeatrian Portrait of Napoleon and Fiontisplece (pub. atSs.), 
doth, 3a. 6d. « 1314 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, vli., Spectator, Tatlcr, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, and 
Connoiseur, 3 thick vols. 8vo, portraits (pub. at 2,'. £«.), doth, 1^ 7s* JUtber volume may b« 
bad separate. 

BAITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, conUlning the complete works of the prlndpti 
English poets, from Milton to Kirlce White. 4 vols, post 8vo (sise of Standard LtbianI 
printed in a very mall but beautiful type. i'2 Medallion Poriraiu (pub. at U, Ih), doth. He. 
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CATALOGUE OF HEW BOOKS 



BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POUTICAL PHILOSOPHY, and EsiayoaiteBilliik' 

11on,STOU.tv«(pab.atli.lU.6d:),eloCh,U.te. 1M44 

■ ' ■ - British CoactitutloD (a porUon of the precedtaie work), tvo. cloth, S«. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, and othw 
Public Character! of tue Ubm of Geoiso III. VoL 111. royal Svo, with 10 fin* portnfts 
(pob. at 1^ 1J.)« doth, lOt. td, ilMtt 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) UVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, Who 
flooxisbed In tho time of Oeoi|C III, royal Sto, «lth 10 fin* poctraits (pub. at IL It.), cloth, U>. 

IMS 

»— the aaaM, alio vitt the pofiiaita, deny Sro (pnb. at U. b.), doth, lOi. 6d. IMS 



BROWNE'S (SIR THOMAS) WORKS, COMPLETE, incloding bb Vol^r Errora. 
Reliipo Medici, Uni Burial, ChristiaQ Monla, Correcpondence, Joamals, and Tracta, many of 
them hitherto unpubilihed. The whole collected aod edited by Sutox Wilkik, F.L.S. 4 
vols. 8to, fine Portrait (pub. at »L b.)* cloth, U. lU. dd. Piekeringt 1836 

**Sir Tbomaa Browne, the contemporary of Jeremy Ti^lor, Hooke, Bacon, Selden, and 
Robert Barton, is umioabtedly one of the most eloquent and poetical of that great literary era ■ 
His thonghts are often truly sublime, and always conveyed in the most impressive langtiagt.*'- 



BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

▼ix. : Nortiiern States, 3 toIs.: Eastern and Western States, 3 toU. ; Southern or Slave States, 
S vols.; Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bnuuwldc, and the other British Provinces in North 
America, 1 vol. Together 9 stout vols. 8vo, numerous due Engravings (pub. at 6L IQt. M.), 
cloth, 2L 13a. 6d. IMl-U 

** Mr. Buckingham goes deliberately through the States, treating of all, historically and sta- ' 
tistically — of their rise and progres^ their manufactures, trade, population, toiMgrapby, fer> 
tility, resources, morals, manners, education, and so forth. Hi* voittaut wiU be /mma a $tort- '■ 
kotue of knou>Udge."m^thaunmi. ' 

" A very entire and comprehensive view of the United States, diligently cojlected by a maa . 
of great acuteness and observation." — LUertay Gtutette, t 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Bioarraphical and Critical Introdnction by RoGnu. r 
a vols, imperial Svo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 2/. 2*.), cloth, 1^ IM. IMl 

BURKE'S ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY* 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a Registry of all Armorial 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, ft-om the Earliest Period to the Present lime, incloding the 
!ate Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial Svo, beautlAilly ' 
printed In small tjrpe, in double columns, by WifixTUionAM, embellisued with an elaborata^ 
rrontispiecc, ricluy illuminated In gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pnb. at ai. St.), cloth' 
gilt, iL it. 18M 

The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
90,000 armorial bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given bv OQUlim, Ed- 
mondson, Collins, Nishet, Berry, Ilobson, and others; besides many thousana names which 
kave never appeared In any previous Work. This volume, in fkct, in a amall compass, bat 
without ahridgment, contains more than fotir ordinary quartos. 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. AND NOTES BYi 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, be Royal Svo,' 
liae Portrait and Plates (pub. at I8(.), cloth, uniform with Byron, lOt. 6d. 1S42 

This is positively the onlv complete edition of Burns, in a single volume, Sro. It coiiUina 
not only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but alao a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected ana illustrated by him (not given elsewhere) and (UU 
aad Interesting accounta of tlie occasions and circumstances of hb various writings. The 
very complete and Interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the 
Indices and Gloasaiy are very copious. The whole forma a thick elegantly printed volume, 
extending in all to 848 pages. The other editions, including one published in similar shape, 
with an abridgment ot the Life by Allan Cunningham, compriaed in only 47 pagea, and th* 
whole volume in only 504 pages, do not contain above two-tliixda of tha above. ^ 

CAMPBELL'S LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Noticea of Boccaccio and hia 
lUnstrious Contemporaries. Second Edition. S vola. 8vo, ftna Portiaita and Platea (pnb. at 
1^ lis. 6d.), cloth, 12*. tut 

GARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS, a Series of Noticea and TranslaUons, whh an Intro* 
ductory Sketch of the History of Fiaadi Foetxj; Bditad hj hIa Son, the Rev. Hjw&t Cakt, > 
foolscap, 8vo, doth, U. 1816 

CARY'S UVES OF ENGLISH POETS, lopplcMBlaxy to Dr. Jonsoa't "Lives.»' 
Edited by his Son, foolac^i 8vo, dotii, 7«. IMf 

CHATHAM PAPERS, being the Corre^^ndenee of William Pitt, Eari of Chatiiam' 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, John Earl of Chatham, and published fk-om the Original 
' Manuscripts in their possession. 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at 3L 12s.), cloth, IL St. 

JftctTsy, 18S8-4I> 
*'A production of greater historical interest could hardly be Imagined. It is a standard 
work, which will directly paaa Into every library."— Lttwwjr Gasette. 

** There Is hardly any man in modern times who fills so large a space In our history, and off 
whom we know ao little, as Lord Chatham ; he was the greatest Sutesman and Orator thi» 
this country ever prwIucM. 1F« regard thii Work, thexefore, at one of the greaieit Tala«."-* 
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CHATTERTON'S WORKS, botb Ptom and Pvctteal, lMi«dta« hto Uttrnj «ttb TUtOem 
•t his LUii. Historj of the Rowley Controveray, and Hotea Cimeai aira Azplaaatory. a vol's 
post svo. elegantlT printed, with KngiaTcd Fte-similoa of Ckottorton's Uaadwrlllng and tkf 
Bowlsj 1188. (pub. at Ua.), elotb, Bk iMg* Pap*r« S vols, cvovn Ivo (pub. at II. I*.), eloCh; 
"* IMS 

Warton, Maloofl, Croft, Dr. Kbox, Dr. Sbenrla, aad othon, la pteao ; aad 8f ottt W«rda- 



irorth, Klffco MThlte, Mon^omery* Sboilojr, Celerl^ia, and Knti* tt wnm ; havo eoaTerrdl 
Jastiaf ImmortaUty upon tbc Fof ms of Chatterto*.** 

^'CbattertoB'strasa mains 1 *« tbat of Uoomt aad Sbakapaara* wUeh awpa aw not abora 
anea in auuiy ceatuites/'— rtemmu Kuag, 

^^Si^*"^*? JP'*-,I- D.) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 
ASIA, AND APRICA, U vols, tvo , maps aad pUtes (pab. ai KM.), clotb, IL $t, I«t7-M 

CLASSIC TALES, CaMnot SdHlon, comprising tbe Vicar of Wakeflald, Ellsabalk. Pavl and 
Virginia, OulliTer'a Travels, Steroe's Sentlmentai Journey. Borrows or Werter, Tbeodosias 
and Constantla, Castle of Otraoto, and Baasclas, coaapleta » 1 voL Uaiia. ; 7 OMdallloa por- 
traits (pub. at 10«. M.), cloth, 3«. Sd, 

COLMAN'S (GEORGE) POETICAL WORKS, coBtainlag bk Broad Grlas. Vacarles, and 
Seeanttiettlas, S4bio, woodcau (pab. at u. W.), clotb, U. 6eL 1840 

COOPER'S (J. F.) HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, firom tbc Earliest Periea to tbe Peaea of UU, S vols, tvo (pub. at U. Its.), gilt 
clotb, lis. i<38 

COPLErS (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 
ABOLITION. Second Edition, wUb an Appoadiz, tblck aotaU tvo, fine Portrait af 
Claxkson (pub. at ««. ), clotb, 4s. td. la^ 

COSTELLCS SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETRY, ftmn tba ttaaeoT 

the Troubadours to tbe Reign of Henry IV, post Svo, witb 4 Plates, splendidly iUnailaated la 
gold aad colours, clotb gilt, lb. lUf 




21.59, \a»-3t 

This Is tbe only complete edition of Cowper's Works, proaa and poetical, wbkb has aver 
been given to the worlo. Many of them are still exclusively copyright, and consaqueutlj 
cannot appear In anj other aditioo. 

CRAWFURD'S (JJ EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN-CHINA, t fola. sv^ 

Maps, and 25 Plates (pub. at IL lit. 6d.), cIs:!, U«. >8S# 

CRAWFURD'S EMBASSY TO AVA, with an Apoendlx on Fossil Bemains by Piofessof 
BvcKjjiirD. S vols. 8vo, with U Maps, Plates, and Vignettes (pub. at IL iU.tiU), clotb, 
12«. »M* 

CRUIKSHANK'S THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. A Series of Talaa, la Three 

Seta, vis., Irish, Leival, and Miscellaneous. Crown 8vo. witb 51 axtramaly clevar and oomio 

I llnstrations ( publisldng in the Illustrated Library at 5t. ) 
**Thls Is an extraordinary performance. Such an union of the pabitar, the poat, aad tha 

novelist. In one person, is unexampled. A tltbe of tbe talent tbat goes to making tbe storlea 
' wold set vp a dosen of annual writers ; and a tithe of tba inventiva genius tbat la ^playad la 

tba Illustrations would hirnisb a gallary."-^^c<ai«r. 

DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Fbw Mentha; witb aa 
Account of the War* Two vola., poatSvo, witb a now aiap of China (pab. at Ms.), doib, St. 

Itil 

OIBOIN'S BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK-MADNESS. A Blbliogmpbical Bmnanoa. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions, Including a Key to tbe assumed Characters In tbe 
Drama, and a Supplement, a vols, royal Svo, handsomely printed, embelllebed by homeroua 
Woodcuts, many of which are now first added (pub. at M. St.), cloth, \L H$. 6d. Large Paper* 
imperial Svo, of which only very Aw copies were printed (pub. at M. St.), cloth, 3^ 13«. Sd. 

1849 
This celebrated Work, whieb unites the entertainment of a romance with the most valuable 
iafbrmation on all bibliographical safajscta, has long Iteen very scarce and sold for coaaidembia 
i-4bo small paper fbr U. ti„ and the large pi^er for upwards of M guineas 1 1 1 



OIBOIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS, Admiralty edition, complete, -with a Memoir by T. 
Dinnix, illustrated with 12 Characteristic Sketcbea, engraved on Steel by OBoaaa Cnvix- 
SHAKK, 12mo, cloth lettered, b*. 1848 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Ladr (Mrs. Bvvoxu.) New Edition, with nnmerons additional 
Beceipts, by Mrs. Bincu, ISmo., witb 9 plates (pub. at 6«. ) clotb, 3<. 184« 

DRAKE'S SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES, Including the Biography of the Poet, 
Criticisms on his Genius aad Writings, a new Chronology of his Plays, and a History of the 
Manners, Customs, and Amusements, Superstitiens, Poetry, and Literature of the KUsattethaa 
Era. 2vola.4to (above 1400 pages), with line Portrait and a Plate of Autqgraphs (pub. at 
U, 5$.), doth, 1^ l«. tnt 

**A masterly production, tbe pubiicatien of wbleb wtll fern an eporh In tbe Shaksperian bisil 
torv of this country. It eomprises alee a complete and critical aaalvaia of all the Flays and 
Poems of Shakspesn : aad a comprahanalTa and powarftil akatcb ef tba contamiporaiy Utaai. 
tnn,"—GetUliwum''$ Mottumt. 
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CNOLI8H CAUSES CCLEBRCS, 0]^ KEMAKXABLB TRIALS, tqnm tUan, {p^ 
•t4t.), mbmwbUI vnH^pw, St. 1144 



FENirS PASTON LETTERS. Origintl Letters of tU Putoa WkbMt, wrtttMi dvrlnf Hi* 
JldgM of Henry YI, Sdvard IT, and Richard III. hj variovs Feraom of S&nk and Conte- 
«vcncc, chiefly on Hlatorical SuWects. Mew Bdition. with Kotos and Corrections, eompleto* 
9 vols, bound in I, square 12nio (pub. at 10*.), cloth flit, 5«. iLaaintljr bound In maroon 
■oroceo, eanred boarda. In the early atyle, gilt cd^es, lu. 1M9 

rhe orlclnal edition of this very curious and Interesting series of historical Letters Is a raro 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. Tlie present Is not an abrldimient, as might be 
Buppoaed from Its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
letters written In an ouolete language, and adopting only the more mowrn, readable version 
published by Fenn. 

** The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progreswlTe condition of society, and 
come In as a precious link In the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone la 
thUi period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe."— fiio/iam. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

iTom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Essavs, and Miscellanies.) 
ledlnm tvo, with SO capital Plates by Ckuikshaxk ipub. at U. is.), clotti gilt, 14<. 1848 

** Of all the works of Imagination to which English genius lias iriven orisin, the writings of 
Henry Kieldinc are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own."— -Air WniUr Scott, 
*'Tne prose Homer of human nature."— Zord Bynm. 

FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man's Writing Memoira 
ofHimself: on the epithet llomantlc: on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Reli- 
gion, ftc. reap. 8VO. Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6*.), cloth, &a. 1848 
** I have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the moat 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced."— S«r Jamtt MackinioA, 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition, 
elegantly printed, in fcap. 8vo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character, 
cloth. A. . 1(147 

**Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wished bis 
literary claims to be estimated." 

** A work which, popular and Admired aa it confessedly is, has never met with the thousandth 
part of the attention which it deserves."— J>r. iV Sutilh. , 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND* FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &C. New 

Edition, by Colonel Johnes, with 120 beaotilUl Woodcuts, 2 vols, super-royal wo, cloth 
letteied (pub. at XL 16^), l^. 8«. 1849 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 plates, printed in gold and 
eoloun, S vols, super-royal 8vo, half bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. 10«.), 3^ 10«. 

■ the same, large paper, S vols, royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at lOf. lo#.), 61. 6#. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTIIATIONS 
INSERTED. S vols, super-royal 8vo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, emble- 
matically tooled (pah. at 01. St.), 42. lot. 1849 

GAZETTEER.—NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherto published. New Edition, revised 
and completed to the present tkne, by Johk Thomsox (Editor of the Unieenal Atbu^ &c.), 
verr thick 8vo (1040 pages). Maps (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 12«. 

nUa eemprehenslTe volume is the latest, and by far the best Universal Gazetteer of fts size. 
It includee a Aill account of Affghanlstan, New Zealand, &c. &c. 

CELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 
improved Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8to, with several Plates, cloth, 12«. W^ith a very large 
Map of Rome and its Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey), mounted on cloth, 
and folded in a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1^ 1«. 1848 

** These volumes are so replete wltli what is valuable, that were ve to employ our entire 
Journal, we could, after all. afford hut a meagre indication of tlieir Interest and worth. It is, 
indeed, a laatl g memorial of eminent literarr exertion, devoted to a suhJect of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of hlstoiy is an oliject of consideration." 

GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, RelaUng to ReroarkaMe Periods of U>e 
Success of the OospeL Including the Appendix and Supplement, with Pre&cos ana Con- 
tinuation by the Rev. H. Bokar, royal 8vo (pub. at ij«. o</. J, clutb^ 7«. (ki. 1845 

GLEIG'S MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINCS, first Governor-Oeneral of Bengal, s 
▼Ola. 8VO, fine Portrait fpub. at 2/. 5«. ), cloth, 1/. l«. 1841 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, as completed in IBSl, translated into English 
Torso by Johk Macdokau> Bbxx, Esq. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 3«. 

1842 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, W.th a Life and Notes. 4 vols. fcnp. 8vo. with engraved 'lltles and 
Plates by Stotkaxd and Csvixshakk. New and elegant Edition (pub. at 1/.), extra 
eloth, lis. 1848 

•«Cananyautkor— can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety, 
beauty, and power of his compositions r You may uke him and • cut him out In little stars,' so 
many lights does he present to the imagination."— i</A«?uPMm. 

**The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most precious ' wells of English 
vadofiM.'"— <2uar<er/y JBnrfeie. 

OORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam- 
pains arlalng from the Strogrios of the Greek PatrioU in emancipating their countrr from the 
Tarxiah yoke. By Hio lato Thomas Gou)o:(, General of a Division of the Greek Armv. 
iecMid BdltlM. t fola. tT«b Mai^ and PUu (pub. at U. 10<. I. cloth. Ms. Crf. Mtt 
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GORTON'S BIOQRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, l thlek vols, f, cloth tettoiMl (p«V. m 

1/. lt.)»ll>lU.M> 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND airi PrfaKlpal Sc« BoMifny Plaeoa. 9 voSi. 
post rro, wiib Ui|« Map, aiid upwards of M boaatifui Woodcuu (pub. at I/. lSf.)> cloth, U*. 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, •fO» vtlfa » Woodcuts and Maps (puh. at 
ist.), cloth, «•. iS4a 

MALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK. coMlsttnt of TmtoIs, and Adv^ntuios la 
Switxerland, Italy, France, Sieilj, Malta, tc S virts, IMMb 8ocoad Edition, cloth, filt (pah. at 
1^), 7«. 6A 

HEERENB (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated from the Oernmn, «is.~ 
Asia, New Edition, complete In t *ols.— AnucA, l vol.— Evaors akd its Ciu.oniks, I 
ToL— Axctsarr Gnsica, and Histobical Tmutisbs, 1 vol.— Makval of Axcikkt IIis- 
TOKTp 1 vol.— toother e vols, sro (formerly pnh. at 7/.), cloth lettered, onifonn, ZU St. 
*»* New end Complete EdUiontt teitk Gmierul Imitftt, 

** Professor Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the verj highest rank amoufr those with 
wbieli modem Oermaaj has enriched the Literatote of Bnrope."— QM«rf«rfy Bevkw. 

tIEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POUTICS^ INTERCOURSE* 

AND TRADES OP THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AVRICA ; laelndiiifr the Cartlisfrinianx, 
Ethiopians, and Earptiana. New Edition, eorracted tliroughout, with an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 vol. Sro, cloth, I0t. M50 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA; includit^ the FerKians, PhoB. 
nidans, Bahyloniana, Scythlanb, and Indians. New and improved Edition, complete in 9 
▼Ola. tvn, elecantly printed (pub. oriainally at SI. to.), cloth, \U U. 1846 

**One of the most valuable acquisitions made to enr historical stories since' the days of 
Oibbon.*'—WM<iuniNi. 

>IEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, from lU formation at the close of the Rfteenth Ceaturr. 
to its re-estahllshment upon the Fall of Napoleon, translated from the Fifth German Editi«*c 
New Edition, complete in 1 voL 8vo, cloth, 14«. 184a 

**Tlie best History of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and it Is Ukely long to remain 
without a rival."— ytf/AfluRKsi. 

** A work of sterling value, which will dilHise useful knowledce for generations, after all the 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten.**— Ijfrrwry Gantte. 

44EEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by BAffcnoFT; snd HISTORICAL 
TREATISES; vis:— 1. The PoHtfcal Consequences of the Reformation. II. Hie Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth of the Contl- 
nenUlInteresU of Great Britain. In 1 vol. Svo, with Index, cloth, 15*. 1847 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with rejrard to the Consti- 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, correetad 
and Improved. 8vo (pob. at 15«.), cloth, 12*. 
«»« New Edition, mUk Inder. 1847 

*' We never remember to have seen a Work in which so much useful knowIed(re was con- 
densed into so small a compass. A careftil examination convinces us tliat this book will bo 
usoAil for omr English higher schools or colleges, and idll contribute to direct attention to the 
better and more instractive parts of history. The tranalation is executed with great fidelity.** 
— Q/mrterljf JmuniMt qfEdweatUm, 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For tiie use of Schools snd 
Private Tuition. Compiled from the Works of A. U. L. Hbb&kk, VJano (pnh. at 2a. 6^.), 
doth, 2m. Or/ord, 7V/6oy«, ISSa 

** An excellent and most useftil little volume, and admirably adapted for the use of schools 
and private instruction."— Itterwry Gmrette. 
** A valoable addition to our list of school books."— iUAsMncm. 

JACOB'S HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON^ 
SUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, S vols. 8vo Oub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, Ida. 1831 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated in a 
aeries of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsoury. hy Jambs Vkkvox, 
Seeretwy of State, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, Por- 
tralu (pob. at 21. 2s.), cloth, IS*. 184t 

JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; a new Analysis of tiM openings of Games; transUted. 
with Notes, by Walxbb, 9vo, cloth lettered (pub. at U«.), te. Od. 1M7 

WHNSON'S (DR.) ENGUSH DICTIONARY, vinUd verbatim from the Autiior't last 
Folio Edition. With all the Examples In fhll. To whleh are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Oiammab lUrgevoLimpeilaltvo(pub. ats/. S«.),eIoth, l<.8«. 184G 

JOHNSON'S (OR.) LIFE AND WORKS* byMrarar. New and improved Edition, com- 
pleto in » thiek vols. Svo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at IL lis. 6d.), Ma. 18A« 

i^HNSONIANA; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from nearly a 
hundred dWerent Publications, and not coetslned in Boswnr t.'s Life of Jonnmn. Edited by 
J. W. Cbokbb, M.P. thick r«a^ avo* norwait M<i fRmtispivvc (pub. at lo«.), cloth, 4s. fid. 
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JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, Uuo^ tk> Cmimit K Md, 

KIRBTS WONDERFUL MUSEUM, t nU. •», gp~4> ot IH nriw fMhIB iM 

rUu|nl>.mlU.U.J.cMU,U.U 
KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENQLAND, BBHKGHIfiE, IhMIiw ■ noi Dncrip- 
Uu *f WlDdHi. WUk B Biiniliti •■ Waal, mad ■ Itrf lUsMBHriliif. «ii—i« 

BAHPlHIKE,lKMlKttoIilia(1n|U. mk M Bugniiliwi HI W<a4,ud4lBi>D)a- 

KBNT. W^i)i M Bl|i»ll4l u Wood, ul lluil lUumLuUd Uip. Bxllllld U> li. U. 
KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKERS PRONOUNCINQ DICnONARY, '»l'li^ 

LACONICS; OH, THE BEST ^OIJOSOF T>IE BEST AUTHORS, S.i.n0i 

LANE'S KORAI^ELCCTIONS FROM THg -riih u munnw CmhUvt. mb- 
LEAKE'S (COU TRAVELS IN THE MOREA.''iniLin. mtk I wr !»(• Vxpti 



LOCKHARTS HISTORYOF THE CONQt^ST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN. 



HACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 
COLUHBUa, U Uc jvu ItH, napfMnf lU Ulilar* ftnd BbtlfUG*, 1 IHMfijUT IhlA 

•0lllIi>H,lBp.).ll,Ehll£Ma.n<l(p.b-UlLIU.faf.),ll.ll<.W. IMT 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Xn lo^ !•«, tUtd idUiH. iWi hiM 



Vil. Vr-Tm Win IicrmL Vol. IL-BiUlik QaUni, BU 
Itnm^m. Ea>iDlli4 SbUh, l^fullk, TniDiu, w. bftl'i. 
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MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, FoUtieal, Commeiciid, umI Sodd. Two vote. 
•to, e tnaiM, ■USlitical Ubles, Ac. (pvkw at M. ««. ), cloth, l«f. IM7 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. S haodiome volmneji, Sro.. 

EmbelUshMl wUh BumtroiM htehly-finlsbed Lfane-EnpaTiBg* hj Coopbk and other eminent i 

ArttBta, ooosiatiiis of Battlo-Piecea. Portniti, MUltiirj Plaos and Maps; besides a great 

inombor of liae Wood EngraTtnn. (Pub. at iL 7«.)» elegant in gilt cloth, U. 16*. Lacge paper, 

/India proob (pab. at &<.)• gilt cloth, SI. !•. 1839-41 

** Mr. Mazvell'i * Life oftho Duke of Wallington,' in oar opiaion, has no riral among similar 

i publications of the day. .... We pronounce it ftree ttom flatterv and bombast, succinct 

••and masterly The ^fpe and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans of 

'battles and neges aumcroua, smple, and osefbl ; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 

• contemporaries many and falthfitl; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and tbo 

▼ignettes of costoiLes and manners vorthy of the military genius of Horace Yernet himselil"— 

MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, mw Edition, revised aad oorroeted, 
8vo (pub. at 8«.), Clolh, St. 6d. 1844 

MILTON'S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, with an Introductory Review, 
by Flbtchsk, complete in I thick vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at 11. 5«.), cloth lettered, IL Is. 183g 
This is the only complete edition of Milton's Prose works, at a moderate price. 

MITFORD'S HISTORY OF GREECE, BY LORD REDESDALE, the Chronology cor- 
rected and compared with CtintoH't Fadi HeUeiiiei, by Kivo, (Cadell's last and much the best 
Editioa, liss; 8 vols. 8vo (pub. at 4^ 4«.), gilt doth, Ik lU. 

Treo-marbied calf extra, hj CiJinxa, 4L 4m. 

In respect to this new and ImproTed edition, one of the most eminent scholars of the present 
davhas expressed his oninion that **the increased advantages given to it have doubled tho 
orwinal value of the worx." 

It should be observed that the numerous additions and the amended Chronology, firom that 
valuable performance, the Fluti HtUenki, are sul^oined in the shape of Notes, so as not to 
interfere with the integrity of the text. 

As there are many editions of Mitford's Greece before the public, it may be necessary to 
observe tliat the present octavo edition is the only one which contains Mr. king's last correc- 
tions and additions (which, as stated in his advertisement, are material); it is at the same 
time the only edition which should at the present day be chosen for the gentleman's library, 
being the handsomest, the most correct, and the most complete. 

Lord Byron says of Mitford, **His is the best Modem History of Greece In any language, 
and he is perhaps the best of all modem historians whatsoever. Uis virtues are learning, 
labour, research, and earnestness." 

*' Considered with respect, not only to the whole series of ancient events whidi it comprises^ 
but also to any very prominent portion of that series, Mr. Mitford's History is the best thai 
has appeared since the days of Xenophon."— £dm6urjfA Rtmew. 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Colonel 
JoHNcs, with Notes, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts (uniform with Froissart), 2 vols, super- 
royal Svo, cloth lettered (pub. at 11, 10s.), 11. 4*. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND ALCIPHRON, A POEM. 
Turxxa's Illustrated EdlUon, fbap. 8vo, 4 beantiAiI Bagravlngs (pub. at lOt. id.)^ cloth, 3«.. 
or elegantly bound in morocco, 7s. 6d. 1S39 

MORE'S UTOPIA. OR, THE HAPPY REPUBLIC, a Philoaophleal Romaaee; to which 
Is added, THE NEW ATLANTIS, by LoxD Bacox; with a Prelimfaian' Discourse, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 0t.), cloth, 4f. 6d.— With the life of Sir Thomas 
More, by Bin J amxs M acxivtosk, S vols. fcap. tvo, cloth, 8«. 1845 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCH ES» by Sir HAaazt Nicolas, y vols.8vo (pub. 
at 5^ I0«.), cloth, Zl. lOt. 1845-45 

NJEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME epitomised, wltb Chronological Tables aad aa Ap- 
pendix, by Travbks Tiriss, B.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth (pulk at 1^. b.}, lOs. Gd. 

■ ■■ ■ the same, in eaU; gilt (for school prizes), 15t. 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by Ms.crHSXsoir^ with Dissertations concerning flie Bra and 
PoemsofOssiAN; and Dr. Blaik's Critical Dissertation, complete in 1 neatly printed vol. 
ismo. Frontispiece (pub. at 4«.), cloth, 3a. 1844 

OUSELEY'S (SIR WILLIAM) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 
EAST, MORE PARTICULARLY PERSIA ; with Extractt from rare and valuable Orfoatat 
Manuscripts; and 80 Plates and Mapa, S vols. 4to (pub. at lU.}, extra cloth boards, M. Si. 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new BditioB, brought down to US8, * vols, oova 
8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 2(. 5«.), \l. ht. 

PARDOE'S (MISS) CITY OF THE MAGYAR, Or Hnnnnrnndber InstUaUoaa la 1889- 
40, 3 vols. 8vo, with 9 Engravings (pub. at \L 11«. M.), gilt cloth, lOs. 8d. 1840 

PARRYS CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, comprising Memoirs of some of the most oainent 
Welshmen, from the earliest times^to the present, 8 vo (pub. at IQs. 8d. ), doth, fts. 1834 

•PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroio 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later date, 
and a copious Oloasary, complvic in 1 vol. medium 8vo. New and elegant Edition, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title snd Frontispiece, by Stkphanofv (pub. at 15t.). cloth, gilt, 7«. Get 1844 

*• But above all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop Percy's * Rellques of Ancient 
Poetry.' The first time, too, I could scrape a few ahillings ttmether, I bought unto myself a 
copy of these beloved volumes :. nor do 1 believe I ever rMd a Book half so mqneatly, or with 
kalf the enthnsi.'«m."— «i> WMer Stvtt. 

** Percy's Boli<iues are the most agrecabte aoIeetioB, perhaps, whldi tiMs la aay 1 
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POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Br Johv Timbs (Author 
of Laconics, and Editor of th« "lUuitrated London News,") thicx fcap. Svo, closoly hut 
elegantly printed, Frontiapiece, cloth, reduced to 54. 1S4L 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with nnpahliahed Specimens of his Poetry and 
Letters. Third and much trnvtand Edition, 8to, Portrait and Aatograpbs (pub. at Ut.), {.ilt 
cloth, U*. m'J 

"Excellent feeling, in perspknooi and torelhle language."— Qxar^^/y Revinc. 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a variety of Original Sources, 2 toIs. 8vo, 
handsomely printed (nub. at IL 10«.), gilt cloth, l2s. u:,7 

"The sofia worth oi this blonaphj consists in the many striking anecdotes which Mr. Prior 
has gathered in the coarse of his anxious researches amnng Ooidsmlth's iturvivln^ acquatni- 
ances, and the immediate descendants of his pergonal friends in Lomlon, nr.d relations in 
Ireland; ahore all, in the rich mass of the poet's own familiar letters, which he li:i.i hvea 
enabled to bring together for the flrst time. No poet's letters in the world, not even those uf 
Cowper, appear to us more interesting."— Quarterly Review. 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Boncoolen, and Details 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Indian ^rchipelago. Edited by Lady IIafflbs^ 
Together 4 vols. 8vo, and a splendid quarto atlas, containing upwards of 100 Plates by Danikl, 
many finely coloured (pub. at 4/. 14t.), cloth, 2L 9*. i83t)-35 

RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOLIS, vix. Narrative of a Journey to the Site of 
Babylon; Two Memoirs on the Kuins; Kemarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, by 
Major ItBXiiULL; Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis, with hitherto unpubliahed Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 8vo, Maps and Plates (pub. at M. l«.), cloth, 10«. 6dU Dunetm, 1839 

RITSON'S VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as PubUshed by 
Pickering, the Set, viz :— Robin Hood, 2 vols.— Annals of the Caledonians, 2 vols.— Ancient 
Songs and Ballads, 2 vols.— Memoirs of the Celts, 1 vol.— Life of King Arthur, 1 vol.— Am-Ient 
Popular Poetr}-, 1 vol.— Fairy Tales, 1 vol.— Letters and Memoirs of Eluou, 2 vols : together 
12 vols, post Svo (pub. at 61. i$. Od.), cloth gilt, At. &r. 1827-33 

Or separately a» follow : 

RITSON'S Ift)BIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw; with Hlstorlaai Anecdotes of his Life. 2 vols. 16<. 

RITSON'S ANNALS OF THE CALEDONIANS, PJCTS, AND SCOTS. 3 vols. 16<. 

RITSON'S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR GAULS. 10<. 

RITSON'S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 2 vols. 18«. 

RITSON'S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post Svo, 7*. 

RITSON'S FAIRY TALES, new fint collected ; to which are prefixed two Dissertations—I. On 
Pigmies. 8. On Fairies, 8«. 

RITSON'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH RITSON. Esq. edited from Originals in the 
Possession of his Nephew, by Sik Hakkis Nicolas, 2 vou. 16>. 

** No library can be called complete in old English lore, which has not the whole of the pro- 
ductions of tills laborious and mceessful antiquarv '^—Atkenmivn. 

** Joseph Riuon was an antiqoaxy of the flrst order."— QuaWer/y Review. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cabinet Plctoriar Edition, Including his Further Adventures, wuh 
Life of Defoe, &c. upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Hakvey, fcap. Svo, New- 
and improved Edition, with additional cuts, clotli gilt, &m. 184G 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 

"Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or-^ntertainment. In the Engliish Ian- 
guage which has been more generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Life and . 
Adventures of Robinson Cr tooe."— &> Waller Scott. 

RODNEY'S (LORD) LIFE, by IiieBt..Gen. Mvkdy, New Edition, fcap. Svo, Portrait, cloth 
(pub. at6i.},3«. Cd. 

ROLUN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved Frontispleres 

and 7 Maps. 2 vols, bound in 1 stout haiidscfne vol. royal Svo (pub. at 1^. 4*.), cloth. 12«. 1H44 

The only complete edition in a compact form; it is uniform in size and appearance with 

Moxon's Series oi Dramatists, &c. The jMvious editioaa of Rollin in a single vuiuuie are 

greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. Newandmtich 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in i stout vol. Svo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portxaits, and numerous illustrauve En- 
gravings, as head and tail-pieces, cloth, II, 4$. 1843 

ROSCOE'S UFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED 'THE MAGNIFICENT." 
New and much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Tuumas Roscoe. Complete in 1 »tout 
▼ol. Svo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
«B head and tail-pieces, cloth, 12«. 1843 

** I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscod's genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I havcTreceived. I recommend his labours 
tu our eonntry as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the name or 
Boeeoe to the venr flrst rank ol English Classical Historians.".- Jlfa/^Aio*, PuraitUtqf Literature. 

*' Roscoe Is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for deep 
re.. ^'.loDs; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.* — IVatpoU, Earl of Orford. 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenxo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. Svo, Portrait of Lorenzo, and 
Plates (pub. at I4f.), boards, 7«., or in 4to, vrinted to match the original edition. Portrait 
-nd Plates (pub. at if. lis. 6d.), boards, 10^ 
"*«* This voltime is lupplanentary to all editioui of the work. 
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ROXBURGHE BALLADS. edJ<^ hj Johh Patvt! Cottinn, post 4to, h«antiftiily printed' 
by Whittixghax, and emoc}*' Jicd with M curioas Woodcuts, half bound morocco, in tlie 
Eoxbiurgh style (pab. at K. ^^n*. 1^7 

SCOTTS (SIR WALTK*) POETICAL WORKS. ContalninK Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
ManxiioDf Lady of the Lake, Don Roderic, Rokeby, Bailads, Lyrics, ami Sonvn, witn Note» 
andaLlfeoftbe Author, complete in one elegantly prlnted.Tol. ISmo, Portrait and Frontis- 
piece (pub. at 5«.), cloth, 3«.6d. 1S43 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Valpt's Cabinet Pktorlal Edition, «lih Life,. 
Gioaaarlal Notes, and Historical DIgesU of each Play, ftc. l'> roia. fcap. 8vo, with 171 PlatM 
engraved on Steel after designs of the most distinguished British Artists, also Fac-simite!i . 
all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at Zl. 1&*.), cloth, richly gilt, S/. 3«. im 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. In l toI. Sto, with Explanatory Notes, aad a 
Memoir by Dr. JoHvsoir, portr^t (pub. at Idt.), cloth, 7«. 9d, 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by AtKXAyDF.R 
Chalmeks, complete in i thick Tol. 12mo, printed in a Diamond type, with 4U steel Kngrav- 
ings (pub. at lOt. 6d.), cloth, &$. 1H48 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch of hlr 
Life, Edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 2^. &i.), cloth, 18*. 1812 

*' WhateTcr Sheridan has done, has been par excellence^ always the beit of its kind. He has 
written the bett comedy (School for Scandal), the bat drama (The Duenna), tl)e beat farce (The 
Critic), and the bett address (Monologue on Garrick): and to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in thk country."— ifynm. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narratives of the most remarkable Wrecks. 
Conflagrations, Mutinies, &c. comprising the '*Lo8S of the Wager," "Mutiny of the Bount>-," 
ftc. ISmo, fh>ntlspieco and vignette (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 34. 1816 

;SMOLLETTS WORKS» Edited by Roscoz. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Peregriaa Pickle, Launcelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an Atom, 
Travels, Plays, tec.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by C&uikshakk (pub. at 1/. 4s.), 
Cloth glit, I4t, iu> 

''Perhaps no books ever written excited such peals of inextinguishable laxtgliter as Smol- 
lett'a."-Ar WaUer Seolt. 

SOUTHEY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, "Attempts in 
Verse," by Johh Jokxs, an Old Senrant. Crown 8vo (pub. at 10«. (k/.), cloth, 4«. 6d. 

Murray, 18:m> 

SPENSER'S POETICAL' WORKS. Complete, with Introductory Observations on the 
Faerie Queen, and Glossarial Notes, handsomel; printed in a volb. post 8vo, fine Portrait 
(pub. at 2^ \3M. 6if.), cloth, \l. U. \Mh 

•STERNE'S WORKS, complete In l vol. Svo, f ortndt and vignette (ptib. at 1S«.), cloth, I0«. (kfr, 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the "Studies of Nature." "Paul and Vinrlnia," and the 
"Indian CotUge," with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rkv. £. Clark k, 
complete In 2 thick Tols. fcap. Svo, Portra\t and Frontispieces (pub. at 1C«.), cloth, 7«. 1846 

SWIFTS WORKSy Edited by Boscox. Complete in 2 voIk. Medium Svo, Portrait (pub. at 
If. 12«.), cloth gUt, 1/. U. 1818 

" Whoever In the three kingdoms has any books at all, has Swift."— Z,orc( Chetterfietd. 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, numerous 
Wood Engravings of its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at W.), cloth, 7«. 6d. IMS 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the lo parts in l tlUck vol. 
royal Svo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at U. 5«.), los. 



the lame, the parta separately, each (pub. at 2«. 6d.) U. 6d, 



THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

the 10 parts in i thick volnma, royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at IL St.), 
lOf. 



the same, the parta leparateiy, each (pub. at St. 6d. ) U, 6d. 



'TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete in 2 vols. Svo (pub. at IL Us.), 

ctoOulte. 1841 

"The * Light of Nature' Is a work which, after araeh conaideratlnn, I think myself authn. 

rlsed to call the most original and profound that has erar appeared on moral philosophy. "w-.S'tr 

./oMcs JfacMa/ort. 

.TYTLER'S^ ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, New EdlUon, thick ismo (5M 
closely printed pages), sUel frontlspisce (pub. at 5i.) cloth, 3«. 6<<. 1847 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehending 
aclMsUled Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and Bute, and of the Constitutional, 
Peliteai, Commercial, Intelleetnal. and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, fhim the first 
Invarfon by the Roman* ta the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index ana 
ftiDBleraent. New Edition. 1 Urge and remarkablj thick vol. royal tvo (1300 pages), 
•loth, Us. 1847 
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WATERSTQN'S CYCLOP/EDIA OF COMMERCE. MERCANTILE, LAW, FINANCE. 
COMMERCIAL, GEOGRAPHY AND NAVIGATION. New Edittoo, including tke New 
Tariff (complete to the present time); the French Tariff, aa Car as It concerns Uiii country; 
and a Treatise on the Ptincipies, Practice, and iUvtory of Commerce, by J. R. M*Cui.locix. 
1 very thick closely printed toL Sto (MO pagvs), with 4 Maps (pob. at IL 4«.}> extra clotb» 
10«. 6d. 1847 

** This capital work will be found a moat Tahubla Buunial to oToty comiMreial aoaii, aad a 
useftil hook to the general reader. 

.WEBSTER'S ENLARGED DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Contalidiw the whole of the formelr editions, aad large additions, to which is invflxed an latr*- 
ductory Dfasertatioa on the connection of the languages of Western Asia aad Eufope, edited 
by Chaukcbt A. Ooodkich, In one thick degantly printed Tolome, 4to., cloth, 21. it. (The 
most complete dictionary extant). 184t 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, Improred by BosaxB, tro, with pUUes eagraved on Steal (puib. at 14«.), 
cloth, 7«. 1847 

WHYTE'S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 2 vols. 8vo, Plates (pub. at U. St.), cloth, 12s. 1840 

iWlLLIS'S PENCILUNGS BY THE WAY. A new and beautiftil Edition, with additions, 
fcap. 8V0, fine Portrait aad Plates (pub. at tit.), extra red Turkey cloth, richif g^lt back, 9t. id. 
*' A lively record of first impressions, conveying vividly what was seen, beard, and felt, by aa 
active and inquisitive traveller, through some of the most interesting parts of Europe. His 
curiosity and love of enterprise are unbounded. The narrative is told in easy, iuent language, 
with a poet's power of illustratioa."— £<(in6«r;A Review. 

WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

^ THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, to which is added Walker's Key, and a Pronouncing Yoca- 
bolary of modem Geographical Names, thick imperial Svo (pub. at II. 5«.), cloth, 18*. 1847 

*«* The most extensive catalogue of words ever produced. 

WRANGELLS EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA,«dltodbf> 
Lieut.-CoL Sabine, thick lamo, large map aad port. (pub. at 6«.), detli, 4s. 0d. 1844 

WRIGHTS COURT HAND RESTORED, or the student assisted in zeadiBK «iM ckarters. 
deeds, ftc. smaU 4(0, 23 platea (pub. at 14 6s. ), cioto, 15c 1846 



^Seologg, ittorals, fficclesfagtfcal l^fstorg, Vx. 



BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and lmpn^«d 

Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo, cloth, \L lis. 6d. 18M 
** Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the Eaglish clergy and to the Bngllril 
nation, and whose learning ia (mly to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality."— 
Quartertif Review, 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Oolte complete, with a Life and Notes, by the Bmr 
T. ScoTT. Fcap. I2mo, with 25 tine full-sized woodcuts by HAnvBT, containing all In 
Southey's edition ; also a fine Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, <t. Id. 1844 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG 

MENTS, by the late Charlbs Taylor. 6 vols. 4to, Illustrated by 80S Copper-pUte En- 
gravings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
IQl. lOt. ), gilt cloth, Al. lit. «d. 1847 

"Mr. Taylor's improved edition of Calmet's Dictionary Is Indispensably necessarv to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of * Fragments' are extracted trom tlis 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea and olbrr Oriental countries ; and 
eomprrtend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptioos. explanatory of Scripture 
Inciaents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be e»lalned by any other medium* 
The numerous engravings throw great light on Oriental customs."— JSfonw. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, l large to!. Imperial «▼«, 
Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at U. 4«. ), cloth, lit. 1847 

CARY'S TESTIMONIES OFTHE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTU- 
RIES, TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, as sot forth in the XXXIX Artidaa, 8vo (pub. at lis.), doth, 7«. 6d. 

Qjtfordy Ttdhoyt, 

«* This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such a classific»« 
Uon is no mean honour." — CAurvA tfEn§lend Quarterlif. 

CHARNOCK'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 
OF GOD. Complete in 1 thick eloeely printed voL 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 14«.), 
cloth, «•.«<£. •• ' '^ IJIj 

** Perspicuity aad depth, metaphyrical enbllnlty and evangelical simplicity. Immense learn- 
ing but irrefragable reawning, conspire to renier this performance one of the most in»stlmahl« 
prodoctlena that ever did honoor to the sanctUad judgment and geniua of a ttnoaaa balac*"-* 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Contalnlnr the followinf; Mteemed Treatises, with PreCitory 

llcmeirs hj the R«r. J.8. Mkxbs, L.L.D. viz :— Watson's Apology for Christianity; Watson's 

Apolonr for the Bible: Paley's Evidences of Chriatianitv; Paley's Horae Pauliiiae; Jenyii's 

C Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion; Leslie's Truth of Christianity Demonstrated; 

9c JLeslie's Short and Easy Method with tlie Deists; Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the 

h Jews; Chandler's Plain Reasons for beinr a Christian; Lyttleton on the Conversion of St. 

Paol; Campbell's Dissertation on Mhracles; Sherlock's Trial of the Witnesses, wlUi Sequel; 

West on the Besnrrection. In 1 voLroyalSvo (pnb. atli(.),etoth, 10«. 1845 

CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consistlnir of the foUoMng Expositions and Treatises, Edited by 
Membs, vis:— Magee's Discourses and DisaertaUoiis on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice; Witherspoon's Practical Treatise on Regeneration ; Boston's Crook in the Lot ; 
Guild's Moses Unveiled; Guild's Harmony of all the Prophets; Less's Authenticity, Un> 
corrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament; Stuart's Letters on the 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub; at 13«. ), cloth, to. 18U 

CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 
and condensed by G. H. Hakvat, tUck ISmo, beautifully printed (pub. at c«.), cloth, 3«. 6d. ' 

1844 
** An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contains all that is useftil in the original 
work, omittinir only prepositions, conjunctions, fee. which can never be made available for 
purposes of reference, indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire."— Gitcmfian. 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Son, 1 large vol. imperial 8vo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at li. Ite.), cloth, IL U. 1845 

GREGORY'S (DR. OLINTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES. DOCTRINES, 
AND DUTIES OP THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, addressed to a Friend. Eighth Edition, 
with many Additions and Corrections. Complete in 1 thick well -printed vol. fcap. 8vo (pub. 
at 7:9d.), cloth, S*. IHft 

** We earnestly recommend this work to the attentive perusal of all cultivated minds. We 
are acquainted with no book in tlie circle of English Literature which is equally calculated to 
give young persons jusLvifiws oif the evldanoe, the nature, and the iuprartanee of revealed 
religion."— Jeo6n-t Ball, 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH, svo. New Edition (pub. 
at 13«.), cloth, 9k 1S46 

HALL'S (BISHOP) ENTIRE WORKS, with an account of his Life and Sufferings. New 
Edition, with considerable AdditSons, a Translatioo of all the Latin Pieces, and a Glossary, 
Indices, and Notes, by the Bar. Pbtsa. Hall, U vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 7/. 4«.), cloth, 5/. 

Oifordt Tatboy$, 1837-39 

HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dr. Olikthus Gregory, and Observations on his Character as a Preacher, by John Fostrk. 
Author of Essays o>^ l>opular Ignorance, fte. i vols. 8vo, handsomely prated, with twautlftil 
Portrait (pub. at S/. i6*.), cloth, contents lettered, 1/. 11«. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size. 6 vols. fcap. Svo, II. 1«. cloth, lettered. 

** Whoever wishes to see the En.srlish language in i^s perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Robert Hall. He combines^the beauties of Johxsox, Abdisov, and Buhkk, 
without their imperfections." — Dugald Stetoart, 

** I cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the Immortal works of Robert Hall. 
Por moral grandeur, for Christian truth, and for subLimity, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oratorv of any age or country."— Prq/>Hor Sed^wiek. 

"The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best writers of the age, as 
well as the most vigorous defenders of xeligioua truth, and the brightest examples of Chratfan 
charity." J«r/. MaekifUo$A. 

HENRY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by Bicmkstbth. In 
6 vohi. 4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at 0^. St.), cloth, 3^ 18s. (ki. 1849 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Bev. W. Jgwes, Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Rev. Jambs Shsrvak (Bowlakd Hill's Saecessor as Minister of Surrey 
Chapel). Second Edition, caxefolly revised, thick poet 8vo, tne Steel Portrait (pub. at lo«.) 
cloth, ia. 1845 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a memoir of the Anthor, te l thick vol. 

royal Rvo (pub. at I8t.), cloth, 14s. The same, w^h a very extensive general Index of Texts 

and SuhJects, % vols, royal Svo (pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, 18«. 184L 

** Bishop Hopkins's works form of themsalvea a sound body of divinity. He Is clear, vehe i 

mant, ana persuaalva."— MeterstoM. 

HOWE'S WORKS, with Life, by Calajct, 1 laise vol. Imperial tvo, Portrait (pub. at U. Mc.)l 

doth, IL lOi. I83i 

** I have learned fkr more tttm John Howe than ftrom any ether anthor I ever road. There 

is an astonishing magnificence In faia conceptions. He was nnqneatlonably the greatest <tt the 

puritan dlvinea.'*— Jeo(>er< HaU- 

HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. ByaMemberofttreHonaoa 
of Shirley and Haatlngs. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 2 large vols, ivo, Portraits 
of the Conateaa, WhttefioM, and Wealay (pub. at i^ ««.), cloth, 14«. U44 

HUNTINGDON'S (REV. W.) WORKS, Edited by his Son, t vols. Svo, Portraits and Platea 
(pub. at U. lU. fid.), cloth, SA Si. 

LEIGHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to whlekis praflxed a life of tha 
Author, by the lUv. N. T. Px AKsov. New Edition, S thick vols, gve, Portrait (psK •! U. 4«. ) 
«Ktra ckth, l«s. . The only eoapleta Edition. IM» 
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LEIQHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life, bj Pkauox, complete !m i 
thick handsooMigr printed roL 8vo, Portrait (pub. t I2f.)i cloth, U, 1849 

4.IVE5 OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By th« Ret. J. U. Newmav ud othm, 14 rol*. 
Umo (pub. at iL 8«.)» M««d in ormuuentcd covers, if. U, 1844-4 

(M'CRIE'S UFE OF JOHN KNOXr with llluatratlonx of the Hiatorr of the Refonnatlon !■ 
Scotland. New Edition viA DQmeroua Additlona, and a Meinoir» &c. ny AxuHiiw Ckiciitoit. 
reap. 8T0 (pub. at is.), cloth, 3«. (U. 1847 

MAQEES (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, compriainir Dbconraca and Dlaierutlona on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and sacrifice: Sermona, and Vlalution Chartres. WiUi a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Hev. A. H. Kjsxxt, D.I>. S toIs. 8vo (pub. at 1/. d. ), cloth, 18*. 

184> 
'*DiacoTeni aach deep reaearcb, yields so much Taluable Information, and affords so muny 
helps to the refutation of error, as to consthate the moat valuable treaiuie of biblical learning* 
of which a Christian scholar can be posaessed."— Clristian Observer. 

CORE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rer. Hbvxt Thoxsox, post 8to, printed aniformtjr 
'With her works, Turtralt, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 12*.), extra clotli, 6*. Cadell, 193% 

** Thia may be tailed the official edition of Hannah More'a Life. It brings so much new and 
interesting inatier into the field respecting her, that it will receive a hearty welcome from the 
public. Among the reat, the particulara of most of her publicationa will reward the curiosity 
of literary readers."— Xfteroty GojteUe, 

CORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap.8fO, Portrait (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 4«. 

CadeUt 184S 

CORE'S (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS OF SOCIETY, 

and Tales for the Common People, S vols, poat 8vo (pub. at 14«.>, cloth, 9t, CaJett, 1830 

CORE'S (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, post svo (pub. at St.), eloUi, 3«. 6d. 

CadelU 1829 

MORE-S (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAILING OPINIONS AND 

MANNERS, Foreign and Domestic, with ReAeetJons on Prayer, post Svo (pub. at 0«.), 
cloth, 4«. Cnk/^ISSO 

MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, poat Svo (pub. at lOe. 0d.), cloth, U, CadeUt 1837 

MORE'S (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Post svo (pub. at lOa. 6d.), cloth, &,. 

CadeU, 1836 

CORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, the influence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, 33mo, Portrait, cloth, 2*. 6<l. 1850 

The only eomplete small edition. It was revised Just before her death, and contains much 
improvement, which ia copyright. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly intended for Young People, to wliich la 
added ** Sensibility," an Epistle, S2nio (pub. at 3«. 6d.}, gilt cloth, frilt edges. 24. 1830 

This is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright editions, which are not in any 
other. 

MORES (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Tales, Hymns, 
and Epitaphs, 32mo (pub. at 2*. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, U. ^ ]So9 

tilEFF (FELIX) UFE AND LETTERS OF, translated fhim the French of M. Host, ».v 
M. A. Wyait, fcap. Svo, Portrait (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 34. 6d, |S«g 

PALEY'S WORKS, in l vol. consisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and Political Phllosopliv, 
Evidences of Christianity, Hone Paulinie, Clergyman's Companion in Visiting the SlCk, &c. 
Svo, handsomely printed in double columns (pub. at lu«. M.), clotli, u. 18<9 

PALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Rev. D. S. 
Waylaxs, 5 vols. Svo (pub. at 1^ Ite:), cloth, I8«. I8.'i7 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, and Adam's Private Thoughts on Religion, 
edited by the Rev. E. Bzckerbtmh, fcap. Svo (pub. at 5».), cloth, 3«. Od. 1847 

PICTORIAL DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Or, a Cyclopedia of Illustrations, 
Graphic, n storical, and Deacrintlve of the Sacred Writings, by reference to tlie Manuera 
Customs, Rites. Traditiona, Antiquities, and Literature of Eastern Nations, 2 vols. 4to f up^ 
warda of 1430 double column pagea in good type), with upwards of looo illustrative Woodcutt 
(pub. 2L 10<.), extra clotii, \U U. ^g^^ 

SCOTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author's 
last Cpmetions and Improvementa, and 84 beautUU Woodcut lilustraUons and Maps. 3 vola" 
imperial Svo (pub. at 42. 4«.}, cioth, 1^ 16t. *^ i^ 

S'^. ^9^ *'?. WORKS, Inelnding hU Skeletons of Sermons and Horae Homnetlcw!, or Discourses 
digested into one continued Series, and farming a CommenUry upon everv Book of the Old 
and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition of Claude's Essay on the 
Compoaition of a SennoD, and verr comprehensive Indexes, edited by tbe Rev. Thomas 
Habtwbm. Uomb, 21 vole. Svo (miK at MC lOfc), cl«th, K 7t. 
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fkt/Mowkig aiMohuv Mftfimu t/ Simeok'tjpemdar work* mrt vtiformlif printed in St«M, m* 

THX CHRISTXAK'S ARM017R, 9d. 

THB SXCBLLSNCY OF TUS LITU&GT, 94. 

THB OFFICES OF THS HOLY SPIBIT, M. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF OOD: TWELVE SERMONS, M. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, M. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1«. M. 

** The works of S{meoo.containinir 3536 discourses on tbo principal passftfM of the 0\A and 
Vew Testament will be found peculiarly adapted to assist the studies of the youuffcr clergy iu 
their preparation for the pulpit; they will Ukewise serve as a Body of Divinity: and are b/ 
many recommended as a Bibucu Commentary, well adapted to be read in funillcs."— i.^'unulej. 

SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 

SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Familiea, for ertiy Day throagikout the Year, 3 vols. 8vo 
(pnb. at li. lU. 6d. ), cloth, 9$. kM'-i 

SOUTH'S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, % vols, royal Ivo (pub. at li. 4t.), 
cloth, IS*. 1M4 

STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsbnrtr. 
1530, to the preseat Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at U. 1S«.), cloth, 13*. 1830 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, translated from the German. New 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, S$. 1847 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical and Critical, 
3 large vols, imperial tvo. Portrait (pub. at SI. 15*.), cloth, Zt. St. 1831 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth, 6$. 1845 

** It is refreshing to ni to meet with a worlc bearing, as this unquestionably does, the impress 

«f bold, powerRiI, and original thought. Its most strikingly origins! views, however, never 

. iransgress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and sober- 

aess ; and yet it discnsses topics eonstitnting the very root and basis of those furious polemic* 

wlUcn have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral world."— X<A«n<ntM. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third BdHion, cvefully revised. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 6*^ 

1843 
" It is the reader's fault if he docs not rise from the pcrasal of such a volume as the present 
a wiser and a better mhn.*'— Eclectic Review. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Fcap. svo, cloth, 5«. 

1844 
'"Saturday Evening,' and ' Natural History of Enthusiasm,* are two noble productions."— 
BlaetwoodTt Jlagaxitu. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alphahrtf- 
cally arranged, of Die principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy. Ninth Edition. 12mo, cloth, U. IM 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DOCrniNES OF THE 
OXFORD ••TRACTS FOR THE TIMES." Fourth SdlUon, with a Supplement and 
Indexes. 3 vols. Svo (pub. at U. 4«.), cloth, 18«. 1844 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY, svo (pub. at 

4«.64i.),clotb,S«. 1841 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Edition, with additional Notes and Summary, by Stbmixo. 3 vols. Svo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at U, U,), 10«. fid. 

""OMUNE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELEMENTS OP CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. ConUlning Proolk of the Authenticity 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of 
the Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper. 12mo, (pub. at &». 6*/.), 
doth, S*. td. 184» 

•* Well adapted as a manual tn students in divinity, and may ht read with advantage by the 
moat experienced divine."— ifariA'* Leeturu. 

WADDINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at U. 10«.), 
doth boards, IL U. 

WADDINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
DURING THE REFORMATIOX. 3 vols. Svo (pub. at It, 11«. 6d.), cloth boards, 18i. 1841 

WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW* OF CHRISTIANITY. With a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Author, by tlie Rev. T. Pmos, Itmo* printed la a l«rge handsome type (pub. at 
•f.* gilt cloth, 21. ed. 18tf 

WILLMOTTS (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN UFE. Fcap. •'«> (pob^8».). 
cloth, U. td. Ifeie*4ird, 1841 
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Jporttgn Hanguages anb 'Etteratute ; 

nrcLVDiiro 
CLASSICS AND TBANSLATIOKS, CLASSICAL CBITICISU, DICTION. 
ARIES, GRAMMARS, COLLS6B AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 



ATLASES.— WILKINSONS CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, »ith Hfeto. 
ik«i and ChnmaLogHeal Tablat, Imperial 4to, New .and luipEVfvd Bdltioa, 5S maiM, culonred 
(pub. at U. 4fc), half bavod morocco, U. lb. 6(1. IMS 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New and imvnvad Bdttlof, with aO tba BallroaAi 

nurliamc 



Inaerted, Popalathia aeeoidinir to th« last Cennw, wurllai Hilary BaCuraa, kc impuriMl 4to, 
46 Map*, coloured (pab. at 1^ lfl«.)« half bound morocooi U. te. IBtM 

AINSWORTIfS LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. JAxnsov, an anhmed Bdftlon, contain. 
Inff ail tiw words oftha Quarto Dictionary. ThldLtvo,Daatlyhouad (pub. atl4*.K 9*. 1847 

BENTLEY'S (RICHARD) WORKS. Contalninr DiMortattons apoo tba Epistle* or Phalaris, 
— - - - - -,^^ lujj the Fabl, * - 

its on Free-thlnkli 

^ by tne HOT. ALSXAXDsn Dx _. , , 

i pub. at XL. 18*. ), cloth, U. 1«. lliS6-» 



Tbemlstocies, Socrataa, Eurliiides, and tbe Fables of JEson: Eplstola ad Jo. Mllllum; Ser- 
mons ; Boyle Lecture ; Bemaits on Free-thlnklnir; Critical wwlca, Itc. Edited, with copioua 
Indices and Notes, by the Rot. ALSXAXDsn Dvca. 3 Tola. Svo ; a beautifully printed Edlttoa 



QIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANOER HOOGHT. RaeognorR J. D. aixb- 
MAvo. Very thick Sro, handsomely printed (pub, at U. tf.), cloth, 10s. fid. Lend. i>iMMii, 18M 

BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, Aneienne et Modeive. Hoovelle BdMon, revue, corrbrte et 
auicment^e par una SocUti de Oeos de Lettres et de Savants, XI vols. Imperial Rvo (printed la 
a comprMsed manner in double ealunuis, but very clear type), sewed (p«ib. at to/, iito. ), 9^. ss. 

BnuitUe*^ 1843-47 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, LatSa and Sngllih, ismo (pub. at u. fid.), 
cIoth« 1*. fid. 1838 

■■I tha eame, taqco paper, aa alagaat voluma, Iftao (pub. at is. ), doth, St. fid. iftt 

CICERO'S LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 
by M iDDLMTOK, Mmlhotu, and UaaBauBa, complete ia one tliick voL royal 8vo, portrait, 
(pub. at K. 4t.), cloth, I2t. 18tt 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edldlt 0. 8. Waucuu Coanplete in i very thick 
vol. royal 8vo (pub. at U. 8a. ), cloth, 18*. 

This compreneaslve volume contains a library of tha poalleal Latla classics, earreetlF 
IHinted from the best tests, via:— 
GBtulluB, VIrKtt, Lucan, Sulptda, Calpumlus Slcnlu, 

Tibnilus, Ovid, Persius, Statlus, Ausonius, 

PropertittS, Horace, Juvenal Silius luHcus, Claudlan. 

Lucretius, Fhsedrua, Martial, Talerlus Flaccus, 

OAMMII LEXICON GR>ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINOARiCUM. CuraDmrcAir, 
royal 4to, New Edition, printed on fine i)a|>er (pub. at U, 5*.), clutb, 1^ U. 184S 

"An excellent work : the merit* ot wulch haTO been universally acknowledged by literary 
characters."— Dr. DtMOm, 

DEMOSTHENES, translated by LarAVB, the two vols. Bvo, complete In 1 vol. 13mo, hand- 
sonMiy printed ia double colmnns. In pearl type, portrait (puo. at Ss.), elolh, 3«. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlargod; with examples, literally 
translated, selected from the classicAl autbom. Fourth edition, considerable enlarged, care- 
fbliy revised, and aateriaUy improved throughout; thick 8vo (17SS pages) (pub. at tL 2«.), 
doth, VL U. 1846 

QAEUC-ENGLtSH AND ENGLISH-GAELIC DICTIONARY. wKh Examples. Pbtases, 
and Btymoloftieal Remarks, by two Members of the Hlirhland Society. Complete in I thick 
vol. 8VO. New EdMoa, contaudng auuiy more wonts than the fito Edition (pub. at U. !•.), 
ck«h, lOfc fid. 184S 

QRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITAUAN DICTIONARY, with a 
cwiNpendioua Italiaa Oramnuur and Supplementary DlettoBary af Naval Terms, ismo, roan 
(pub. at 8*. ), 4«. fid. 1848 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 

HlstericaUy emuidered, translated rrwm the Gennan, five (pub. at 13s.), cinth, lOa. M. 

Ojfimi^ Talboft 1838 
** Hermann's Manual of Greek Aatlqulties is moat Important."— 7%trtaw^'t Hut. nfGtttttt 

•Oi. L p. 443. 

HERODOTUS, GARY'S (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 
H ERUDOTUS, adapted to the Text ef Gaisford and Baahr, and all other Edldons, 8vo. eletk 
(pub. at 13<.), 8t. 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, eontdnlnir a full A c.-.»- at 
pi all tbe Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authois, and mucb useful informatioo rt\, i<U 
Ina tb« uses and habits of tlie Greeks and Romans. New and c*mplete EdUion, elegantly 
printed In pearl ^rve, la 1 very thick vol. 18mo (pub. at 7«. 8d. ), cloth, 4«. fid. Utf 
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LErS HEBREW GRAMMAR, eomptlcd flrom the bMt Autborlttti, aii4 prfncipalTy fyom 
Oriental Souren, dctifiicd for tlie nic of Studanta in the XJnlYenitl««. llew Edition, enriched 
with much original nutter. Sixth Thouand, tvo (pub. at 12i. ), clotk, ti. Loud. Diumom, IMO 

LEE'S HEBREW, CHALOEE, AND ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled fram the beet 
Anthoritlcs, Oriental and European, Jewish and Chrietian, includinf Buxtokf, Tayi^or, 
Parxhvkst. and Obabxius; containing all tha VIorda, with thel» laflactions, IdioHiafx 
Vsages, fte. found m the Hebrew and Chaldea Text of the Old Taatamant; vitli numaroua. 
•orrections of former Lezlcographera and Commentator*, foUawed by an English I ndex, In 1 
Viick vol. •*«. Third Thousand (pub. at ».«■.)• cloth, 16s. Xondon, MM 

LEVERETT'S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENQUSH-LATIN LEXICON, compilad f^om 
Faccioxati and Schjuxka. Thick roiral Jto (pub. at \L 11«. 6(i.), clotii, li. 3*. 1847 

UVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSiONE DRAKENBORCKII ET KREYSSIG;' 
£t Aanotationaa CKXTiEKn, Strothii, Rupbrti, et allorum : AnimadTandonca Nisbvhrii, 
Wachsmuthii, et anas addidit Travbks Twiss, J. C. B. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Boeias et Tutor.i 
Cum Indice ampUsslmo, 4 vols. 6vo (pub. at lU 18«.), cloth, 1^ «•. Oxford^ 1841 

Thls^is tba best and most useful edition of Uvy evar publisliad la octavo, and it is preferrad 
Ib aU our univaraitlaa and classical schools. 

' UVY. Edited by Pbbvdbtxii.b. Livfl HlstorlaB Hbri qutaqiM pilom, wMh BaiUsli Votes,', 
by PRBXDBTU.LB. Now EdiUoB, Umo, BORtly booBd in TOOB, 8«. 184& 

■ the same, Bo<dcs I to III, aopantaly, cloth, Ss. «dL 

— — — ^^-— the same, Books XV and T, doth, S*. td. 



NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, tba FriBc^laa asd ftalas of 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub. at «■. fd>), doth, U» UM6 '• 

NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME. epitomlMd (for the naa of eellaMa sad sehods), with. 
Chronological Tables and Appendix, by Tbavuu Twxss, B.C.D. eomplata la S volt, bound in< 

I, 8vo (pub. at IL 1*.), cloth, 10«. id. Ojffbrdt Tmtb*^ 1837' 

**This edition by Mr. Twiss is a very valuable addition to dasdcal leaning^ claariy and ably 
embodying all tiia latest efforts of tiie laborious NIebuhr.*'— XftMwry 6«*Htt* 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, ftom the 
earliest Period to the present lima; in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
and Literary, of the various Natfonv of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the ' 
Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhihit the state of the whole Civilized Werid 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in S Sections; viz:— 1. Ancient History. 

II. Middle Ages. III. ilodern History. With a most complata ladex to tba anttaa work, 
iblio (pub. at U. 16f.), half bound morocco, U. 1«. 

The above is also aold separately, as follows :— 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parta la X, folio (pub. at U. Is. id.), 
sewed, 15«. 

MODERN HISTORY, foUo (pub. at 13«.), sewed, 8*. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES» by tha LAjroaoaKxa. Complata la 1 lUok voL ivo (pab. at Ife.), 
cloth, 7«. 6dU 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for tha Vsa of SdMoto aad 

Private Stttdenta. Traaslatad and Edited by Dr. Libbbb. Post 8vo (vvb* at 7s.), doth, 4».M, 

1841 

RITTER'S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, tnmalated from fiia German, by 
A. J. W. MoBRiaoN, B A. Trinity Collage, Camhrldga. 4 vols, tvo, now completed, with a 
General Index, cloth, lettered (pub. at U. i«.), %l. X*. O^ord, 1846 

The Fourth Volume may be bad separate!/. Cloth, lis 

** An important work: it mar be said to have snperseded all the previous histories of philo- 
sophy, ana to have become ue standard work on the sutuect. Mr. Johnson is also exempt 
ttt/m taa usual Csalta of translators."— QiMrter^ Asetna. 



SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS. 

translated ft-om the Latin, with a complete Index, svo (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, it, Catnb. 1838 

A book ofthe same sehod and eharaater as the works of Hbbbbv, Bobchk, ScHLBaai., Itc. 

ELLENDTS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 
Cart. Svo (pub. at I3f.), doth, Ot. 6d. (X(/cr«i, fa^Wt 1841 

STUARTS HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY. desicnedaa aa Intradaetloa to a Coarse of 
Hebrew Study. Third Edition, Svo (pub. at 14i.), clom, 0f. O^erd, Tvtboyt^ 1834 

This work, which was designed by ita iMuraed anthor ta fadlttrta the ata^ af Hebrew, has 
had a very extensive sale la America. It forms a deshrabla adjaact to all Baerev Grammars, 
and is sufficient to complata the system of instruetlon la that language. 

TACITU& CUM NOTIS BROTIERI, CURANTE A. J. VALPY. S«tlo aova, cum 
Appeadlea. 4 vola. gvo (pab. at t(. ite. ), cloth. U. te. 

The amat eompi-Jte Bdltloa. 

TACITU& A NEW AND LITERAL TRANSI ATION. •T0(vab.atii«.},da(h,i««.«d. 
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TENNEMANN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILX>SOPHY, translated (torn 
the Ocnnan, bj the Bct. Ajltkvk Johxsox, UJl. Pnfeuor of Anglo-Saxon in the Unlvenfty 
of Oxford. IB 1 thick cloaely ptintad vol. Svo (pub. at 14i.), boards, 9«. tu/onC, 2a/6oy«, 183S 
**▲ work vhich marks out all the leading epochs In philosophy, and (rives minute chronoio- 
irlcal Information ooneemlnf them, with biographical notifces or the founders and followers of 
the principal schools, ample texts of their works, and an aoconnt of the principal editions. In 
a word, to the student of philosophy, I know of no work in Bngllsh likely to prove half so use- 
ftil."— AayMwrrf, in kit TrmuUttiom uf Goeth^a Fmut, 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, eura Giles; acced. Index 
coplosissimos. Complete In 1 thick vol. Svo {pnb. at I6«.), cloth, Ss. 1S37 

TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, for the Use of College 
Students, tvo, doth, ISfc 1847 

VALPrS GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGUSH NOTES, acoompanle*! hv parallel 
passages ftom the Clasdes. Fifth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, with 9 maps (pub. at 3^}, cloth, 1/. a*. 

1847 

VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. VfaiUtt Anels, enra Ei>wAKDs,et Qnestl- 
ones VirgilianK, or Notes and CUiestions, adapted to the mlidle forms In Schools, 2 vols, fail, 
Umo, bound In uoth (pub. at 6«. 6d.), 3*. 
%* Either the Text or Auestions may be had sepentely (pub. at 3*. 6d.), U. 6d. 

WILSON'S (JAMES, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORYS COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containing full Expla- 



nations, Definitions, Srnoayms, Idioms. Proverbs. Terms of Art and Science, and Rula of 
Pronunclstion in each Language. Coo piled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, Bowrsu, 
Cmakbaud, Oarvbk, Laveaux, Des Caxrixkxs and Faie. Joresoe and Waleer. 1 
large closely printed vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at 21. 2t.), cloth, U, 8*. 1841 

OCENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Aceedit Index 

iPoEsoE and Blmslet's Edition), 10 vols. Umo, handsomely printed In a large type, done up 
1 a volt. (pub. at AU 10a.), cloth, 18t. 1S41 



The same, laife paper, 10 vols, csown Svo, done up in 8 vols, cloth. It. 5«. 



XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by SrcucAX and others. The only complete 
Edition, 1 thick voL Svo, portrait (pub. at i5«.), cbth, 1U«. ' 



Jtobcis, assorts of jffittioriy ILigj^t laea&mg. 



AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, Illustrated by Georob 
Ceuikskaek and Toky Jokaexot. Medium 8vo, line Portrait, and lUj Steel and Wood 
Engravings, gilt, cloth. A*. MIS 

•GREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARES AND FABflLY JOYS, translated by 
Mary Howxtt. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, post Svo (pub. at 1/. U.), cloth, 7«. HU. 1843 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. Translated by Mart 
HowxTX. Third Edition, revised. 3 vols, post Svo (pub. at ISt.), cloth, 7«. 6d. IS4S 

9RUIKSHANK "AT HOME:" aNewFamOyAIbum of Endless Entertainment, censietlng 
of a Series of Tales and Sketcnes by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever ana 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by CRUiEsiiAEX and Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHiJTK'S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by T«l> Odd FeUows— Setmoob, 
and Cevzxshaek. Together 4 vols, bound in 2, foap. Svo (pub. at 21, ISt.), doth, gUt, 10*. 6d. 

1S4« 

Howrrrs (wiluam) life and adventures of jack of the mill 

A Fireside Storv. By Wzlliax Howxtt. Second Edition. 1 toIs. fcap. Svo, with 48 Illus- 
trations on Wood (pub. at 1S«.), cloth, 7«. (d. 184s 



4IOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR. 
THROVOH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEARS 182« to ISIO. Trans' 
lated by Wzaliax Howxtt. Fcap. svo, with Portrait (pub. at St.), eloth, 3«. 6d. 18<4 

riOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Ooers abroad and Stayen at Bone. 1 voL foap. Svo (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3*. 6d. 1S44 

■JANE'SJEMMA) AUCE CUNNINGHAME, or, the CShiMu as Daughter, Sister, Friend, 
MdWU^ Poet tve (pub. at Ss.), cloth, 3f.W. 1S46 

JOE MILLER'S JEST-BOOK: bebiga CoUeetloB of the most ezeellent Bon Mots. Brilliant 
Jesm, and Striking Aneodotes in the sngUsh Language. Complete fai 1 thick and closely but 
elegantly piintad vol. foap. Umo, Ik«Btii|^e (pub. at 4s.), doth, 3«. 1S4S 

JERROLD*S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A Colleetkm of hmnoroos TUes and 
Sketehes. s vols, post ire. with PlsSesi V OsoBaB Csvixshaxs (p«h. at UhU ^^^ 
gUWai. IS4f 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAQENETS, u Hi*toriealNmati««.IItailmaBtU!e Public BTcnta, 
and DomeiUo and Ecelealaatieal Manuera of the lith and lata Cantortoa. F«*p. tvo, Third 
Edition (pub. at 7i. 6d.)> cloth, 3t. id, 183» 

LEVER'S ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINQS IN 
MANY LANDS. Edited by Hak&t LouiEQvxa. C&vuubavk's Nev Illuatratad Edttlen. 
Complete in 1 vol. tvo (pub.-at Ut.), cloth, St. 1M§ 

lOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Serioa. > Tola. fbap. Sro. 
Fourth Edition, embelUahod vith Woodcuta, hj BjutTBY (pub. at IM. ), cloth, 6f. Sd, 1M7 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irbh Lift. Medium tvo. Third Edition, vith U 
charaeterlatle IIlustrBtiona on Steel (pub. at U».), ctoa, 7«. M. IM* 

LOVER'S TREASURE TROVE; OR L. S. D. A Eomntle Irlah Tale of the lent Cen- 
tnry. Medium Sro. Second Edition, with 26 chaxacteriatle lUoatntiona on Steel (pub. at 14«.)* 
cloth, 9$. ItM 

4MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, niuatnted by 4« lais* and exgubritely beautiful 
Engravioga on Wood, after the maaterly deaigna of Cxjuuuov Stavvixu), R.A. 1 haodaonie 
ToU royal Kvo (pub. at 14*. ), gilt cloth, 9*. 1S£0 

WARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS* «»o,Mth 20 noat aplendld Une 
Engravlnn, after Stavtxeu), Engraved on Steel by ChjlMlmb Hxazu (originally pub. at 
It. 4>. ), gfit cloth, 10*. 9tU 1M» 

WILLERS GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF^AN AUTHOR. ByUie 

Author of ** Gideon Gilea," "Itoyaton Cover," **Day.in the Wooda," ke. &c. 3ToUin 1, 

. Sro, vith 34 clever Illuatrationa by Phiz ( pub. at ISt. ), cloth, 6f. 6d. 1143 

**Tbia work haa a tone and an individuality which diatinguiah it firom all othera, and cannot 

be read vithout pleaaure. ^r. Miller baa the forma and ooloura of ruatlc life more completely 

under hia control than any of lila predeceaaora."— i«A«iuBiiM. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 3 voIa.po«tlTe,aSerieaorRaralTale8 
and Sketchea. Nev Bdltlon, beantifiil Woodcuta, gilt cloth, 10*. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN. Edited and inuatrated by ALntzD Ckovqviu. s vole, 
poet 8vo, iUnatrationa by LxacH, CavixaRxarK, fte. (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 7«. dt, IMS 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Seriea of Literary and Graphic Delineationa of French 

^ Character. By Jui^aa Jahik, Baueac, Co&xxxi x, and other celebrated French Authora. 

. 1 large vol. royal Svo, Illuatrated by upvarda of 330 humoroua and extremely clever Wood 

^ Engravinga by dlatlngulahed Artiata (pub. at II. ftf.), cloth gilt, IO0. ISM 

Thia book ia extremely clever, both In the letter-presa and platea, and lias Iiad an Immeaae 

ran in France, greater even than the Pickwick Papera in thia oountiy. 

POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOKj OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PAUL FRY. Second Edltioa, 3 vola., poet 0vo., fine portrait, 
cloth gilt, with nev comic omamenta (pub. at 18«.), 7«> id, 1843 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH UFE. By Hxvbuk Covscukvcb. Square ISmo, Iso Wood 
Engravinga (pub. at 6f.), doth, 4*. 9d, 

TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) UFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 
THE FACTORY BOY, medium 8vo, vith 34 Steel PUtea (pnb. at 13t.),fl^t cloth, 6f. td. MM 

TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS. A Tale of the Pnaent Day, medimn Svo, pert, 
and 13 Steel Plates (pub. at 13t.), cloth gilt, 6f. U. MM 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by CRUixairAirK, being the lar^reat collection nf the 
best Songa in the English language (iipwarda of 5,000), 3 vola. Svo. vrlth 87 liunioruus £n- 
' gravini^ on Steel and Wood, by Gaomas Cmtdmhaxx, and I MMaUioB Portraits (pub. M 



IL UaOt etoth, lis. M. 



^ttbenfle and Zlementarg 9Boofo, CErgmnastto, Src. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, Iltastrated by Ftguree aeleetcd fhmi the wtMka of lb* 
Old Mastera, square l2mo. vith 34 spirited Enjrraviugs after Bi(RRHBM,RR»rRnAin>T, Cvrr, 
Paul Pottsa, ftc. and vith initial letters by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4a. 6«(.), S». 

ISM 

■I ■ Ibe aame, the platea coloiu«d, gUt cloth, gilt edgea (poh. at 7«. td,) Ss. 

CRABB'S (REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or M>thology of all Nations; eapecially ft>r the 
Vae of Schools and Young Persons : with Questions for Exaniiaatloa on the Plan of PnixocK. 
Itmo, with SO pleaaing lithographa (pub. at St. ), cloth, 3«. Il4f 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. !«■•» with UO hunonrn Olnatrationa (pub. 
at 3«.), cloth, gik edgea, 3s. Sit. 1844 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURAUST, or Country Walks la Springy Bunmor. Autvmn, 
aB^Wfarter.aqMniaBo, with so beauttlUIy axeoated Woodeuta (pub. at fe. W.), aloth, gDri 
•dgca, 4«'. So. IS4ft 

CNCYCLOPiEDfA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, eMnrialaffaiiimpiove* edition 
of Chcsterfleld's Advice I0 hia Son on Men and Mauten: and the Young Man*a owaJtook; a 
M«nal of Pomeneaa, lateUeetual ImprtreaieBt, al Moral Dopoitmant, Hm% Jhontispleesu, 
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EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES, bj tK^n aowAmo. Vetp. tvo, npvarda of M 
Mantlfui Woodcntt (pab. at 4a. ), gUt eloth, glU •dgc*, U. •^ 1144 

GAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated from 
the Oarman of Q%iUM (contalninr 49 Falrj TalaaK poat Kto, nnmeroaa Woodcuu by Gboxob 
Ckvikshavx (pub. at 7«. M.), cl«th gilt 4* 1840 

[good-natured bear, a Story for CbliarcB af an Ages, bf B.H. Hours. SqnaiaSvo, 
plataa (pub. at fit.) clotb, St.* or with the v^ates oolonred, 4a. 1850 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. S^urs Umo, plataa (pub. at Sfc), clotb, 
3$. Gd., or plataa coloniwl, 4a. 94, lg47 

HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, a N«w Series of Fngmenta of VoTagaa and 
Travela, Sceood Edition, ISauk, dolb, trltb tba baek vary licbly and appropriately gilt with 
patch woiA deTlces ( pub. at Ifta. ), 7t. td. 1841 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY, Edited by Wiuiax Hasi.rt. Uniformlr printed In S vols. pUtes 
(puK at 18a. Cd.), dotk, Ita. 9d., or aaparately, vis:— Orpban or Waterloo, St. id. Holly 
Oxange, 3a. fld. Legenda of RabaxabI, and Fairy Talaa, Sa. M. 1845 

HOWITTS (WILUAM) JACK OF THE MILL, avola. ismo (pab. at Ua.), etoth gUV 
Ta-Od. 1844 

HOWITTS (MARY) CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, commonly called 
** Otto Speckter'a Fable Book :" translat«<l into Enellah Verse, with FrencI and Oermaa 
Verses opposite, forming a Trijdott, squsre lluo, with IM large Wood Engiavinga (pab. at 
10a. 6<f.), extra Turkey cloth, gilt edges, i$. 1845 

This is one of the moat alogant Juvenite books ever produced, and haa the novelty of being in 
three langnagea. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, designed prindpalW for the use of Yeang Persona 
(written by Miss and Cmakles Lamb), Sixth Edition, embellished with 20 large and baautlfol 
Woodcut E^gTaviDgs, from designs by HAJiTBy, fcap. tvo (pub. at 7a. M.), cloth gilt, Sa. 184S 
*' One of the most useful and agreeable eompaniens to the understanding of Shakspeare which 
have been produced. The youthful reader who la about to taste the charms of our great Baid, 
la stronj^y recommandad to prepare himself by first reading theaa elegant tales."— <Iii«r<eWy 
Review. 

L. E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY UFE. A Series of owes addreaaed (o 
Young People. By L. E. L. (Miss Labdox). Fourth Edltton, fcap. gvo, with a beautiftil 
Portrait Engraved on Steel (pub. at S«.), gUt cloth, 9a. 1845 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, bdng popatar Deaeriptlons. 
Tales and Anecdotaa of mere than MO Animala, cempr^hendlng all the dttadrupeds, Birds, 
Pishes, Reptilaa, Insects, ftc. of which a knowledge ii Indispensable in Polite Education: 
lUnatrated by upwards of 640 beaatiftil Woodcuts, by Bswzcx, Uabvbt, WuI>lPX]^ and 
others, post Svo, gilt cloth, 7a. <d . ISSO 

MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, the latter- 

Sreas bv the Bav. Uobabt Cavrtkb. Svo, 144 extremely beautlfbl Wood Engravings by the 
rst Artists (Including reduced copies of Mabtik's celebrated Pictures, Belshaszar's Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Nineveh, kc), cloth gUt, gilt edges, reduced to 12i. Whole bound mor. 
richly gilt, gilt edges, 18a. 1846 

A most elegant present to young people. 

PARLEY'S (PETER) WONDERS OF HISTORY. Sqatia Iftno, namerotts Woodcuu 
(pub. at <la. ), cloth, gilt edges, 3a. 6d. 1846 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND; Stories of Camps and Battle-Flelds, 
Wars, and Victories (modernised from Holixshbi). Fboissart, and the other Chroniclers). 
9 vols. In I, square 12me. (Parley aixe.) Fourth Edition, conaderably Improved, eompletei 
to the present ume, embellished with 16 exceedingly beautirul Wood Engravings (pub. at 9t. ), 
cloth ifllt, £;ilt edges, ii. 1850 

This beiautlful volume haa aajoyed a laige Aare of sucoeaa, and deservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Stbphxb Pbrct. Square ismo, 
8 Illustrations by Gilbbbt (pub. at Sa.), cloth, Sa. 8d., or with coloured Plates, 5a. 1850 

STRICKLAND^ (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN, a Tale of the RebelHon ofl74«: to 
which la added ** The Peaaant'a Tale," by Jbvjtbbys Tatlob, foap. Svo, 2 flae Plataa (pao. at 
aa.i eloth gilt. Is. fld. 1849 

TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGUSH POETRY, aelected for the Use of Tooth, and 
designed to Inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
royal 18mo, very elegantly printed, with a beautiful Frontiaplace after Habvby, elegant gilt 
edges, Sa. 6d. 1847 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF BIROS), a Series of 
Songs and Poems for Y>ung People, contributed by Barby Corkwall, Woxdswobth,. 

MOOBB, COLBBU>«B, CiOiPBBX.!., JOAXXA BaUUB, ELISA CoOK,' MaBV HoWITT, Mbs. 

Hemans, Hogg, Cmabi.ottx Smith, fee. fcap. Svo, vaiy prettily printed, whh 15 beautiftil 
Wood Engravings (pub. at Sa. 6d.), cloth, ^t edges, 2a. IMt 

YOUTH'S (THE) HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, In a Series of 
Familiar Conversationa on the most Interesting productions of Natur« and Art, and on other 
Instructlva Topics of Potita Education. By a Lady (Mbs. PAixiaxx, the Slater of Caytain 
Mabbtat), 2 vols. fcap. Svo, Woodcuta (pub. at 15a.), cloth gilt, 6a. IfM 

Thb is a very clever and instructive book, adapted to tht capacitiiaa of TOOis P*op]iei ob th« 
ylaa of the Cowreraatlons on Chaofiiatry, Mineralogy, Botany, kr. 
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Alv>» tmt/bfin with, the Standard Libsast, priee Sf., 

BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

1. BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. & THE ANGLOSAXQN CHRONlCt 

2. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. Ky Bishop Pkrcy. With Absti 
of the Eyrbiggia Saga, by Sik Waltxk Scott. Edited by J. A. Blackwkll. 

3. WILUAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLANDr 

4. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: vir.., Asser's Life of Alfred; the Chronicles 
of Ethetwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffry of Monmouth, and Uichard of Cirencester. 

6. ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. Revised by J. Orcha&d 
' IIalliwkll. Complete in one vol., with JUuminaled Froulispiece. 

6. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Richard of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, 
Lord de Joiuvillc. Complete iu 1 volume, with Frontiijiiece, 

7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. WUlibald, Sjewulf, Benjamin of Tudela, 
Mandeville, I^a Brocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume, irtth Map. 

8. 10, & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir IIknbt Ellis. In 8 Vols. 

9 & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed 
to Matthew Paris.) In 3 Vols. 

13. KEIGHTLEVS FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. fVo»/t>iVc* by Cruikshane. 

14, 16, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by SiuoR Wilum. 

Portrait, In 8 Vols. With Index. 
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BOHM'S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 

Foolscap 12mo. elegantly bound iu morocco cloth, 

B'A^BAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME. Frontisps. 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, fiM Portrait 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With a Life and Not 
all in Southey's Edition. 36 fine Woodcuts^ by Harvi 

CHEEVER'S LECTURES ON, Frontisp, 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, u> I tliick Volume, 
not included in other editions. Beaatiful frott^ 

DON JUAN, complete! FHntispieees. 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORI 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with 
I'oems (?00 pages). Bfauli/ul JVvnj 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF MANNERS 
edition of Chesterfield's Ad\nce^ 

HEBER'S (BP.) & MRS. HEMAl 

HER RICK'S POETICAL 

JOE MILLER'S JEST B< 

LONGFELLOW'S POE 

side and J'^ircside- 

PRO? 

MILTON'S PO 
Chaniiin 

OSSIAN'S 

POPES 
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